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‘wmors of the Day. 
4.° ORIENTLE ALLEGORY. 
BY PETROLEUM VY. NASBY. 


1 on a time, long afore the flud, when man 
wet ‘ast ghly original and prime evil stait (wich 
+> tion \ @ wuz wickeder than hez ever bin since) 
\ wickidnis, Abou Ben Hadem flourisht in 
wich is a stait summers down east. 
cal Hadem wuz a profit. He hed bin in the 
th ic for sum 2 hundred yeers, and wuz hun- 
a | t wuz currently reportid and ginerally 
"AU the cood beet enny profit in them east- 
‘vn. °‘8, with wun hand tied behind him. 
st cu. a time, jest after he hed partaken uv his 
fust uv porter-howse steak, stufft with 
1 Amboy oysters, and wuza musin onto 
. lity av human affairs over a pint uv Rhine 
wire and © meershaum, wun uv the peasantry uv 
that country approacht. 
“Art thon Abou Ben Hadem?” interrogatid the 


Nua’ 1 


\ Nv ’ 


‘lela 


. »,”? replied Abou; ‘what wouldest thou 

with me?” 

“Behold in me wun who is dissatisfied with his 
the intelligent yomanry. 

* are so, my son,” retorted Abou. “TI kin 
ws .. .any grocery. Life is made up uv dissat- 
Wun wants riches, another fume, sum 

leetin shadder, sum another, but alars! 
d to disappintment. Let us inwest in 
« and dubble our munny—we repine that 
vy Oil shares and treble it. But what 
or ‘ ou ?” 
Ben Hadem, my name is Norval—on the 
ills my father fed his flox a froogal swane, 
‘ye old gentleman pegged out he willed em 
sheer them sheep, and wash the wool, and 
spin it, and weave it and make it into 
Why, Abou, cood not Nacher hev made 
grow rolls instid uv wool, and saved me 
le frend,” replied Abou, ‘‘go thy ways. 
iy sheep shel grow rolls instid of wool.” 
r sich a matter is sposed 2 hev elapst.) 
'y yomanry returned, 
w?” sed Abou; “wuz not thy desire 





s uchly,” replied the high-mindid con- 
‘“‘ the sheep grew rolls and good rolls too, 
\bou, why coodent Nacher, while she was 
‘vmade the sheep grow yarn instid uv 


‘hy nativ mountins—thy sheep shel grow 
v menny colors,” 
* week goes by.) 
ore?” sed Abou. “Artest thou not satis- 
‘' yt woodest thou now?” 
profit, all things ez easy ez turnin Jack 
* ttom 2 thee. My sheep grow yarn. Is it 
autch to hev them grow cloth? Then 
bor be litened—1 shood have but to cut it 
in 2 garmence.” 
, but bother me no more. I am cheerman 
cootive Committy uv my ward, and the 
but three weeks off. Go and be satisfide. 


*- passes by like a dream.) 
y Abou,”— 
iow?—thy importunity displeases me. I 
3 grantid thy desire. Wat wantest thou 


y Abou, trooly at thy bidden my Mereenos, 
‘mportid frum Vermont, hev yeelded rolls 
Why, O protit, coodem they jcst as well 
ing reddy made, with a Amerrykin watch 
and a pocket-book filled with green bax 
g uv Cavendish tobacker in the trousis 
Grant me but this, and—” 
ongrateful, and let me see thy face no more. 
thy abserd wishes, to show that Nacher did 
- us that we needed—that the balance we 
‘*< out ourselves—and that hed shedun more 
till hev bin dissatistied. Atfust twas rolls, 
, then cloth, and now yoo want close reddy 
back—yer sheep grows common wool agin. 
‘ad givd yoo all yoo askt—wat, O miserable, 
hev hed 2 do? Yoo wood becum lazy, filthy 
1. Yoo wood loaf around groceries, mix in 
, and becum a noosance to yerself and 
Laber is Heaven’s law. Nacher gives us 
iaterial, and to keep us busy, she requires 
k it into shape. Nacher gives us korn—it is 
to make it in2 whisky and sich other pro- 
»2 sustane life. Without laber life is a cuss 
we air happy. A bizzy man haznt time to 
on wat a miserable cuss he is—wich reflex- 
n uv high minds wood leed too sooiside. Go 
Be virchus and yool be happy.” 
.—Employment uv wun kind er another isa 
Fer my part I keep myself bizzy in gittin 
f uv other people’s laber, and in these de- 
days it’s jest all L kin do. 
No. 2.—The more we git the more we want, 
new.] 





was a horrible afflair—the murder of Dean, 
sealing up of his remains in a tin box!” 
Dean?” asked half a dozen voices at once. 
e,”” was the reply. 


‘3 the difference between Nwah's ark and an 
»p? Noah's ark was avery high ark, but 
shop is a hierarch (higher ark). 
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KATIE’S LOVER. 





BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 





GRAY, cold autumn even- 
ing it was, the sky steel blue 
andjewelled with stars. Al- 
debaran was a point of gold- 
en light. Afar to the north 
the steadfast pointers shone 
fixedly. All the greater host 
were resplendent, but the 
moon hanging over the east- 
ern hills, put out the lesser 
stars, and threw a flood of 
pale light across the level 
uplands. The great masses 
of forest that guarded the 
valley were dark and gloomy 
—the wide stretching mead- 
ows were dim, but the little 
river that leaped along the hollow caught the moon- 
beams here and there, and shone like silver. 

Roger Westerly paced up and down the platform 
of the little railway station. It was growing dark 
and cold, and he was getting impatient. 

So, too, was the spirited black horse harnessed to 
the chaise that stood nearhim. Mr. Westerly looked 
away to the hills. They were fast growing indistin- 
guishable in the blackness, but he could see the even- 
ing lights coming out one by one in the lonely farm- 
houses. 

One among the farthest shone unwaveringly. It 
had been shining for a long half hour, lighting him 
along the wooded road. It was the wax candle that 
burned upon Helen Irving’s dressing-table. He knew 
she would come down presently, unapproachable in 
toilet, stately, beautiful and cold. 

Nay, perhaps she was already come down, and was 
charming Mr. Tannerhausen as she charmed every- 
body, himself included. Roger smiled to himself at 
the thought. Somehow, engaged as he was to Miss 
Irving, the idea did not make him so wretched as it 
ought. Would it, after all, be pleasanter to be pay- 
ing court to Miss Irving than to be waiting here for 
her step-sister to arrive by the train? 

He walked up to the horse, which gavea low neigh 
of pleasure and tossed his long mane in the air. 

“What do you think, Caspar, old fellow? Ah, you 
may as well curb your impatience. This Miss Kate 
is no doubt a timid, bread and butter young lady, who 
will cry out with a fright if you break your slowest 
trot;”’ and he stroked the smooth neck with a gentle- 
ness that belied his cynical tone. 

Just now a glaring red light shone out of the dis- 
tance. A moment more and there was a rush and a 
whirr, and the train swept into the station. Wester- 
ly was obliged to stand by his horse, the creature was 
so excited and restive, but he kept his eye upon the 
people who alighted, and the instant the train was 
gone, he walked up to a little cloaked and veiled fig- 
ure, and looking calmly down at her, said, quietly: 

“Are you Miss Kate Fitzmaurice?” 

A veil was quickly thrown back, and the moonlight 
revealed a pretty, piquant face. 

“Yes. And you?” 

“Tam Roger Westerly.” 

She put her head upon one side, regarding him asa 
bird does a cherry that tempts its bill. 

“Ah!” slowly. “Then you are engaged to my sis- 
ter Helen.” 

Westerly lifted his hat. A grim smile curved his 
lips. “I have that honor, Miss Kate.” 

She gave a shy, amused laugh. “Then you are 
just the same as my brother, of course. 1 wonder 
why you don’t kiss me.” 

Roger bent his head. Miss Kate’s saucy challenge 
was not to be resisted, but the next instant she had 

<a back. 
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‘What's the matter now?” he demanded, half 
vexed. 

**Upon second thoughts I had rather not,” she an- 
swered, demurely. 

“Indeed! And why, may I ask?” 

“O, because, I think [ would like to know you 
better first,” she said, mischievously. 

** My face doesn’t please you, then.” 

“QO, you are handsome enough—Helen wrote me 
that you were—but then beauty isn’t everything.” 

“Isn’t it? Did you get that sentiment from your 
sister also?” 

‘No, that is my own opinion.” 

“Really! Willsuch a wise young lady allow me to 
drive her to Irving Hall?” 

Kate laughed and leaped lightly into the carriage. 
Westerly followed, keeping a strong hand upon the 
horse, and they started off at a decorous pace. 

Miss Kate gazed eagerly around at the landscape, 
apparently seeking out familiar features. 

“The country is not quite new to you?” said Roger. 

“O,no; I spent a happy summer here the year 
after poor mama married Mr. Irving,” said Kate, 
thoughtfully, and then, as she did not give any further 
heed to his presence, Roger carelessly studied her 
face. It was a changeful, provoking sort of a counte- 
nance, cheating you one moment into thinking it 
pretty, but the next startling you by looking abso- 
lutely plain. Her complexion was dark, with a tinge 
of sallowness, but a vivid rose blossomed on each 
cheek. Low, black, straight brows that matched the 
black, curling hair, a defiant retrousse nose—but then 
she had bright, dark eyes and a winning smile. Al- 
together a very good foil to Helen, who was purely 
blonde, and as symmetrical in face and figure as one 
of the Greek marbles. Roger Westerly had just come 
to this conclusion, when Miss Kate turned upon him 
with a saucy smile anda roguish twinkle in her eyes. 

** Well, Mr. Westerly.” 

Mr. Westerly felt himself color all over. He was 
perfectly sure that she had divined his thoughts, and 
it wasn’t a pleasant thing for the cool, polished man 
of the world to be laughed at by this school-girl. So, 
instead of replying, he just touched Caspar with the 
whip. It was quite a piece of strategy, for the ani- 
mal sprang away like the wind, and Miss Kate’s 
thoughts were instantly diverted. 

“Ah! that is driving,” she exclaimed, delightedly. 

“ Do you like it? I imagined it would not do to let 
Caspar show his paces.”” 

“Like it? Ah! if you knew how tired I am of jog- 
ging along like a snail. Every half holiday Miss 
Phinishus used to take the girls out in her carriage, 
and it was just like going to a funeral,” said Kate, 
earnestly. 

Roger Westerly smiled and gave Caspar a free rein. 
Away they flew over long reaches of upland where 
the moon lay white upon the road like a sheet of 
snow, down into hollows dark as midnight, along the 
borders of the little singing river, and by lonely 
places where the highway cut through the heart of 
the forest. 

‘“Aren’t you afraid?” said Roger, looking at her 
curiously. 

Her eyes were shining. ‘No, indeed!” 

They were deep in the woods as she spoke, and the 
words had scarcely left her lips when Caspar stopped 
suddenly and sprang back upon his haunches, the 
vehicle quivering all over from theabrupt strain. At 
the same moment two men appeared in the road, and 
one approaching the carriage, said, shortly: 

**You’ll please deliver up what property you have 
about you, sir.” 

He was a large, stalwart man, and the moonbeams 
glinting over the tops of the trees, shone upon some- 
thing bright in his hand. There was a sharp, click- 
ing sound, and he muttered an impatient, ‘‘ Come, 
sir!” 

Suddenly the long, lithe whip Mr. Westerly carried 
hissed about Caspar’s ears, and the horse sprang for- 
ward with an impetus that sent the man at his head 
whirling upon the ground, and set himself free in an 





instant. 


There was a moment’s confusion—the dash of the 
carriage wheels over the stony road, the clatter of 
Caspar’s hoofs, the swearing of the baffled highway- 
men—but through the din the report of a pistol cut 
clear and sharp, something rushed past Roger’s head, 
and without a word or moan Kate Mitzmaurice fell 
forward like one dead. 

“Good Heaven! the villains have killed her.” 

He put his arm around her and lifted her head to 
his shoulder. Wasshedead? Her face was white as 
marble. Holding the reins in one hand, and urging 
Caspar on by eager shouts, Roger tore off her bonnet. 
The bullet had grazed her temple in passing, and 
severed some of the short, clustering curls. 

Roger began to hope. But there was nothing to be 
done but to drive with what speed he could to the 
Hall. There was no house on the lonely road, but it 
was only two miles further. He tried to discover if 
there was any pulse at her wrist, but in his dread and 
fear he could not satisfy himself. 

Poor child! How innocent she looked as she lay 
there in this strangeswoon. A little, fresh, unspoiled 
girl, ignorant of the world’s wise ways. Roger Wes- 
terly mentally resolved to stand between her and 
Helen, to be a brother to her. There would be need 
enough of some reconciling influence if he read Helen 
aright. , 

They came to Irving Hall, and flinging the reins to 
the astonished groom, Roger walked straight into the 
drawing-room. There was music—a melody of Men- 
delsohn’s dropping like some sweet odor from Helen’s 
hands. 

‘“‘Miss Helen!” 

She rose and came forward, her blue moire shim- 
mering in the light, the pearls upon her white throat 
glistening. 

Westerly laid Kate down upon a sofa. 

“‘ What is it, Mr. Westerly?” She was quite calm. 
She would have been if the sky had fallen. 

“ Your sister has had an injury,” he said, hastily. 
“A pistol shot fired by a highwayman grazed her 
temple. I hope—I trust it is nothing serious.” 

Mr. Tannerhausen came out of his arm-chair by 
the piano. ‘Good gracious, my dear sir! Aren’t 
you inconsiderate?” looking anxiously at Helen. 

‘Not at all, Mr. Tannerhausen. You perceive that 
Miss Helen’s admirable fortitude enables her to bear 
the shock with composure,” said Westerly. He was 
angry, and was sarcastic, as he always was when 
angry. 

Mr. Irving awoke from his newspaper and his nap, 
flushed and flurried. 

* God bless my soul! Kate shot by a highwayman! 
We'll have him arrested—we’ll have him hanged.” 

“Very well, sir; but at present your daughter needs 
a physician. I shall go for him myself.” And Wes- 
terly left the room. : 

He came back half an hour afterward, and paced 
up and down the empty drawing-room. His heart 
ached to think that the innocent girl should have 
taken the blow meant for him. Would they never 
come down to tell him the doctor’s opinion? 

The door opened, and Helen came in. He went up 
to her eagerly. Her queenly looks were lost upon 
him then. 

“ How it she?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Much better. It is only a slight hurt. Dr. Man- 
ning says she will be quite well to-morrow.” 

“Thank Heaven! I was afraid it was death—she 
was so white and motionless.” He took Helen’s 
hand in his earnestness. It lay in his, white and cvol 
as asnow-flake. There was a metallic gleam in her 
blue eyes as they examined his face. 

* You are excited, Mr. Westerly!” 

* Am 1?” with a singular smile. 
been shot, you know.” 

She seemed to shiver, and looking at her he saw the 
color fade out of her face. Did she love him, then? 
The thought smote him with a sensation too sharp for 
pleasure. 

* Yes, I know!” she said. 

“ Conceive of it,” he said,Yaughing. ‘ Rembrandt 
shadows, black figures lurking in the gloom, the red 


“TI might have 





flash, Caspar’s wild rush, and the sweeping ride over 
the commons.” 

“And Kate’s pale face on your shoulder. It would 
make a picture,” said Helen, calmly. But he did not 
lose the steely glimmer in her eyes, or the contemptu- 
ous curve of the scarlet lip. They walked up and 
down the room side by side, with clasped hands— 
lovers—but their hearts were as far as the poles 
asunder, 

Would it always be so? thought Westerly. What 
was it that had so unsettled him? Was it little 
Kate’s innocent face that had carried him back a score 
of years to the days when life was young and his 
faith as strong and his hopes as pure as a girl’s? 
Just now the dry husks his soul has fed upon for so 
many years seemed utterly worthless, and his heart 
cried out in a wild hunger for something better, for 
higher aims, a purer life for love’s satisfying sweet- 
ness. 

Miss Irving tapped him lightly on the arm. 

“Are you angry with me, Roger?” She never 
called him Roger unless she wanted to cajole him, 


His suspicions were awake and his armor on in an 


instant. 

“Angry? Why?” 

“ Because of that girl up stairs.” 

Roger smiled. There was a lookin his face then 
that Helen hated. When he wore it she knew that 
his heart was impenetrable. But then it was always 
so to her. 

“« Miss Kate would be surprised that her insignifi- 
cance had provoked Helen Irving’s jealousy,” he said, 
lightly. 

An angry crimson rose to Helen’s cheek. 

“Roger Westerly, you are—” 

“Well?” 

Helen’s laugh was not pleasant to hear just now. 

“ Justa man. Only that, and nothing more. But 
there’s a difference in men. Yet let that pass. It is 
not worth while for us to quarrel. Come and see my 
birthday gift. Mr. Tannerhausen remembered it, 
though you did not. See!” 

She drew him to a table, and opening a small jewel 
case, showed a single pearl lucent avd glowing where 
a thousand shifting rays were imprisuned. It was 
set in arim of gold, and Helen proudly fastened it 
among the violets on her bosom. 

Roger Westerly looked on with smiling indifference. 

**] have always heard that the Tannerhausen jew- 
els were perfect things in their way.” 

““O yes! He showed me an opal bracelet that was 
quite wonderful. It wasan heirloom and more re- 
cherche even than diamonds,” said Helen, with the 
air of a countess. 

“And diamonds are getting so common,” said Rog- 
er, mimicking her lofty manner. 

Helen reddened. ‘“ Mr. Westerly, you are laugh- 
ing at me. It is discourteous.” 

“1 beg your pardon. Jl faut s‘amusia. But what 
a happy woman will the future Mrs. Tannerhausen 
be,” said Roger, with laughing disdain. 

Helen walked away to the other end of the room, 
turned gracefully, and making him a low curtsey, 
swept out of the room and up the stairs to her own 
apartment. There was a fever on her cheeks and a 
flush about her eyes that in any other woman would 
have betokened tears. 

It was unendurable. Do what she would, she could 
obtain no power over him. He was bound to her by 
a solemn promise, and yet of all the men she knew 
he was the only one she could not influence. She 
threw open the window and leaned out, watching the 
far, bright stars, letting the cool night wind sweep 
across her face. The light from Kate’s room shone 
out and whitened the turf upon the lawn. 

Could she ever have been as innocent and unworld- 
ly as that girl? How hateful and worthless all her 
triumphs scemed; how mean and unwomanly all the 
arts she had been used to employ to win admiration. 
She almost loathed her own beauty and graces. They 
could not win for her Roger Westerly’s love. He 
looked on at her coquetries with superb disdain; she 
could not wound or pique him, For was it not a fair 
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bargain between them? He had comeat her father’s 
bidding, paid court to her in his haughty, careless 
way, and she had been too glad to win him, giving 
him beauty, refinement and fashion in exchange for 
wealth and position. Love had not been so much as 
mentioned; for Roger Westerly laughed at such sen- 
timentalities, and Helen was too proud and cold— 
people said too heartless, to care for love. 

Little Kate came out of her room the next day, a 
trifle pale and wan, but as blithesome as a bird. 
Everything was delightful, the house, the grounds, 
the good-natured old step-father; she thanked the 
servants with a simplicity that made Helen laugh, and 
listened with girlish awe to Mr. Tannerhausen’s ac- 
count.of the wonderful conservatories at his place on 
the Hudson. 

She was enraptured with Helen—marvelled at her 
complexion—was sure that she had the sweetest eyes 
in the world, and admired her jewels and dresses un- 
stintedly. Helen displayed everything without re- 
serve. There was something sweet in such genuine 
praises. At last Kate sank down on a lounge quite 
tired out with sight-seeing. 

‘‘ What a happy girl you must be, Helen,” she said, 
with a little sigh. 

“Happy? Why?” 

Kate’s bright eyes were full of wonder. 

““ Why, to have such a beautiful home of your own 
and such a rich father—dresses and jewels and every- 
thing you want—” 

“Everything? Notatall. I sigh for Cashmeres 
and pine for the splendor of di 1s.” 

“And then such a handsome lover,” said Kate, 
blushing shyly. 

Helen looked up, her blue eyes gleaming. ‘“ What 
right have you to think him handsome? There is 
Tannerhausen—him you may worship. He will give 
you a fine house and all the beautiful things which 
you seem to think make one’s happiness. You may 
sleep under cloth of gold, and use bank notes for 
your curl papers.” 

Kate flushed up. 
yourself?” 

“Unfortunately I was promised to Roger before 
Tannerhausen came. Here he is now!” 

‘Mr. Tannerhausen or Roger?” 

“ Both. What a clown is Tannerhausen beside 
him.” 

The two girls looked from the window, and Helen 
gayly tossed them some merry words. Then she 
hummed a fragment of a song— 





“Why don’t you marry him 


“Can I for siller and gowd 
A promise mak’ ? 

Can I for siller and gowd 
My promise break ?"* 


Finishing the verse, she turned suddenly upon 
Kate. 

“Could you, do you think? Would you?” she 
said. 

“ What?” 

“ Break your word to Roger Westerly and marry 
Tannerhausen?” 

She put it into the hardest, coarsest words. In her 
desperation she would look the hateful thought plain- 
ly in the face. 

“I would die first!” cried Kate, energetically. 
“ Mr. Tannerhausen is—” 

“An idiot and a clown. I know it.” 

“And Roger Westerly is a noble gentleman.” 

‘But the Tannerhausen diamonds and the place 
on the Hudson, and the equipages, and the gorgeous 
velvets—the splendor like feiry-land and the world’s 
wonder and envy,” said Helen, in her iciest tone. 

The tears rushed to Kate’s eyes. 

“ For shame, Helen! How can you talk so? Itis 
wicked. If Mr. Westerly loves you—he does love 
you, doesn’t he?” 

Helen was clasping a bracelet around herarm. She 
shoved it up till the sharp edge cut painfully into the 
soft, white flesh. 

“Pshaw! Little girl, whatever you do, don’t ask 
questions. Go your own way, my child. Marry 
somebody for love by-and-by—go to housekeeping on 
eight hundred a year—pinch, and economize, and 
slave yourself to death—you wont be satisfied else— 
women like you never are—but by the time you are 
thirty you’ll have seen the folly of it. You’llremem- 
ber Tannerhausen and his money. There, don’t look 
at me as if I were such a sinner. Go away now; I 
want to dress for dinner.” 

Kate went, bursting into tears the moment she was 
alone. 

‘Marry Tannerhausen! That great, stupid, red- 
faced creature. Ah! shall I ever grow to be like 
Helen, I wonder ;” and little Kate hid her face in her 
two hands, ‘‘shamed through all her nature” that 
such a selling of herself for gold should have even 
been hinted at. 
Tannerhausen, at which Helen only smiled. The 

truth was that this gent!eman, believing Miss Irving 
to be inaccessible, had got a little in love with Katie’s 
rosebu'l freshness, and dewy, smiling eyes. But 
Katie’s shyness alarmed him, and half from pique and 
half from dittidence he kept himself so aloof from her 
that it provoked Roger Westerly’s sarcastic com- 
ments. 

“Miss Kate, what insult have you offered to poor 
Tannerhausen? Between Helen's cruelty and your 
coldness, the poor man is wretched. Try to be good 
to him, little Kate.” 

« Because he is worth half a million?” said Kate, 
petulantly. 

“No, but because, rich as he is, he is also a lonely, 
unsatisfied man; because, though everybody respects 


After that she was rather shy of 


knows he is clumsy, and awkward, and ignorant, and 
is unhappy because of it,’”’ said Westerly, gravely. 
Poor Tannerhausen! Kate’s heart was touched. 
Late that same afternoon she saw him walking dis- 
consolately about the lawn. She went out to him. 


“If you'd like it, Mr. Tannerhausen, I would play 
at croquet with you now. I didn’t feel quite like it 
this morning—but if you’d like it now—” she stam- 
mered, timidly. 

Mr. Tannerbausen was radiant, too much 80, in- 
deed, so that Kate began to feel nervous, and to wish 
herself in the house again. But they played till the 
shadows began to lengthen on the lawn. Then Kate 
would have gone in. ‘ 

“Stop, Miss Kate, if you’d be good enough fo stop 
aminute, I have something important to say to you 
—that is—you must have seen that I was deeply in- 
terested—” 

Kate writhed away from the arm that would have 
detained her, and grew white and crimson by turns. 
‘Mr. Tannerhausen, how dare you?” she said, in- 
dignantly. Then instantly relenting, added, “ For- 
give me. I don’t mean to be angry, but—” 

“Ah, Miss Kate,” broke in her admirer, “I know 
you don’t like me now, but couldn’t you—by-and-by, 
you know. I ought to have a wife—haven’t anybody 
—couldn’t you possibly fancy me?” 

“T could not, indeed I could not,” said Kate, dis- 
tressed. 

Not all at once, but by degrees, you see, I’d take 
good care of you—you'd like my place on the Hudson 
—you should have everything you wanted—” 

Kate drew herself up. 

“Mr. Tannerhausen, you can’t think that would 
influence me. Please go away now—you don’t know 
how you distress me!” 

He lingered a moment, but seeing no hope in her 
pale, agitated face, presently turned and went down 
one of the paths. 

Kate was nervous and excited. Near by a wild 
grape vine clambered over the remains of a dead tree, 
making a cosy littlenook. She put aside the vines to 
enter, and almost uttered a cry upon seeing Roger 
Westerly quietly sitting there with his book. He 
came forward instantly. 

“Forgive me, Miss Kate. Poor Tannerhausen 
could not have guessed that this was my favorite den, 
and I heard your voices too late to retreat. Nay, my 
child, you need not blush so. Itis I who have rea- 
son to feel ashamed.” His grave, fatherly tone re- 
assured her. She lifted her glowing face. 
**T shall revise mycreed. Most men can be bought, 
most women, too. One I know cannot,” 
Kate turned away haughtily. ‘ You should have 
known it before,” she said. 
“ How?” he said sharply, with a stern face. “I 
know a woman as young as you, apparently as in- 
genuous, a girl with a pure, innocent face, and eyes 
as guileless as a child’s. She married arich old miser 
in comparison with whom Tannerhausen isan angel.” 
“For money?” said Kate, lifting her eyes to his, 
“Yes; she crawled in the dust to win his gold—she 
wrecked a man’s faith in woman, and made all wo- 
men despicable to him for her sake,” said Roger, 
moodily. 

“He was wrong, then,” said Kate, innocently. 


face. 
bound up in her, and when she fell, she drew him 


there was no very wide outlook to be had. 


punishment in it. 
have been apples of Sodom.” 
The tears started to Kate’s eyes. 


seen. 
Kate felt humbled and rebuked. 


she had become to the sin of worldliness. 


pure and strong. 
She did not see any of the family again that night 


tions. 
thunderous and heavy. Nobody seemed at ease ex 
cept Mr. Tannerhausen, who, freed from the con 
straint of Westerly’s presence, grew elate and confi 
dent, and fullowed Helen about with fond obsequious. 
ness. Kate’s star had paled. 


riage wheels in the avenue, and knew that Roge 
Westerly had come back. He had travelled all day, 
and when he came in sight of the Hall he leaned for- 
ward eagerly. 

There was no little figure on the balcony to wel- 
come him, but a dim light was burning in Kate’s 
room. The drawing-room was bright, and through 
parted curtains he caught the gleam of Helen’s dress. 
She crossed the room and sat down at the piano, and 
then the dark figure in the arm-chair rose and went 
nearer, 

Westerly’s face lighted joyously. He ran up the 
steps, looked in at the parlor door, bid them good 
evening, chatted a few minutes about his journey, 
and then pleading fatigue, went to his room. 

What had come over him, Helen wondered. In all 
her acquaintance with him she had never seen him 





his wealth, nobody cares for him, and he knows it— 











so full of life, so fresh, and glad, and gay. The old 


Westerly looked at her, a tender light softening his 
“That may be, child, but then his life was 


down with her, and from the level where they stood 
Yes, he 
was wrong, as you say; but then he found his own 
The prizes he has won in his life 


“T am sorry,” 
she said, simply, and slipped hastily away. He had 
shown her more of his heart than ever Helen had 


She had judged 
him harshly, thought him cold and cynical, yet now 
she felt that she herself might have been so too if her 
faith in goodness had been taxed as his had been. 
Looking back over the few weeks she had been at the 
Hall, she was shocked to see how much more ienient 
Katie be- 
gan to see that it would be hard to keep her heart 


and when she came down in the morning, Roger Wes- 
terly was gone—called to town by sudden business, 
Helen said. Helen’s face did not encourage ques- 
Indeed, the atmosphere of the house was 


At last, late one night, Kate heard a sound of car- 


cynicism and legerete was gone. He looked like a 
man in earnest, and full of hope and eager expecta- 
tion. What was it? Helen questioned, running her 
fingers carelessly over the white keys. She gave very 
short answers to Mr. Tannerhausen, so that that un- 
happy gentleman’s spirits went down to zero. But 
before she slept a note was put into her hands by a 
servant. Would she see him for half an hour in the 
litfary before any one was astir in the morning? 
Helen’s face darkened. Some untoward fate was at 
work. 

She went down very early. The cold, gray light of 
the autumn day was just beginning to break in the 
east. The room was bleak and cheerless. Presently 
Roger came in—his eyes sparkling—a singular con- 
tent in his manner. He took her hand kindly. Was 
there any need to pity her? How lovely she was in 
Spite of her pallor—faultless in toilet, and self-pos- 
sessed in demeanor, And yet he knew she must have 
been anxious. 

“You have hearFd good news in your absence,” she 
said, abruptly. 

He smiled. ‘Good? Few people would call it so, 
I fancy. Can you guess what it is?” 

“No!” impatiently. 

“ It is nothing less than the loss of almost the whole 
of my fortitiie. The Messrs. Fleecem, after over- 
reaching a good many people in the course of their 
career, have been themselves duped at last, and gone 
down. They had taken the liberty of meddling with 
funds which did not belong to them, and the conse- 
quence is that they carry down with them half a score 
besides myself.” 

Helen looked at him incredulously. 

* You are jesting, Roger Westerly.” 

“1 am not.” 

“You magnify your loss to try me.” 

“No! Ishall only have enough left to start me in 
some small, safe business.” 

He looked at her keenly. Her face blanched. She 
knew now what the change in him meant. 

* You can guess now why I wished to see you,” he 
went on, speaking hurriedly. ‘ You had a right to 
know this. It is for you to say whether it shall make 
any change in our relations.” 

Helen was slowly turning round and round upon 
her finger the plain gold ring he had given her. 
Some conflict was going on in her heart. He did not 
quite understand it. But he waited silently and the 
minutes passed. At last she drew off the ring and 
put it in his hand, looking at him as she did so. 
Something in her face made him ask— 

“Will you be happy in doing this, Helen? I make 
no more professions now than I did at the first—but 
I mean to be honorable—I am ready to keep my word 
and do my utmost to make you happy.” 

“T do not ask it,” she said. 
Roger put up the ring. 

“T hope it will soon be repl; 
Helen.” 

She looked at him, her white cheek flushing a little. 
*‘ Yes, I shall marry Tannerhausen. He isa boor, I 
know, but he worships me in his way and—on the 
whole, Mr. Westerly, we do well to part.”” 
She swept out of the apartment and up stairs, look- 
ing in at Kate’s room on her way to her own. 


“Kate, your friend Mr. Westerly is down stairs. 
He is in trouble and wants to see you.” 
“ What is it?” said Kate. 
“Go down and see!” And she went away, smiling 
to herself. 
Looking from the window she saw Roger pacing up 
and down the verandah. The door opened and Kate 
appeared, hesitating. He held out his hand to her, 
and then both were hidden by the vine-covered 
lattice. A shadow crossed Miss Irving’s face, but it 
passed away. Some regrets were natural at exchang- 
ing Roger Westerly for Tannerhausen. 

“At least it is I who have brought them together,” 
she said softly to herself. 

Kate went out timidly. 

Helen said you wanted me.” 

His face brightened. “Did she. I do, Kate. I 
want you fur my whole life. Little Kate, will you 
marry me?” 

“No sir!” 

“ Why not?” 
. “ Because you are engaged to Helen.” 

“No; that is cancelled.” 

Kate looked up, wondering. The rosy blushes be- 
gan to come swiftly. 

“Kate, lama poor man to-day. I have my own 


d by a di d, 





- | heart to give you, little girl. 
- | happiest wife on the continent. 
Kate drew back, shrugging her shoulders. 


r | marry a poor man,” she said, shyly. 


way to make. Helen does not want to share my pov- 
-| erty. She gives me back my troth. I have a whole 
I will make you the 
Come to me, Kate.” 


“Tt doesn’t occur to you that J may not want to 
“And then to 


accept my sister’s rejected lover!’’ 


hands, but she made a new remonstrance. 
cross and cynical, and—” 
“You love me! 


no words to repel the charge. 
Roger drew out a little note book. 
* See here, Katie!” 
Between the leaves lay a shining black curl. 


**T cared to keep it. 


no longer. 





“Tt will be quite fair, since she takes yours. Poor 
Tanncerhausen will be beside himself. You wont envy 
her, darling—neither her husband nor her riches.” 

Kate tried unsuccessfully to release her imprisoned 
You are 


Tell me so, Katie,” looking down 
into the bright eyes now soft and humid. She found 


“Ah, did you care to keep that?” she murmured. 
I have loved you ever since,” 
and then Katie nestled to his heart, empty and cold 


FRENCH MARRIAGE. 


There is greater reluctance than ever on the part 
of French bachelors and widowers to marry. At a 
recent discussion in a Paris club, the following was 
revealed: 

* Don’t believe that stupid selfishness and a taste 
for easy pleasures are the sole reasons which deter us 
from marrying. Iam neither a selfish nor an idle 
man. Ihave worked for my own living all my life, 
and my only regret is that I cannot work for a family. 
But consider my position, and tell the what you would 
doin my place. Ihave raised myself, not without 
difficulty, to an appointment of twelve thousand 
francs a year. My income suffices to maintain me. 
A wife who brought me twelve thousand frances a 
year, would add more to my expenses than to my in- 
come. In the first place, she would expect to spend, 
herself, in dress, furniture, dinner-giving, show, the 
full interest of her capital. I should be well off if she 
abstained from trenching upon my own earnings. 
The position which I occupy opens to her the doors 
of a certain class of society; by what reason should I 
be able to persuade her not to enter it? She would 
answer, without hesitation, ‘I married you for that, 
monsieur, and for nothing else.’ If I take her there, 
she will discover, as soon as she has crossed the 
threshold, that she is not so well dressed as Madame 
So-and-so. She will not perhaps insist on my giving 
her as many di ds as she beholds sparkling on 
other ladies; but, by way of compensation, she will 
require to be got up by the most fashionable dress- 
maker going. Do you know the average cost of a 
ball to the husband of the most reasonable wife? 
Three hundred francs! Manage that with an income 
of two thousand franes per month. I say nothing 
about children; with only one son, we should be in 
poverty. And he, poor little wretch! What should 
we have to leave him, except our debts? In the 
country, respectable people almost always save; be- 
cause, in the country, they live for themselves. In 
Paris, honest people almost all run into debt, because 
they are obliged to live for others. Iam not talking 
of the single man, who has the right to be a philoso- 
pher; but the married man is the slave of a slave. 
He belongs to his wife, who belongs to vanity.” 

“ But, ieur,” pleaded a list , there is no 
pleasure without pain. Happiness costs a little dearer 
in Paris than it does in the provinces; but it is con- 
sequently all the more highly relished.” 

“ Happiness!” said another. ‘Of what sort of 
happiness are you speaking, if you please? I ama 
widower, and I give you my solemn promise that you 
wont catch me at that phase of happiness again. I 
did not regard my money in the least. My fortune is 
only too considerable, for all the good I ever got out 
of it. From all quarters I had offers of marriage 
portions. I said, no. Since | have the means of mar- 
rying the woman who pleases me, I will take a poor 
one, and she will thank me for it. Itherefore married 
aparvenue. I raised to my own position one of those 
poor desulate creatures who hawk about a forced 
smile, a melancholy bait at which nobody bites. I 
did bite. There was a family. I provided for the 
family.” 

* Doubtless you had your reward.” 

“They proved to me, figures in hand, that to pro- 
duce mademoiselle and bring her forth into the light 
of day, they had got into debt a hundred thousand 
francs. I paid it. I had then only to pocket my hap- 
piness, and walk away with it. A pretty joke! My 
wife, so long as she was not my wife, agreed with me 
on every point. The day after the wedding, she drew 
up her head as stiff as a rattlesnake. She unmasked 
a whole battery of stupidities, old and new, ready to 
fire at my poor common sense. She had a creed of 
her own, principles of her own, aconfessor of her own, 
a literature and a pharmacopeia of her own, with a 
whole battalion of female friends of her own, which 
never, thank Heaven, have been mine. My tastes are 
simple; hers were quite the contrary. My futher left 
meaname of which I am proud, and a title for 
which I do not care a straw. One belongs to one’s 
epoch; my wife belonged to hers. The right to call 
herself ‘marquise’ was too much fur her poor weak 
head. She dragged my coat of arms out of its retreat, 
to stick it on the panels of my carriage, on my plate, 
linen, carpets, furniture. I only wonder she did not 
clap iton my back. She was born Dupont in the 
male line, and Mathieu in the female. Take care, 
therefore, how you marry a ‘ bourgevise’ out of love 
for simplicity! After two years of the most disunited 
union that ever fettered a well-meaning man, I was 
neither master nor servant in my own house. My 
wife, backed by halfa dozen dear friends, had usurped 
everything. They gave slander-parties at my expense, 
at home and abroad. Every Saturday, seven Chris- 
tian mouths confessed my iniquities to a worthy 
Jesuit. Thoroughly worn out, I escaped by the door; 
and 1 ask you, Monsieur the Moralist, what you 
would have done in my place? My wife was not a 
woman, but something hollow, endowed with locomo- 
tion, warm, restless, and overstocked with nerves; a 











convulsions, a galvanic pile. And all her friends (I 
have only reckoned six, but they might be a dozen) 
were as like her as one drop of acid is like another. 
My wife is dead—Heaven be praised !—but the others 
survive, and they have their imitators. The world 
of Paris lies before them; may my guardian ,angel 
keep me out of their way!” 





The benevolent man loves mankind; the courteous 
man respects them. He who loves men will be loved 


them. 





fountain of tears, an orchestra of cries, a catapult of 


by them; he who respects men will be respected by 
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When Dick was ten and I was cight, 
Life's morning sweet and early, 

When he wore aprons checked with blue, 
And yet my hair was curly, 

We used to read, the livelong day, 
Strange tales and old romances; 

Dick liked the Indian stories best, 
But I had softer fancies. 


I clung to fairy tales, alas! 
And books with yellow covers; 
I thought myself a heroine, 
And went In search of lovers. 
I made me wreaths of blooming flowers, 
And spent my mornings crying; 
A bird with head beneath my wing, 
I fancied I was flying. 


We read of war. It seemed to me 
A thing so dread and fearful— 

The thought that Dick might learn to fight 
Made me grow pale and tearful. 

But my young heart, in those bright days, 
When life was yet unclouded, 

Knew not the woe that war had brought— 
The hopes that it had shrouded. 


We had one play called Waterloo— 
Dick always wished to play it; 

I liked dolls better, though, of course, 
I was ashamed to say it. 

Dick had a company of boys, 
‘The name of one was Moses: 

I made him once a soldier's cap, 
And trimmed it round with roses. 


I followed in the ranks myself, 
Their only banner bearing ; 

Dick fastened to my father's cane 
The apron I was wearing. 


How perfectly one day comes back 
When, roused by one another, 

Poor Dick and Moses came to blows, 
And I ran home to mother! 

Dear, gentle heart! Her ready hand 
The cause of peace defended; 

She bribed both foes with gingerbread, 
And so the battle ended. 


O, happy days, too briefly bright! 
O, memories quaint, but pleasant ! 
I cannot bear to link, to-day, 
The glad past with the present! 
My childhood’s visions seem to mock 
My lone heart sad and smitten; 
In dearer life-blood than my own 
The page of war is written! 


In far-off Indian grave he sleeps, 
Where jungle trees are waving; 
Pierced by the foeman's shot he fell, 
His country's honor saving. 

‘Tis all we know. O,no! not all— 
He died as heroes perish; 

He left a memory for our hearts 
To fundly, proudly cherish. 


O, even in my darkest hour, 
One thought my sorrow hushes; 

Thank God! thank God! we speak of him 
With tears, but not with blushes. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES, 
BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


THE FEMALE STRANGER. 


WHEN I was twenty years old, I was employed one 
season on the railroad between Rochester and Niagara 
Falls. I was hired by a friend of my fathers, a Mr. 
Otis, who had a sub-contract under Mr. Boody, the 
main contractor. The grading was mostly done, at the 
time of which I write, as far as Albion, where I 
boarded at the Platt House. My labors were quite 
menial—having the office work to do for the en- 
gineers, and carrying a pole and hatchet for them, 
when they were making surveys. The road at that 
time was called the Rochester, Lockport and Niagara 
Falls Railroad, though now it is a part of the New 
York Central. I endeavored to be faithful and punc- 
tual, hoping some day to rise, take a better position, 
and receive better pay. 1 had been educated in 
strict New England style—having always been taught 
to believe that ‘honesty was the best policy,” o 
proverb which I never believed more implicitly than 
I believe it to-day. And believing in this proverb, I 
soon won the confidence of my employer, and was 
entrusted with sums of money from time to time, to 
carry to different points along the route. 

One day, late in the season, I think it was October, 
Mr. Otis sent to the hotel for me to come to the of- 
fice. He wanted to see me immediately. It was 
then three o'clock in the afternoon. I obeyed the 
summons, and in fifteen minutes walked into the 
office. 

“Here isa package of money that I want you to 
carry to Rochester to-night. There is a trifle over 
nine thousand dollars. Carry it to Mr. Boody, and 
tell him it is all that I can send at the present time. 
He shail have the remainder in the course of next 
week.” 

“It is too late; the boat is already started,” 1 
answered. 

The packet boats were then running on the canal, 
forming the only public conveyance between the | 
towns, and I had no idea of any other way to go. 

‘No matter for the boat; you are to drive my team. 
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You can go as far as your father’s to-night, and carry 
itto Mr. Boody before six o’clock in the morning. | 
Can you do it?” | 
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FRENCH MARRIAGE. 


re is greater reluctance than ever on the part 
nch bachelors and widowers to marry. At a 
+ discussion in a Paris club, the following was 
led: 

'\on’t beliéve that stupid selfishness and a taste 
sy pleasures are the sole reasons which deter us 
marrying. Iam neither a seltish nor an idle 

Ihave worked for my own living all my life, 
»y only regret is that I cannot work for a family. 
consider my position, and tell the what you would 

my place. Ihave raised myself, not without 
ilty, to an appointment of twelve thousand 
a @ year, My income suffices to maintain me. 
» who brought me twelve thousand francs a 
would add more to my expenses than to my in- 
In the first place, she would expect to spend, 
If, in dress, furniture, dinner-giving, show, the 
iterest of her capital. 1 should be well off if she 
ined from trenching upon my own earnings. 
»osition which I occupy opens to her the doors 
certain class of society; by what reason should I 
Je to persuade her not to enter it? She would 
ef, without hesitation, ‘I married you for that, 
jeu, and for nothing else.’ If I take her there, 
will discover, as soon as she has crossed the 
‘hold, that she is not so well dressed as Madame 
nd-so. She will not perhaps insist on my giving 
‘3 many diamonds as she beholds sparkling on 
- ladies; but, by way of compensation, she will 
ire to be got up by the most fashionable dress- 
‘tr going. Do you know the average cost of a 
to the husband of the most reasonable wife? 
‘e hundred francs! Manage that with an income 
vo thousand francs per month. I say nothing 
‘t children; with only one son, we should be in 
rty. And he, poor little wretch! What should 
have to leave him, except our debts? In the 
itry, respectable people almost always save; be- 
e, in the country, they live for themselves. In 
3, honest people almost all run into debt, because 
- are obliged to live for others. Iam not talking 
he single man, who has the right to be a philoso- 
-; but the married man is the slave of a slave. 
»elongs to his wife, who belongs to vanity.” 
But, monsieur,” pleaded a listener, ‘there is no 





sure without pain. Happiness costs a little dearer 
*aris than it does in the provinces; but it is con- 
ently all the more highly relished.” 


- Happiness!” said another. ‘Of what sort of 
piness are you speaking, if you please? I am a 
»wer, and I give you my solemn promise that you 
t catch me at that phase of happiness again. I 
not regard my money in the least. My fortune is 
‘too considerable, for all the good I ever got out 
t. From all quarters I had offers of marriage 
ions. I said, no. Since L have the means of mar- 

xg the woman who pleases me, I will take a poor 





and she will thank me for it. Itherefore married 
urvenue. I raised to my own position one of those 
r desvlate creatures who hawk about a forced 
‘le, @ melancholy bait at which nobody bites. I 
' bite. There was a family. I provided for the 
nily.”” 
Doubtless you had your reward.” 
‘ They proved to me, figures in hand, that to pro- 
‘e mademoiselle and bring her forth into the light 
day, they had got into debt a hundred thousand 
nes. I paid it. I had then only to pocket my hap- 
‘esa, and walk away with it. A pretty joke! My 
2, 80 long as she was not my wile, agreed with me 
every point. The day after the wedding, she drew 
her head as stiff as a rattlesnake. She unmasked 
vhole battery of stupidities, old and new, ready to 
»at my poor common sense. She had a creed of 
‘rc own, principles of her own, a confessor of her own, 
‘iterature and a pharmacopeia of her own, with a 
» ole battalion of female friends of her own, which 
ver, thank Heaven, have been mine. My tastes are 
aple; hers were quite the contrary. My father left 
eaname of which 1 am proud, and a title for 
‘uich Ido not care a straw. One belongs to one’s 
och; my wife belonged to hers. The right to call 
rself ‘marquise’ was too much for her poor weak 
ad. She dragged my coat of arms out of its retreat, 
) stick it on the panels of my carriage, on my plate, 





nen, carpets, furniture. I only wonder she did not 
xp iton my back. She was born Dupont in the 
ale line, and Mathieu in the female. Take care, 
erefore, how you marry a ‘ bourgevise’ out of love 
rsimplicity! After two years of the most disunited 
nion that ever fettered a well-meaning man, I was 
either master nor servant in my own house. My 
ife, backed by halfa dozen dear friends, had usurped 
verything. They gave slander-parties at my expense, 
t home and abroad. Every Saturday, seven Chris- 
an mouths confessed my iniquities to a worthy 
sesuit. Thoroughly worn out, I escaped by the door; 
nd 1 ask you, Monsieur the Moralist, what you 
‘ould have done in my place? My wife was not a 
voman, but something hollow, endowed with locomo- 
ion, warm, restless, and overstocked with nerves; a 
vuntain of tears, an orchestra of cries, a catapult of 
mvulsions, a galvanic pile. And all her friends (I 
ave only reckoned six, but they might be a dozen) 
ere as like her as one drop of acid is like another. 
‘ly wite is dead—Heaven be praised !—but the others 
urvive, and they have their imitators. The world 
t Paris lies before them; may my guardian ,angel 
veep me out of their way!’’ 





The benevolent man loves mankind; the courteous 
1an respects them. He who loves men will be loved 
y them; he who respects men will be respected by 
hem. 
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tell him it is all that I can send at the present time. 
He shall have the remainder in the course of next 
week.” 

“It is too late; the boat is already started,” I 
answered. 

The packet boats were then running on the canal, 
forming the only public conveyance between the 
towns, and I had no idea of any other way to go. 

‘No matter for the boat; you are to drive my team. 
You can go as far as your father’s to-night, and carry 
itto Mr. Boody before six o’clock in the morning. 
Can you do it?” 





more than three miles from the village.” 

“Not more than two. It is only a mile after we 
reach the old road again, and we are at least half way 
over the new.” 

She conversed with artless freedom, and won my 
confidence entirely. I had not even the remotest 
suspicion that she was anything different from what 
she claimed. True the circumstances were a little 
singular, but my sister had often walked further than 
that to reach home on Saturday night after school. I 
was reared in a poor family, and knew something of 
the inconveniences attending poverty, though then I 
did not look upon them in the light which I do now. 





transpired on the evening before, but to my horror, 
he appeared even more incredulous than Mr. Boody. 
He even counselled me to confess my crime—to tell 
where I had secreted the money; aud was kind 
enough to assure me that the offence was in a meas- 
ure pardonable, since I was so young, and of course 
easily tempted. If I would make a full confession, 
he would use his influence to have me pardoned! 

*‘ Your story is too absurd upon the face of it, for 
any jury to believe. You will be convicted inevitably, 
and if youstand trial, your punishment will be much 
more severe than if you pleaded guilty. What is your 





answer?” 
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§ DICK AND I. * Yes.” : : Wheu we were near the old road, we met a single “Mr. Otis, Iam not guilty,” I said, with spirit. 
When Dick was ten and I was eight, “The team is alrealy at the door. Drive as fast | team. “You know that I would not take your money. I 
Life’s morning sweet and early, as you can, and not hurt the pony. You can take a “There is Frederick now—the boat is in, and he | want to see my father; I have one favor to ask, that 
When he wore aprons checked with blue, late supper at Spencerport if you like—feed the pony, | has started after me. Father must be very sick. | you will say nothing to my father of this till he sees 
a yet my hair was send at any rate—and remember what you carry. Be | Frederick?” me here. Will you do me this favor, Mr. Otis?” 
"Mocun elated aa moe nb careful that you don’t lose it.” “Ts it you, Lizzie? Iam glad you started; father | ‘I will inform him of your wishes, and you shall 
Dick hed the fadlan etories sen, My father lived at that time on the Buffalo road, | isdying. Get in here, quick as possible,” said the | see him inan hour. I know, Mr. Sayles, that you 
Rise F bid Welker teaches. and so near the limits of the city, that we called it | young man, whom I took to be her brother. may beinnocent; I hope youare. I shall not seek 
“Rochester” where he lived. Istarted immediately, ‘What is the matter? Dying? Do drive quickly | to persecute you; Ihave had great contidence in yc ur 
’ I clung to fairy tales, alas! and in casting up the distance, and dividing the | —O dear!” honesty, but the evidence is too convincing.” 
: aos mag laa number of miles in the whole, by the number which | Sie was in the carriage in a moment, whirling | ‘ Evidence?” I said, surprised. 
Anh want th saasah oF ton I thought I could safely drive in an hour, I fuund | away as rapidly as a faust horse could carry them. I “Your story is evidence incontrovertible. It is 
I made me wreaths of blooming flowers, that I could reach my destination about one o’clock | did not wonder that she was too much excited to | absurd.” 
And spent my mornings crying; in the morning. thank me, I was too much excited myself, in sym-| Mr. Otis leftme. Was it then possible for one so 
A bird with head beneath my wing, I drove the first few miles quite slowly, it being | pathy, to even think of it at the time. I noticed that | innocent as myself to be subjected to all the igno- 
I fancied I was flying. an axiom with my father, thata slow beginning made | they took « different road, as soon as they came to it, | miny of a real criminal? The thought oppressed me. 
Weaidhot ely Sekdiail tens a quick journey. 4 from the main one to the village, but as it led to the | I had thought society organized too thoroughly, and 
A thingee advan Cheatin Always start off leisurely, he would say. “A | outskirts of the same village in one direction, I | on too equitable principles for such an unholy con- 
The thought that Dick might learn to fight horse just from the stable, well fed, cannot move | thought of course that her father lived in that direc- | summation to be possible. But there in my cell my 
Made me grow pale and tearfal. rapidly without fretting. It takes two hours to put | tion. I was moved by her feelings, and thought of | confidence left me. The stigma was already fastened 
But my young heart, in those bright days, a horse into a condition for travelling.” It was quite | nothing else for some minutes—not indeed till they | upon me. I wept until the fountain of tears wasdry, 
When life was yet unclouded, warm, too, and the roads were dusty. had passed out of my sight, and I had passed the | as I thought of the dreadful position in which I was 
Knew not the woe that war had brought— After it hal become dark, or so dark that I could | road which they took. Then my natural state of} placed. Would my parents believe in my innocence? 
The hopes that it had shrouded. only see with difficulty, I looked at my watch, and | mind returned in a measure, and I thought of my | [ expected them now every moment—yet how could 
‘ found that I had gained a mile on the rate proposed | money. Jt was gone! I meet them? So often as my mother had led me to 
“Sines claeaoa: perhour. I should at least reach home (my father’s | I stopped my horse, rifled every pocket, took up | church, prayed with me beside my trundle-bed, talk- 
Whee dalts better pote pf Oia house was my home) as early as twelve o'clock. The | the cushions of the seat, examined the buggy | ed with me of the good, howcould I mect her there? 
(" f was lank avik . pony was & good traveller, and especially a fast walk- | thoroughly, but no money was to be found. I re- | And my good father, whom I reverenved and loved 
A Dick hed s cumpany of boys, r, which helped me up hills, and over rough places, | membered that I held it in my hand when I overtook | so deeply, who had counselled me and believed in me, 
iis 1idbiie of oh wis Modes : much faster than L had been accustomed to go. the lady; that I placed it hastily on the seat beside | anddoted upon me as the staff of his declining years; 
* I made him once a soldier's cap, In climbing a long hill—the longest at least on the | me, as I assisted her into the carriage, and that I | the thought that he must gv tua jail tu see a boy up- 
And trimmed it round with roses. route, which on the whole wasa very level and pleas- | had been careful to feel it there, several times, while | on whom he bai lavished so much kindness and con- 
Siditesinlidec tha andiiniaeains ant one—I overtook a young lady walking, and ask- we rode and talked. It was a large bundle, and I | fidence, was overpowering. 
iets ont bounen co = ed her to ride. It was a part of the road on which | was careful to sit upon it in part. Ihadno pocket | Istarted, when the jailer opened the door, and 
Pi en Arercrens cee hie there were no houses for more than two miles—a | large enough in which to carry it, save my coat pock- | burst:into agpassion of uncontrollable feeling, as my 
fin conte ¢ whe wantin. place where the road had recently been altered, and | ets upon the outside, and considered it safer upon the | father, my mother and my sister walked toward me, 
was therefore new and rough. I thought nothing of | seat, serving as a cushion, than dangling in an out- | My sister wound her arms around my neck, and wept 
How perfectly one day comes back the money in connection with the kindness (pardon | side pocket. What would be a strange course for a | upon my shoulder. My mother held my hand to her 
When, roused by one another, me for calling it a kindness), for the lady had the ap- | business man to pursue, was very natural to me, with- | lips, while the tears crept silently down her furrowed 
Poor Dick and Moses came to blows, pearance of being a lady, notwithstanding she was | out knowledge, and without facilities. cheeks; and my father did not weep, but he held his 
— if 0 _ to mother! making a journey on foot, and alone, in the night. I I was further so unsophisticated, that I did not | lip with his teeth, and I knew that his heart was 
_ - berm ! ~ — hand thought her also very beautiful, possibly because I | tien believe the fair stranger had taken it. The | bursting. 
tie whet sor Speen tah saw her form and face in the shadow of the night. | thought occurred to me—but 1 thought it much more | ‘‘O Georgy! Georgy! you didn’t take the money, 
Kad oo the batGe anded. E . She was smaller than the average of women, had | probable that I had lost it. It might have been | did you? You are good, if they did bring you here. 
long, flowing tresses about her shoulders, and the | swept from the carriage when she alighted. Her | It was cruel, wasn’t it, Georgy?” said my sister. 
O, happy days, too briefly bright! contour of her face was certainly faultless. She | shawl fell from her shoulders, down upon the seat. She was younger than I, and I knew that she loved 
O, memories quaint, but pleasant ! thanked me, pleasantly—I fancied that there was | In gathering it up, hastily, she might have brushed | medearly. We had been very happy together in our 
I cannot bear to link, to-day, grief in the intonations of her voice—and took a seat | the money out upon the ground. She might have | childhood —sweet, innocent childhood —the good 
- : ee pcre ang in my buggy. I am matter-of-fact, and have not the | taken it, I admitted so much, but I did not believe | Father in heaven only knows with what relief I heard 
aie Sasa Seeaie sch deb gtedhdeins least romance in my nature, and was not moved | her guilty. The money was wrapped in light colored | her words of confidence. She at least believed in my 
Jun denser Uife-bleod than may pik principally by a love of adventure. I gave her aseat, | paper, and, making a large bundle, would be easily | innocence. 
The page of war is written! and felt, in the darkness, with the lovely stranger | seen in the road. I therefore turned my horse “Yes, sister dear, I am innocent—I didn’t take it.” 
beside me, much as I should have felt had she been | around—took him by the bit, and went slowly and I unwound her arms. My mother imprinted the 
In far-off Indian grave he sleeps, my sister. carefully back over the road. When I reached the | sweetest kiss of my life upon my cheek, and then I 
Where jungle trees are waving; “ You will think it strange,” she said immediately, | point where the lady had alighted, I searched long | strove to master my emotion, as I took the hand of 
Pierced by the foeman's shot he fell, “that I should be walking this lonely road, at this | 4nd carefully. Then I went further back, to a point | my father. ‘ 
Pvp yc ee ee ae late hour. Lhave been to Brockport to school, and | where I knew I had made sure it was with me; alas! “Father,” said I, speaking with a choked utter- 
He died as hegeon ouiebs received a telegram that my father was sick, and de- | no money was to be found. It was gone! ance in spite of every effort. ‘I wanted to see you. ° 
He left a memory for our hearts sired me to come home to-night. The boat started To me, it seemed like a terrible thing. Nine thou- | I want to tell you all about it. Do youthinkI could 
To fondly, proudly cherish. just as I was crossing the bridge to take it. I had not | sand dollars was in my mind an enormous sum of | do it, father?” 
0, sain idiega teamed money to hire a man to bring me—we are poor now | money. More than that, my reputation was at stake. “No, George, Ido not. It is sad to tind you here, 
yn he pe nc oe ’ —and I saw no other way but to walk a part of the | 1 led my horse carefully back, searching the road | but I had rather a thousand times find youin prison, 
hank Godt dank Goa Lee pon of bim distance, getting a ride with Mr. Beldin, who lives | again, and then yielded to the conviction which I | innocent, than in a palace, guilty. Tell me, George. 
Wish tonsa, bat net with Beeches. just back here, as far as his house.” could no longer resist—the lady had takenit. I be- | I believe 1 in you, as implicitly as ever.” 
Z It so happened, that I was acquainted with Mr. | lieved it at last, and drove rapidly over the road He spoke with emotion, yet with considerable firm- 
iy Beldin, and knew so much of her story to be true. | which they had taken. IfI could notovertake them, | ness. His confidence took a load from my soul, and 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) His residence was the last one that I had passed up- | I should find a light where there was sickness. I | I related minutely every incident connected with the 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. on the road, and he himself was just that rough, un- | reached the village, drove to two houses where lights | loss of the money. 
: thinking man, who would think it quite right four a | were burning, and satisfied myself that neither of | ‘It is remarkable,” he said, when I had finished, 
eh einai anand young lady to walk a few miles in the night, and too | them was the place. I related the circumstances, | “and perhaps you will have to suffer. I will retain 
. selfish to assist her, provided it cost trouble to him. | but received no satisfactory information concerning | Mr. Martindale to defend you, and try to get the 
It was like Mr. Beldin, and she spoke frankly. 1 | thedyingman. Then I drove to the hotel, called for | bonds for your release. Keep up a brave heart; we 
THE FEMALE STRANGER. therefore credited her story. I was not schooled in | the landlord, and related to him the facts, and beg- | shall never think you guilty, and God will know. It 
WHEN I was twenty years old, I was employed one | ‘leceptions of the world, as more recently I have | ged him to assist me, promising to pay him liberally. | is asad hour, but it is always darkest just before 
season on the railroad between Rochester and Niagara | become. “ You’ve been humbugged, young man,” he said, day.” 
Falls. I was hired by a friend of my fathers, a Mr. “‘T am acquainted with Mr. Beldin,” I observed. | bluntly; “sold, as we call it. It was a plot. Of With many other words of encouragement, spoken 
Otis, who had a sub-contract under Mr. Boody, the | “ It was very kind in him to give me a ride as far | course the ‘dying father,’ too, was an invention. I | bY all of them, they left me. We parted almost cheer- 
main contractor. The grading was mostly done, at the | 48 his house. His daughter is attending the same | advise you to go to Mr. Boody, and tell him the | fully. In looking back to that hour, and calling up 
time of which I write, as far as Albion, where I | school, and he was up after her. I rode with them.” | story. He'll trace it out if anybody can. It aint | its emotions, I think I can say that I was happy even 
boarded at the Platt House. My labors were quite} “There was no kindness about it,” I answered; | any use to look round here.” in my cell. Sweet thoughts came to me—my friends 
menial—having the office work to do for the en- | «there is no kindness inthe man. Why did he not | “Will you do me the favor to speak to the authori- | would love me still, and God knew that I was inno- 
gineers, and carrying a pole and hatchet for them, | carry you to the end of your journey? That would | ties, and put them on the lookout?” cent. I slept peacefully; while the cold walls kept 
when they were making surveys. The road at that | have been justice, though not kindness.” “Yes—anything. My idea is, the sooner Mr. | guard ovér my body, I fancied the angels watched 
time was called the Rochester, Lockport and Niagara | “J could not think of putting him to the trouble. | Boody knows of this, the better.” sympathizingly over my spirit. Innocence! how lit- 
- Falls Railroad, though now it is a part of the New | Martha, his daughter, suggested it, but I protested | thanked him for his advice ; drove past my father’s tle does the world understand its value! 
York Central. I endeavored to be faithful and punc- | against it. I am accustomed to walking, and knew | house with all the speed to which I could urge the By great exertion—by mortgaging all that he had 
tual, hoping some day to rise, take a better position, | | could go through without inconvenience. I was | horse; reached the residence of Mr. Boody as early | in the world, and with the assistance of Mr. Martin- / 
and receive better pay. I had been educated in | thankful that he helped me so much.” as twelve o’clock, and told him my story, in great dale, whosc kindness to our family I can never repay 
strict New England style—having always been taught | « Haye you far to go?” anguish of mind. He listened attentively, seemed a | —Mmy father got bonds for my appearance at court, 
to believe that “honesty was the best policy,” a| “Only to Spencerport. My father lives about a | little moved and I fancied that he was half incred- | and the next day I was released. 
proverb which I never believed more implicitly than | mile from the main hotel.” ulous. Perhaps it was not all a fancy. ““T believe in your innocence,” Mr. Martindale 
Ibelieve it to-day. And believing in this proverb, I | « And I shall have to be guilty of the same mean-| “ You will stop here to-night, Mr. Sayles,” he ob- | said to me, “ but whether I can make a jury believe 
soon won the confidence of my employer, and was ness, with which I charge Mr. Beldin. I have driven | served. ‘I may need your assistance. I shall take in ic, is quite uncertain. We must use every exer- 
entrusted with sums of money from time to time, to | all the way from Albion since four o’clock, and must | immediate measures for recovering the money. I | tion to find the parties really guilty, and then all is 
carry to different points along the route. drive to Rochester to-night. 1 will get a team, | will show you your room.” well. Ifwesucceedin that, of course yuu are clear of 
One day, late in the season, I think it was October, | though, and see that you are carried home. Ican| I retired, but not to sleep. The disaster of the | even suspicion.” 
Mr. Otis sent to the hotel for me to come to the of- | do it while my horse is feeding. I will not, on any | night ran through my troubled mind, over and over| “ When will the trial take place?” I asked. 
fice. He wanted to see me immediately. It was | consideration, be as mean as Mr. Beldin.” again. The coolness of Mr. Boody I attributed to the | ‘‘In about two months. There is time for a great 
then three o’clock in the afternoon. I obeyed the} «It is very kind on your part, but I expect a team | difference in our respective stations. In the morn- | deal of work, and I advise you to lend all your ener- 
summons, and in fifteen minutes walked into the | in waiting, to meet me at the landing. We shall ar- | ing I was arrested; and because no one would give | gies to the task of getting some clue to the lady.” 
office. 4 rive, I think, as soon as the boat. I am glad that I | bonds for my appearance in court, was remanded to| “ will do all that I can, but I have little hope. I 
“Here is a package of money that I want you to | can spare you the trouble, and thank you quite as | jail. In the evening of the same day, Mr. Otis visit- | have nothing, absolutely nothing for a clue.” 
n carry to Rochester to-night. There is a trifle over heartily as though you really took it. We are not |ed me. I related to him, circumstantially, all that I did alll could. I watched the streets, drove over 
nine thousand dollars. Carry it to Mr. Boody, and 


all the country, visited nearly every house in the 
region, on some pretext or other, hoping to meet that 
face again. As might be expected, I was unsuccessful, 
and went to trial upon the naked circumstances. 

It was the fifth day of January, when my father 
surrendered me to the officials, to teke my trial for 
defaulting my employer out of nine thousand dollars 
in money. It was equivalent to theft. The room was 
crowded with spectators, and I thought many sym- 
pathizing eyes were turned toward me, as I stood be- 
fore the dreaded tribunal. 

“Speak honestly, George,” my father said to me, 
‘“‘and meet whatever comes. Mr. Martindale assures 
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me that there is an even chance for your acquittal. 
Your honesty will stand in good stead—there is no 
blot upon your fame. I thank God for that.” 

My father, mother and sister had seats near me. 
They were troubled, and intensely anxious, my sister 
weeping constantly, though quietly. 

I was allowed to give my account of the transac- 
tion, which I did without a tremor of nerve. I was 
even unnaturally calm. 

Afterward, to my great surprise, and to the aston- 
ishment of my futher, witnesses were brought for- 
ward to show that my standing was not the best. 
One testified that I had falsified concerning a horse, 
which I sold for my father. Another, that I had not 
paid my bills promptly at the Platt House. Another 
that he had seen me frequently in the company of 
bad men at night, in Albion. Many little things of 
this nature were put into the case against me, and I 
thought my destiny already sealed. Ihad not thought 
that even malice could say so much. The prosecut- 
ing authority had waived the opening plea, and Mr. 
Martindale spoke in my defence. All that could be 
said, he said, but he could do little more than appeal 
to the sympathies of the jury, and dwell upon the 
improbability of my committing the crime. 

Upon the other side, the plea surprised me. I had 
not supposed such a probability of my crime could 
by any possibility be established. The current set 
strongly against me. My mother covered her face 
with her hands, and I knew, by the expression upon 
the anxious features of my father, that the case was 
hopeless. I felt certain that I should be brought in 
guilty. 

The jury retired, and in fifteen minutes returned 
with their verdict. The audience was still as night. 

“Gentlemen, have you—” 

“ Wait, wait!” 

All eyes were turned towards the door from whence 
the voice came. There was a bustling in the au- 
dience; aslight female figure pressed through the 
crowd, and stood in front of the judge. There were 
the same flowing tresses, the same faultless contour 
of face, the same graceful form! 

“Where is the prisoner?” 

She spoke in the same modulated tone, though evi- 
dently under strong excitement. I was pointed out. 

“There is the money—take it, and discharge the 
prisoner!” 

She laid it before the judge, and then standing be- 
fore the audience, said, in a clear and strong tone, 
yet speaking with difficulty and evidently embar- 
rassed. 

“Arrest me if you will; lamat yourmercy. Iam 
from the grave of my father. Yesterday we buried 
him, by the side of my brother. All through the 
autumn nights we watched by his bedside by night 
and by day. I never had occasion to use my shawl, 
and threw it hastily upon the shelf, that night, when 
Iwent home. Anxiety for my father drowned every 
other thought. The prisoner has told his story truly 
—I heard it this morning from the lips of a friend. 
Yesterday morning I wanted the shaw] to wear to the 
burying-ground, and found the package rolled up in 
its folds. Idid not mean to take it—I don’t know 
how I took it. We live in a little house off from the 
road, and no one has asked for the money. When I 
found it, my recollections returned to that night, 
when a kind stranger helped me faster towards my 
sick father. Then I heard of the trial, something 
which every one had heard of before. I have hasten- 
ed to make reparation. Thank God that I have come 
in season. I did not want the money—it was not 
mine, and I did not want it. This,” said she, turn- 
ing to me, “is all the return I can make for your 
kindness.” 

“Enough!” said my father. ‘God bless you!” 

My mother embraced her, and my sister, overjoy- 
ed, threw herself into my arms. I was released at 
once, by order of the judge, and saw the happiest mo- 
ment of my life in that court-room. 

After that, Mr. Otis proffered me a better position, 
which Irejected. My father said: 

** You see in this instance, how priceless is an inno- 
cent heart.” 

After that, Mr. Martindale asked me to study law 
in his office, and has been a firm friend from that day 
to this. Mr. Boody apologized for the arrest, and af- 
ter that I became better acquainted with the stran- 
ger lady, and married her one June morning, just 
nine years ago. 


as 





KEEPING A SECRET. 

When a secret is entrusted toa friend in confidence, 
it should, to be properly kept, be locked up even from 
his own thoughts. He should not be content with 
merely refraining from betraying it to others; he 
should also refrain from betraying it to himself. If 
a man consigns a casket, containing treasures to the 
care of another, he wil! justly feel that his confidence 
has been to a degree vivlated, if he comes to know 
that the latter has been in the habit of unlocking the 
casket, and poring over its contents day after day as 
if it were his own, and that, too, ina exposed position. 
So with the secret. Though confided to a friend, it 
still belongs to him by whom it was confided, who 
has his own reasons fur performing this act of friend- 
ship; and to have it continually before the mind is 
not only making, in one sense, another’s property 
one’s own, but it is exposed to the danger of escaping 
at any unguarded moment in one form or another, 
sufficiently, at least, to give grounds to surmises 
which may closely bear upon the truth. 





Why are crows the moat sensible of birds? Because 
they never complain without cause (caws). 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DOVE VS. VULTURE. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Once Athene and Neptune, disputing which name 
Should be given to Athens, before the gods came, 
Who decreed that whichever the human race gave 
The present most useful, their verdict should have. 


Where the trident of Neptune smote first, from the 
ground 

Sprang a battle-horse forth glaring flercely around; 

When the spear of Athene, descending, gave birth 

To an olive-tree modestly bowing to earth. 


Then they gave her a verdict, whose great crimson seal 

Placed it sacred forever beyond all appeal; 

For that seal—stamped like Charlemagne’s with the 
sword's hilt— 

Was the first drop by War from its red chalice spilt. 


THE SUSPICIOUS COLONEL. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 





BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 





“Tr wont do, Wilson,” said Mrs. Chutney; ‘“ five 
and nine are fourteen, and seven are twenty-one; 
the currie powder three shillings, and the chillies 
three and fourpence. You are eightpence short.” 
And she looked up into the severe functionary’s face 
anxiously. 

“ Well, ’m,” returned the injured cook, ‘I have 
lived in the best of tumilies, and kep’ the books, and 
I must say it’s discouraging to have insinuations—” 

‘Tam sure, Wilson,” interrupted Mrs. Chutney, 
timidly, *‘I have no intention of insinuating any- 
thing. Iam rather nervous this morning. I cannot 
count up coolly now, for Colonel Chutney will be 
down directly. I will try again after breakfast. And 
O Wilson, do make the toast crisp.” 

“The toast!” repeated Wilson, in a high key. 
“Well, ’m, I did think you knew as that’s the page’s 
business.” 

““O, it is the page’s business? I didn’t know,” 
said Mrs. Chutney, slightly humiliated. ‘“ You may 
go now, Wilson, and take those books with you.” 

But before Wilson could obey, Colonel Chutney 
entered and cut off her retreat. The colonel was 
accurately attired in a morning suit of dark brown, 
a fresh-looking, dark-haired, dark-eyed man, with 
broad shoulders and powerfulframe. A quick frown 
came and went habitually on his brow, against which 
was often balanced a smile of some sweetness. A 
superticial observer would say he was a very energetic 
person. A deeper insight suggested irritability and 
preciseness. He walked silently to the breakfast- 
table, while Mrs. Chutney rang the bell, and then 
hastily regulated her writing materials. 

“ Louisa,” began the colonel, portentously, “ whose 
duty is it to attend to my dressing-things, hey?” 

‘Why, Sophia’s, dear. Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Wrong! When is anything right in this house? 
There are my boot-hooks on the wrong side of the 
table again—a second time, by Jove! If I had these 
lazy vagabonds in the East, egad, I’d give them stick 
enough. But I was a fool to leave Rudnuggadhar 
for the misery and neglect of this wretched rat- 
hole!” 

“ But, my love, I am sure every one tries all they 
can to make you comfortable. Do net talk of that 
horrid hot place. See how nice and cool—” 

**Cool?” repeated the colonel. “I tell you, I never 
suffered so much from heat in all my life, as I endure 
in England. Everything is arranged here fur winter, 
and, when a few hot days come, phew! you are 
melted, scorched, burntup. Hot clothes, hot streets, 
hot houses, and, confound it, worse than all, hot 
beer!” 

Disgusted, he seated himself at the breakfast- 
table. 

“Where is that confounded boy? And” (pointing 
to cook) “ what is she doing here?” 

Mrs. Wilson, who had waiting for her turn to 
come, hastily retreated. 

‘You see,’ began Mrs. Chutney, hesitatingly, ‘1 
thought I should have time to go over the books 
with her before you came down, dear.” 

“Ha! Just your usual way. Everything out of 
place; everything out of time. There you are, hur- 
rying over your books that require the utmost delib- 
eration, keeping Wilson here while the hall is in 
disgraceful confusion.” 

The page entered and set on the breakfast, while 
the irate colonel continued, ‘I stumbled over a 
broom and a mat! a mat and a broom, by Jove! as I 
came down. Lift this,” pointing to the cover, and 
addressing the page. ‘Ha! bloaters again!” 

“But you said you liked bloaters,” urged Mrs. 
Chutney. 

** Who said I didn’t?” returned her husband, ‘ but 
the next time I get them twice in the same week, I’ll 
go and breakfast at the club.” 

The repast now proceeded in peace—that is, silence 
—for a while, when the page re-entered, and inform- 
ed Colonel Chutney that his tailor had waited on him 
by appointment. 

“Show him into the dining-room. I will be with 
him directly,’’ returned the colonel. ‘* Louisa,” he 
continued, “‘ write a note to Samperton: ask him to 
come and dine on Thursday, or to fix his own day. 
We'll get Thompson and Mango, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bullion to meet him. Nice woman Mrs. Bullion! 
Quite a woman of the world; has her wits about her. 
I would not mind laying long odds that Bullion 





never stumbles over mats and brooms when he comes 
down to breakfast.” 

“I wish Tom was in town; he is always so agree- 
able at dinner,” said Mrs. Chutney, wisely ignoring 
the disparaging conclusion of the colonel’s speech. 

* Where is that scamp of a brother of yours?” ask- 
ed her husband. 

“O, he is improving greatly! He has gone out of 
town somewhere to study; and is so determined to 
work, that he will not give his address to any one, 
fearing to be interrupted.” 

“Ha! he may have other reasons. However, you 
have tinished breakfast, so sit down, write to Sam- 
perton, and | will post the note myself.” Mrs. Chut- 
ney rose obediently, and seated herself at the 
writing-table. ‘‘ Don’t forget,” continued the colonel, 
“to ask him for an answer.” 

“Why, ofcourse he will send an answer if—” 

“ There’s no of course in the case,’ said Colonel 
Chutney, sharply. ‘ Just write as 1 tell you;” then 
turning at the door, he added, “and be sure you 
write to Deal about that ottoman. It is too big. It 
is disgraceful!” And he left the room, 

Mrs. Chutney dipped her pen in the ink and be- 
gan. She was a gentle, timid woman, and had been 
early left an orphan to the care of a severe, stroug- 
minded maiden aunt, her father’s sister. Although 
she had a trifling independence, enough to pay tor 
her maintenance and education, her aunt, neverthe- 
less, treated he as if she was the most abject depend- 
ent. Her brother, a year or two older than herself, 
had, for no particular reason, selected medicine as 
his profession, and was the very type of a medical 
student. He was a source of constant anxiety to his 
sister, whose principal comfort lay in the society of 
her cousin, Mary Holden, a girl about her own age, 
who was also a ward of the formidable aunt, Miss 
Barbara Boustield. ‘ 

Both these girls had been placed at the respectable 
establishment of Mrs. aud Misses Monitor by their 
guardian while yet children. Here they remained for 
nearly ten years, happy, with the inalienable joy of 
youth, despite the trowns of Aunt Bousfield, the 
monotony of schovul life, and the absence of future 
prospects; especially for Mary Holden, whose little 
all did not afford more than enough to pay for her 
preparation for more mature years, when she had 
nothing but her own exertions to look to. 

Yet so much more depends on character than cir- 
cumstance, that Mary Holden, the poorer of the 
cousins, successfully held her own against the formi- 
dable aunt; while both Louisa and Tom Bousfield 
trembled even at the shadow of her coal-scuttle 
bonnet. 

Mrs. Chutney had scarcely finished one of her 
notes when the door opened, and a young lady en- 
tered in bonnet and shawl—a graceful-looking girl, 
shorter and slighter than Mrs. Chutney, with large 
dark gray eyes, shaded by black lashes, and brown, 
wavy, glossy hair, a pert little nose, and a mouth so 
red-lipped, so arch, so changeable in expression, and 
parting to show such radiant teeth, that you readily 
forgave it for being larger than regulation beauty 
admits. She wore a delicately-tinted summer dress, 
and a barege shawl draped a la Parisienne. Miss 
Holden had, by much courage and dexterity, ob- 
tained leave to spend the last year in a Parisian 
‘* pension,” for sundry educational reasons, and that 
she might, a few months hence, be justified in put- 
ting forth, ‘‘ French acquired on the continent,” as 
one of ber recommendations when commencing the 
real battle of life. She had now settled as a parlor 
boarder at the old school; which had the advantage 
of being in the neighborhood to her Cousin Louisa. 

Mrs. Chutney’s face brightened as she rose to kiss 
her visitor. 

**O Mary dear! I am so glad to see you! 
it that you are so early?” 

“Well, Aunt Barbara called for me this morning,” 
replied Miss Holden, ‘ and hurried me along in her 
usual rapid style; then she stopped suddenly near 
this, and exclaimed, ‘ There, I forgot, I took you out 
too soon! I don’t want you—go see your cousin, 
and say I will call about luncheon-time.’ ” 

“No matter what reason,” said Mrs. Chutney, 
affectionately; “1 think it good, if it brings you 
here.” 

“ What is the matter with you, Louisa?” was 
Mary’s not very relevant reply; “ you look as if you 
were in some kind of trouble.” 

“O, nothing particular, only I am always wrong 
about something or other, and I fear I shall never be 
right.” 

** No, you never will be right as long as you think 
so, Loo dear. Just believe firmly you are never 
wrong, and the chances are, that two-thirds of the 
world will agree with you. You are a dear good soul, 
worth a dozen of me: but you let every one put you 
aside. You are always fancying you have staked 
your last throw. Pooh, love, there is no such thing 
asa last throw! Life is Fortunatus’s purse—while 
there is life, there is hope.” 

Mrs. Chutney’s reply was interrupted by the 
colonel’s loud voice outside, ‘‘ No sir, certainly not! 
you agreed to fit me, and you have not fitted me. A 
waistcoat! Nothing of the sort, sir. I say it’sa bag 
—a bag, sir. No alterations for me, O no. A new 
one, or nothing.” 

“OQ Mary!” exclaimed Mrs. Chutney, ‘‘ I have not 
finished my notes, Speak to him, dear, when he 
comes in—keep him engaged.” 

She had hardly re-seated herself when the colonel 
entered. “Ah, Mary!’ he said, blandly, “ blooming 
Come, Mary! a kiss—you know 


How is 


and bright as ever! 
we are cousins.” 
“Ah, you wicked man!” returned Mary, offering 





her cheek, “‘ when will you get rid of your wild sol- 
dier ways?” 

‘*Pooh, my dear girl,” said the colone], smoothing 
his cravat, “I am tamed now—the old pleasant 
devil isexorcised, and the rover is turned into the 
slave of the ring—eh, Loo?” 

Mrs. Chutney was too busy writing even to pre- 
tend to hear, 

“ There is a large slice of the—a—the gentleman 
you named—left for all that, colonel,” replied Mary. 
“TI saw an old friend of yours, a few days ago— 
Captain Peake. He came to see a couple of little 
Indian orphans at Mrs. Monitor’s. He had tea in 
the drawing-room, and,” peeping through her fingers, 
* told such tales of you, colonel.” 

“What the deuce could he tell,” returned the 
colonel, feigning to be a little alarmed. ‘ He knew 
very little of me, and—ah—O, I remember Peake, 
he commanded the Hastings in the second China 
war.” 

“Did he? I should not have thought him old 
enough for that. But Mrs. Monitor will never let 
you inside the doors again. She thinks you such a 
dangerous character !”” 

“O, she does?” said the colonel, complaisantly. 
“Well, once it would not have been easy to keep me 
out where I wanted to getin. Loo, we must have 
Peake to dinesome day. Have you finished your in- 
vitations? for I must be off.”’ 

“T shall be ready directly,” replied Mrs. Chutney, 
sealing her notes. ‘ There!” 

The colonel took out his glasses to examine thle 
directions. ‘‘That’s all right,” he observed. “1 
shall send the boy with this one to Deal. Keep 
Mary to dinner, Loo.” And, with a general wave of 
the hand, Colonel Chutney departed. 

“Ah, Mary,” exclaimed Mrs. Chutney, “I wish I 
could manage him as well as you do!” 

* Loo dear,” returned Mary, laying her hand im- 
pressively on Mrs. Chutney’s arm, “I have one 
e-normous advantage over you.” 

“ Pray, what is that?” 

“Tam not his wife. But, Loo, dear, I have not 
seen you for three days, and have not been able to 
have a real talk since the morning you left me at 
Mrs. Bullion’s palazzo in Regent’s Park, and O, I had 
such an adventure.” 

“An adventure?” repeated Mrs. Chutney. 

“You shall hear.” Her cousin’s eyes sparkled 
with fun and mischief. ‘‘1I had not sat five minutes 
before some one was announced by the palazzo valet 
a name so utterly distorted that I haven’t a notion 
what it is, and there entered a tall, aristocratic, 
well-dressed, good-looking man.” 

“A stranger?” 

“*] never saw himin my life before. After the first 
greetings he scarcely spoke to the hostess, but ad- 
dressed himself much too exclusively to me, That 
did not embarrass me so much; only while uttering 
common-places he would look tenderly at me!” 

“Your fancy, Mary, depend upon it,” remarked 
Mrs. Chutney, gravely. 

“Fancy or not, he shortened my visit; and I had 
hardly walked io the end of Portland-place before I 
Jelt him coming after me.” 

‘* What nonsense!” 

“Theinstinct was a true one,” continued Miss Hol- 
den, “for presently he was at my side, lifting his hat 
gracefully, and turning all sorts of compliments. Of 
course I felt a little frightened. Still I could not re- 
sist the fun of it, somehow.” 

* You surely did not encourage him?” 

“To the extent of asking him to be so very kind 
as to call a cab for me, in order to get rid of him.” 

“ And you did get rid of him?” 

“Not altogether; for yesterday morning I was 
returning from Kensington with a book for Mrs. 
Monitor, and, when near to the Old Palace, my fash- 
ionable admirer suddenly presented himself and 
addressed me again. 

‘Mercy, Mary!” cried Mrs. 
“what did he say?” 

“Well, nothing worthy of death or bonds; only 
that I had never been absent from his mind, and all 
that, you know—the usual formulary. I fear I 
laughed.” 

“QO Mary!” interrupted Mrs. Chutney, in a dis- 
tressed tone, ‘how could you be so imprudent! What 
will that gentleman think of you?” 

“Nonsense, love,” returned Miss Mary, with a 
saucy smile, ‘don’t grudge me a little harmless 
diversion. Remember what a dull life Llead. And 
this man! Why, I shall never see him again; if I 
do, trustto me to take care of myself. Now put on 
your bonnet and let us take a stroll in the gardens 
while the morning is cool.” 


Chutney, aghast, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE same bright morning which shone upon the 
gorgeously furnished house in Richmond-gardens, 
Bayswater, was lending more than ordinary effect to 
the various costly buhl and marqueterie tables, cab- 
inets, and rich textures displayed in the renowned 
show-rooms of Messrs. Deal, Board, and Co., uphol- 
sterers, Piccadilly. 

It was yet too early for any of their distinguished 
customers to drop in. Mr. Adolphus Deal—who had 
become the head of the firm on the death of the 
honest old cabinet-maker his father—had not yet 
appeared above the visible horizon. He was an ex- 
aggerated specimen of the modern ‘ashionable trades- 
man who incongruously combines the fine gentle- 
man with the eager shopkeeper. He had a profound 
belief in himself as a man of taste, a man of business 
and a man of pleasure. 
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A few shopmen were dotting about, and a gray- 
headed old clerk occasionally addressed a remark to 
them through a pigeon-hole in an enclosed desk, 
where he was shat up likea parrot in a cage. 

“ Half-past twelve!” he ejaculated, “and no Mr 
Deal. It would be better,” coming out of his box, 
his pen behind his ear—“ it would be better if he left 
the concern to Board altogether.” 

The shopman thus addressed, winked. ‘ Don’t 
you know where he’s gone to? Why, to Richmond 
gardens, to be sure, about Colonel Chutney’s 
orders.” 

“And a pretty hash he has made of them!” the 
clerk added. ‘What with false measuros, and con- 
tradictory orders, the fitting up of Colonel Chutney’s 
house has been more bother than profit.” 

“Ah!” remarked the shopman, lowering his voice, 
“that don’t matter to Deal. He'd go there every 
day if he could. Why, when the colonel’s wif 
knocked down the ’leven-guinea vauze here, didn’t 
he pick up the pieces and say it warn’t of no conse- 
quence? O, he’s deadly sweet upon her, he is!” 

At this moment enter Mr. Adolphus Deal in an 
exquisitely fresh summer morning costume of ligh: 
gray, with turned-down collar, a moss rose in his 
button-hole, a bunch of charms at his watch-chain, 
and a flaring red and mauve cravat drawn through a 
massive ring, luxuriant whiskers and moustache o! 
auburn tinge, and unexceptionably small Balmora! 
boots. Deal, on removing his hat, passed one hand 
meditatively though his hair. 

“ Briggs,” he said, ‘“ where are those fragments: 
I mean the pieces of the jar Mrs. Chutney broke th: 
other day?” 

“O! I sent them to Pasticci, the china-mender 
sir, and he says he will make it a real antique now,’ 
answered the shopman. 

“Ah!” returned Mr. Deal, pensively. ‘ Som: 
one must go to Richmond-gardens about that otto 
man. Perhaps, though—” 

He was interrupted by an errand-boy, who wit! 
much respect handed him a delicately addresse 
note bearing a crest and monogram. Mr. Deal gaze:. 
atit with affected indifference, and finished his ser 
tence before opening it—“ Perhaps, though, I ha. 
better go myself, Briggs.” 

His patience could carry him no further, and has 
tily retiring to a dingy sanctum reserved for the hea. 
of the firm, he tore open the envelope, and scarce! 
could he believe his delighted eyes as they showe:, 
him what follows: 


“My DEAR S1r:—Knowing your time is muc‘ 
occupied, I venture to ask the pleasure of your con 
pany to a quiet dinner here on Thursday next, wit' 
some hesitation, If, however, that day is inconyv: 
nient, pray name one most suitable to yourself. E- 
cuse my fixing the early hour of six: but you kno- 
Colonel Chutney’s peculiar habits, and I must stu: 
him. Yours truly, Louisa CHUTNEY. 

“23, Richmond Gardens, Monday."’ 


The effect of this simple note upon the suscepti, 
Adolphus was electric, There is no knowing wh: 
vagaries his ecstasy may not have prompted him t: 
commit in the presence of his entire establishmen 
had not a summons suddenly arrived from the large: i 
show-room. A lady had asked to see him, and hi 
alone, declining to transact any business save witi 
the principal. Mr. Deal. had to descend from ti 
supreme altitude to which Mrs. Chutney’s letter b.. 
raised him. In the centre of the apartment he |: 
held atall, thin, elderly lady, destitute of crinolin 
attired ina skimpy black silk dress, a bonnet mo 
suited to a museum of defunct fashions than mode: 
wear, a small white shawl, stout walking-shoes ti, 
on the instep, white stockings, and black gloves wi 
long empty finger-ends, 

“ Hum—ha!” said Miss Bousfield, poking aco: 
plicated arm-chair with the large and baggy u 
brella, which, together with a steel-rimmed, ate 
chained capacious bag, she invariably carri 
“ What’s that?” 

“This is a very curious mechanical contrivanc: 
replied Mr. Deal, blandly (the enrapturing thou, 
crossed him, ‘The angel’s aunt!) but with that ; 
sumption of scientific knowledge which high 
salesmen assume. ‘“ Only out yesterday, and not 
named, We intend to denominate the chair ‘I 
Loungiensis Multifarium.’ You touch this spring 
lowers the back to recline the head. You touch tl 
and (click) out comes a fvotstool. Press the ot! 
and an elbow spontancously projects itself. H 
you observe is a—” 

“That will do,” interrupted Miss Bousfield. 
am neither a cripple nor a lunatic.” Mr. Deal bow 
“IT want something "—she paused— something 
a present for my niece, Mrs. Chatney.” 

Every fibre in Deal’s frame quivered at the m 
tion of that name. He said, fervently, that the 
tire resources of his establishment should be pl 
at Miss Bousfield’s command for so delightful 
object. 

“Of course they will,” said Miss Bousfield, tar 
“if lam ready to pay for them. But I don’t w 
any costly rubbish. Show me something sensibl: 
about six pound ten.” And she made a short me 
calculation of the probable cost of a circular di 
waiter lately presented to her by Colonel Chut) 
beyond the value of which she was determined 
to advance. Miss Bousfield considered present 
debts, and always paid them at the rate of twi 
shillings in the pound. 

“Something sensible for six, ten,” repeated 
Adolphus Deal, thoughtfully. 

Here Mr. Deal despatched his men for severa! 
laid cabinets, buhl work-tables, bronzes, and orn 
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A few shopmen were dotting about, and a gray- 
headed old clerk occasionally addressed a remark to 
them through a pigeon-hole in an enclosed desk, 
where he was shut up likea parrot in a cage. 

“ Half-past twelve!” he ejaculated, “and no Mr. 
Deal. It would be better,” coming out of his box, 
his pen behind his ear—“ it would be better if he left 
the concern to Board altogether.” 

The shopman thus addressed, winked. ‘ Don’t 
you know where he’s gone to? Why, to Richmond- 
gardens, to be sure, about Colonel Chutney’s 
orders.” 

“And a pretty hash he has made of them!” the 
clerk added. “ What with false measures, and con- 
tradictory orders, the fitting up of Colonel Chutney’s 
house has been more bother than profit.” 

“Ah!” remarked the shopman, lowering his voice, 
“that don’t matter to Deal. He’d go there every 
day if he could. Why, when the colonel’s wife 
knocked down the ’leven-guinea vauze here, didn’t 
he pick up the pieces and say it warn’t of no conse- 
quence? O, he’s deadly sweet upon her, he is!” 

At this moment enter Mr. Adolphus Deal in an 
exquisitely fresh summer morning costume of light 
gray, with turned-down collar, a moss rose in his 
button-hole, a bunch of charms at his watch-chain, 
and a flaring red and mauve cravat drawn through a 
massive ring, luxuriant whiskers’ and moustache of 
auburn tinge, and unexceptionably small Balmoral 
boots. Deal, on removing his hat, passed one hand 
meditatively though his hair. 

“ Briggs,” he said, “‘ where are those fragments? 
I mean the pieces of the jar Mrs. Chutney broke the 
other day?” 

“O!I sent them to Pasticci, the china-mender, 
sir, and he says he will make it a real antique now,” 
answered the shopman. 

“Ah!” returned Mr. Deal, pensively. ‘ Some 
one must go to Richmond-gardens about that otto- 
man. Perhaps, though—” 

He was interrupted by an errand-boy, who with 
much respect handed him a delicately addressed 
note bearing a crest and monogram. Mr. Deal gazed 
atit with affected indifference, and finished his sen- 
tence before opening it—‘‘ Perhaps, though, [ had 
better go myself, Briggs.” 

His patience could carry him no further, and has- 
tily retiring to a dingy sanctum reserved for the head 
of the firm, he tore open the envelope, and scarcely 
could he believe his delighted eyes as they showed 
him what follows: 


“My DEAR SiR:—Knowing your time is much 
occupied, I venture to ask the pleasure of your com- 
pany to a quiet dinner here on Thursday next, with 
some hesitation. If, however, that day is inconve- 
nient, pray name one most suitable to yourself. Ex- 
cuse my fixing the early hour of six: but you know 
Colonel Chutney’s peculiar habits, and I must study 
him. Yours truly, Louisa CHUTNEY. 

23, Richmond Gardens, Monday."’ 


The effect of this simple note upon the susceptible 
Adolphus was electric. There is no knowing what 
vagaries his ecstasy may not have prompted him to 
commit in the presence of his entire establishment, 
had not a summons suddenly arrived from the largest 
show-room. <A lady had asked to see him, and him 
alone, declining to transact any business save with 
the principal. Mr. Deal. had to descend from the 
supreme altitude to which Mrs. Chutney’s letter had 
raised him. Inthe centre of the apartment he be- 
held atall, thin, elderly lady, destitute of crinoline, 
attired ina skimpy black silk dress, a bonnet more 
suited to a museum of defunct fashions than modern 
wear, a small white shaw!, stout walking-shoes tied 
on the instep, white stockings, and black gloves with 
long empty finger-ends. 

* Hum—ha!” said Miss Bousfield, poking a com- 
plicated arm-chair with the large and baggy um- 
brella, which, together with a steel-rimmed, steel- 
chained capacious bag, she invariably carried. 
“ What’s that?” 

“This is a very curious mechanical contrivance,” 
replied Mr. Deal, blandly (the enrapturing thought 
crossed him, “The angel’s aunt!”’) but with that as- 
sumption of scientific knowledge which high art 
salesmen assume. ‘Only out yesterday, and not yet 
named. We intend to denominate the chair ‘The 
Loungiensis Multifarium.’ You touch this spring, it 
lowers the back to recline the head. You touch that, 
and (click) out comes a fvotstool. Press the other, 
and an elbow spontaneously projects itself. Here 
you observe is a—” 

“That will do,” interrupted Miss Bousfield. ‘I 
am neither a cripple nor a lunatic.” Mr. Deal bowed. 
“T want something ”’—she paused—“ something as 
a present for my niece, Mrs. Chutney.” 

Every tibre in Deal’s frame quivered at the men- 
tion of that name. He said, fervently, that the en- 
tire resources of his establishment should be placed 
at Miss Bousfield’s command for so delightful an 
object. 

“ Of course they will,” said Miss Bousfield, tartly, 
“iflam ready to pay for them. But I don’t want 
any costly rubbish. Show me something sensible for 
about six pound ten.” And she made a short mental 
calculation of the probable cost of a circular dumb 
waiter lately presented to her by Colonel Chutney, 
beyond the value of which she was determined not 
to advance. Miss Bousfield considered presents as 
debts, and always paid them at the rate of twenty 
shillings in the pound. 

“Something sensible for six, ten,” repeated Mr. 
Adolphus Deal, thoughtfully. 

Here Mr. Deal despatched his men for several in- 
laid cabinets, buhl work-tables, bronzes, and ormolu 





field +t 


or ts. Miss B hed each of them 
dangerously with her umbrella, and Deal did not 
even wince, 

“Pooh! Mere finery! Have you nothing of a 
teapoy, or a writing thing?” Several such articles 
were produced. ‘‘ What's this?” asked Miss Barbara, 
examining a teapoy. 

“The new garde the—registered,” replied an at- 
tendant. 

“The price!” demanded Miss Bousfield, fiercely. 

“0, it’s a cheap article, madam. Fifteen guineas.” 

“I don’t know guineas. Fifteen pounds fifteen 
for atoy that would come to pieces in a couple of 
months near a tire! Nonsense! Whatis this?” ask- 
ed Miss Boustield, nearly overturning a work-table 
with her umbrella. 

“Twenty guineas. I mean twenty-one pounds,” 
replied Deal, examining the ticket. 

““Where do you all expect to go to?” exclaimed 
Miss Boustield, with sudden energy. “ I’d see every 
stick of furniture in London burning before I would 
give way to such extortion. Let me out of this.” 
And she made a sudden rush to the door. 

“Stop, madam,” cried Deal. “Stop, I entreat. 
“We must tind something for the adorable—I mean 
the most interesting—object you have in view.” 

‘If you please, sir,” said the old clerk, coming out 
of his desk at this critical moment, “ there isa daven- 
port up stairs, returned by Sir Frederick Samperton 
after he had had it a week or two, as not solid 
enough. We might part with it at eight guineas.” 

“Be seated for a moment, madam,” entreated 
Deal. ‘ Here it is,” he said, “‘ at your own price.” 

Miss Boustield frowned upon the article severely. 
Her scrutiny was satisfactory. ‘‘ You know my 
price; six, ten.” 

“Then six, ten be it, madam,” returned Deal, 
bowing, and washing his hands in the air. 

“ Now call acab, and I will take it away with me,” 
said the customer, counting the money out of her 
massively-steeled bag. 





CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. CHutNEy and Mary Holden had returned 
from their morning walk, and, having thrown off 
their bonnets, sat down quietly in the drawing-room 
to await the colonel’s return to luncheon. They had 
greatly enjoyed the morning’s companionship. Mrs. 
Chutney, timid and contused when fiurried by the 
colonel, always felt support and encouragement 
from her cousin’s fearless spirit and her ready sym- 
pathizing affection. She held a complicated whity- 
brown web to which she occasionally added a few 
stitches with the crochet-needle, while Miss Holden 
appeared to be reading the Times. 

“These have been very happy hours, dear,” said 
Mrs. Chutney, laying down her work, and resting 
her arm on the table beside her. ‘I wish you could 
come oftener.” 

“You see the day is hardly long enough for all I 
have to get through,” replied Mary. ‘‘ You know 
that, like yourself, have no money; but, unlike 
you, I have not a rich husband. I suppose you would 
cut me if I followed my own inclinations?” 

“« How, dear?” asked Mrs. Chutney. 

“Well, I do not fancy the legitimate line for dis- 
tressed gentlewomen—the meek, ill-treated gover- 
ness, with some hard-hearted matron for a task- 
mistress, halfa dozen unruly pupils, and a scampish 
young nobleman making love in the background. 
Though! should rather like that part of it.” 

“Mary, Mary! how wildly you talk!” said her 
gentle cousin. 

“No,” continued Miss Holden, “I would prefer 
trying on cloaks at Marshall and Snelgrove’s; Loo 
dear, selling tarts at a pastry-cook’s in a garrison 
town. That would be jolly!” 

Mory was the orphan daughter of a captain ina 
marching regiment, which may account for some of 
her eccentric tastes. 

“Ah, Mary—a good husband, and a comfortable 
home!” 

“But show methem? You have both, yet there 
was a brighter smile in your eyes, and a happier 
repose on your lips, in the old days when we turned 
our frocks, sponged our silks, washed our ribbons, 
darned our stockings, and mended our gloves to- 
gether.” 

‘Don’t talk of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Chutney. “I 
seem somehow to have lost my courage. I cannot 
please my husband—and then, you know, I had no 
fortune—at least nothing to speak of. I am the 
creature of his bounty. AndIam always afraid of 
his finding out my mistakes; for I have grown, O, so 
stupid.” 

“*My dear,” cried Mary, “you are a goose. No 
money! Hadn’t he plenty? Did you not give him 
yourself—your tender true heart. I know you love 
him. Don’t you care for his comforts with a watch- 
fulness no money could purchase or reward? Money 
is all very necessary, but there are things to which 
money is dross. I say, Loo, do not be so down- 
hearted. Just show the colonel your value; con- 
tradict his whims, disregard his storms in a teacup; 
don't give him a kiss when he asks for one.” 

‘But he never does ask for one,” said Mrs. Chut- 
ney, dejectedly. 

“ Gracious!” exclaimed Miss Holden, with strong 
emphasis, “1 really thought better of him! But 
hush! I heararing. It may be the colonel. There, 
I have pulled the table-cloth crooked, and mind you 
stand upto him like a woman—nothing secures peace 
like an armed neutrality?” 

** Well, I'll try,” returned her cousin, as Colonel 


“ Phew!” he exclaimed, ‘‘it’s terribly hot. Lov, I 
want same brandy and soda-water, iced, mind— 
iced.’” 

Mrs. Chutney rang the bell and gave directions to 
the page, while the colonel continued addressing 
Mary; ‘I see you have been out; toolazy, I suppose, 
to go up stairs” (pointing to their bonnets, which 
lay upon a sofa); ‘‘I must say” (with an irritable 
laugh), ‘‘I do not approve of amalgamations—draw- 
ing-rooms and dressing-rooms are better kept apart.” 


“Well, Ldo not agree with you,” said Mary, care- 
lessly; ‘by mingling two good things you increase 
the sum total of excellence.” 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed the colonel; 
**Loo, look at that table-cover!” 

“Form square, repel cavalry,” said Mary, in an 
emphatic whisper to her cousin. 

“What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Chutney, 
quietiy. 

“It is crooked—it is infernally crooked. If there 
is one thing more than another which shows a total 
indifference to appearance, a culpable negligence ot 
duty on the part of the mistress of a house, it is a 
crooked table-cover.” 

“You had better put it straight, love,” said the 
wite, quietly. 

“What do you mean?” cried the exasperated 
colonel, 

Mrs. Chutney laid down her work and half-rose. 
Mary threw herself on her knees and held her down 
by her dress. Making an imaginary search on the 
floor, she exclaimed, “You have dropped your 
thimble.” Here the page entered with the desired 
soda-water. 

** Please, ’m, cook says the fishmonger has not sent 
the ice.” 

“I knew it. I expected it?” ejaculated the colonel, 
walking up and down the room; ** when was ice pro- 
ducible in this house in proper time—or anything 
else fit for a gentleman?” | 

“If L had known;” began Mrs. Chutney, apo- 
logetically—” 

“No explanations,” whispered Mary; “charge 
home.” 

‘Go for some ice instantly,” continued Mrs. Chut- 
ney to the page. ‘ Do not excite yourself, my dear, 
it will be here directly.” 

‘* Why do you not have an ice-house in the garden, 
colonel?” said Mary, “and then you could cvol 
yourself there sometimes.” 

The colonel stopped short in the act of wiping his 
brow, and stood transfixed. Miss Holden laughed, 
and adroitly changed the subject. *‘ Do you know, 
colonel, I like your new morning suit immensely. 
Turn round. Why, Louisa, how could yousay it was 
unbecoming?” 

“Did shé say 80?” asked the colonel, anxiously. 
*“ You ought to have tuld me, Loo. What is your 
objection?” 

The colonel surveyed himself in the glass, feeling 
an uncomfortable sort of uncertainty some mischief 
was brewing. What if his much-enduring Louisa 
was gving to be rebellious, to object to systematic 
annihilation, and develop ideas, wants, and wishes of 
her own! He must seem amiable, to avert such a 
calamity. 

“T have been detained rather longer than I ex- 
pected, Mary,” he began, blandly, “ by an interesting 
visit. You were the topic of a very flattering con- 
versation.” 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Holden, **‘ an ambassador to 
ask the honor of an alliance!” 

“ Better still, the contracting party himself, 1 
suspect.” 

“You are not in earnest!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chutney. 

“It’s a fact, though,” said the colonel. “I was 
leaving the club, when Captain Peake came up to 
me; and, after a little talk about the East, and our 

mutual acquaintances there, he, in a very manly and 
straighttorward way, stated that he had met you at 
Mrs. Monitor’s; that the esteem in which you were 
held, the regard shown for you on all sides, had made 
an impression on him, which— By-the-by, what’s 
for luncheon? fur Peake said he would be here at 
one thirty, and,” looking at his watch, “he is due 
now.” 

Mary, who had listened in silent astonishment, 
now broke in; “ But, Colonel Chutney, the man 
must be mad! I never saw him but three times, 
when he had tea with Mrs. Monitor, and then he 
stared so, and seemed so nervous, that he made me 
nervous, too. How could you let him come here?” 

*“You nervous! that’s a good joke!” repeated 


Colonel Chutney; ‘‘ and as for Peake, he was one of 


the most courageous fellows in the Indian navy. I 
spoke to one or two men in the club about him after 
he left me, and heard the highest character of him. 
Why, he was noticed in despatches for a daring res- 
cue of a merchant craft from some piratical Chinese 
junks in ’tifty-three.” 

“Pooh!” returned Mary. “There is no great 
heroism in facing a legion of Chinese. I fancy I could 
put on army of them to flight myself.” 

“O Mary!” interrupted Mrs. Chutney, in a tone 
of remonstrance, when the door was thrown open, 
and the page announced “‘ Captain Peake;” where- 
upon entered a broad-shouldered, good-looking man, 
probably forty years of age, with small whiskers and 
thick drooping black moustache. His complexion 
and clothes were deep brown, as if sunburnt gen- 
erally all over; his hands (he wore no gloves, though 
a brilliant diamond ring sparkled on his little finger) 
partook of the general tint; he had a broad, honest 
face, with grave dark eyes, a quantity of dark hair, 
and a sailor-like look. 





Chutney entered. 


>. 





During luncheon the captain’s performances were 
precisely those of a man painfully in love. He did 
not say much, and seemed afraid to look up when he 
did speak. Chutney rallied him boisterously, and 
even Mary Holden blushed, and Mrs. Chutney broke 
in with timid remonstrances. After luncheon the 
two gentlemen retired to the bow-window, and, en- 
tangling themselves in the gorgeczs window-cur- 
tains, held a whispered conversation. Nothing was 
overheard but an anxious qnestion from Peake, 
which seemed to ask “if there was any other fellow 
in the way?” What this meant could not be guess- 
ed: for at this moment the door was opened violently, 
to admit Miss Barbara Boustfield. ‘Steady! Mind 
what you are about,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t scratch 
the walls or break the banisters;” and she slowly 
backed into the room, followed by a cab-driver and 
the page carrying adavenport. They set it down, 
and a short, sharp, and decisive coniiict ensued, end- 
ing in the discomfiture of ‘“cabby,” and his grum- 
bling departure. Then, and not till then, did Miss 
Barbara lower her umbrella from its threatening 
position, and standing at ease, addressed ,.Mrs. Chut- 
ney. ‘ There, Louisa, I have brought you a present; 
so don’t say you got nothing from me towards your 
furnishing. It’s a useful concern, not the sort of 
frippery that is generally made up fur women. There 
—there’s a desk to writs at; here are drawers to 
keep your account-books and papers in; here are ac- 
counts paid; here unpaid—hope you'll have very few 
there. I believe there are some secret drawers, too, 
but you'll not care apout them. Married women 
should have no secrets.” While Aunt Barbara spoke, 
Colonel and Mrs. Chatney examined the daven- 
port with exclamations of delight. Captain Peake 
looked on with quiet attention; meanwhile the page 
entered, unperceived by all save the last-named 
personage, and delivered a letter to Miss Holden, 
which she looked at with much attention and curi- 
osity, but still without opening it. 

“My dear aunt,” exclaimed the colonel, ‘I am 
touched; by Jove! Iam a good deal affected by 
your kindness and generosity in making my wife so 
very handsome a present. I know she shares my 
sentiments.” Shakes hands with Miss Bousfield. 

“Tam sure, Aunt Barbara, I am greatly obliged,” 
chorused Mrs. Chutney; ‘‘and 1 shall try and keep 
it very nice and tidy.” 

“Thope so,” said the colonel, more emphatically 
than hopefully. And, glasses in hand, he proceeded 
to point out the beauties and usefulness of their ac- 
quisition to his wife. 

“‘It looks more like a man’s affair, colonel, doesn't 
it?” said Mary, carelessly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Aunt Barbara, 
fiercely. 

“ Why, the sort of solid heavy thing that seems to 
suit a man’s chambers.” 

“T am not offering it to you,” said Aunt Barbara, 
striking her umbrella on the floor. ‘‘ What business 
have you with opinions? Wait till you are in a posi- 
tion to uphold them.” 

“As an intelligent being—’? began Miss Mary. 
“‘Don’t make faces at me, Loo,” she continued, in 
reply tosome signals from her cousin. “As an in- 
telligent being, I cannot helpforming opinions; and, 
being blessed with the faculty of speech, I can’t 
resist uttering them. A beneficent Providence may 
in time lend them weight in the shape of a rich hus- 
band, and then, aunty dear, they will be better worth 
your attention.” 

Chuckles of delight from Captain Peake. 

“I tell you what,” returned Miss Bousfield, with 
suppressed anger, “‘ you will come to no such good end. 
You are too conceited and shallow; but I wash my 
hands of you. You value neither opinions nor ap- 
pearances.” 

While these sent were exchanged, Mary open- 
ed and glanced at her letter, which seemed of no 
common interest; for she changed color, put it back 
in its envelope, and thrust it into the folds of her 
dress. 

“And conceal your letters when you get them—a 
very suspicious circumstance,” continued the aunt, 
maliciously. 

“Thave aright to my own letters, free from your 
interference,” veces Mary, with some serious dis- 
pleasure. 

The moment poor Mary got home and found her- 
self alone, she hastily drew forth her letter, and read 
as follows: 





“ DEAR LITTLE Coz:—You have so much cour- 
age and judgment, that I am determined to confide 
a difficult task to your management. I dare not 
write to Louisa, the tiger would infallibly bone my 
epistle; so I want you to read this to her, and, soon, 
mind, forI amin an awful fix. About six weeks 
ago, I had an awful run of bad luck—so bad and so 
long, there is no reasonable probability of its lasting; 
but being in immediate want of funds, and Louisa 
very selfishly refusing to apply tc Chutney, I was 
imprudent enough to put Samperton’s name to a bill, 
fully intending, on my honor, to chalk up before it 
became due.” 


“Ah!” groaned Mary, half aloud, “he has forged 
Sir Frederic Samperton’s name; what shall we do— 
what shali we do!” 


‘¢ Luck has, however, been inexorable,” continued 
the elegant letter, ‘‘and I could as soon pay the na- 
tional debt as the fifty pounds § drew for. I have 
reason to believe that Samperton has the bill. Now 
Loo must find me the money; I'll repay her on my 
word! Let hertell Chutney she has a milliner’s bill 
or something, to pay. Then she must see Samper- 





ton, and give him the money—women can do these 
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things so well! Above all, do not let proceedings be 
undertaken against me, which would be utter ruin. 
I swear, if you’ll both help me now, I'll reform; if 
not, I’ll cut my throat, and you’ll all be disgraced by 
a@ coroner’s inquest. Your affectionate cousin, 
“*Tom BOUSFIELD. 

“<P, §. Look sharp! No time to be lost! Write 

to Y. Z., Post-office, Radcliffe-highway.’ 


‘No time to be lost,” thought Mary, sinking down 
on the sofa in bewildered despair, and striving to 
think. “What shall Ido? Torment my poor dear 
Loo? No! she shall not know a word of it. She has 
stood by me many a time—many a weary hour she 
has comforted me—and I am the strongest, too. 
Where, where shall I turn? Aunt Barbara is out of 
the question. Perhaps Sir Frederic Samperton 
would give him time. But who will ask him? I 
might go myself and entreat him. Why should I 
fear? Sir Frederic has some humanity about him. 
Fifty pounds! what a deal of money! O, what an 
odious, selfish, weak creature a ‘gay young man’ is 
—a ‘good fellow,’ as his companions call him.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE day but one after the events last recorded, Sir 
Frederic Samperton, M. P., had prepared himself for 
his morning ride, and was seated at his new daven- 
port, making one or two entries in his note-book, and 
issuing directions to a smovth valet who stood 
respectfully beside him. 

Sir Frederic’s chambers were not only luxuriously 
furnished, but in excellent taste. The pictures were 
few; busts and statuettes abounded, and if some of 
the latter would have appeared unsuitable in a Jady’s 
boudoir, their classical grace redeemed them from 
being too suggestive. There were books and looking- 
glasses, and a few pieces of rare china. On the whole, 
a slightly feminine tone pervaded the apartment, 
which yet contrasted strongly with the owner’s 
appearance. 

Sir Frederic Samperton was a tall, large man, emi- 
nently English and aristocratic, with small hands 
and feet. No moustaches, but long tawny whiskers, 
and keen gray eyes. He was a healthy, well-tem- 
pered man, with large credit as a “ good fellow.” He 
never offended any one; never was known to have 
lost anything by feelings displayed in any particular 
direction. He was peculiarly alive to beauty in every 
form, and a little eager in the pursuit of a new 
whim. As a public man, he adopted a business as- 
pect and common sense tone, which, like most of his 
adaptations, answered very well. 

‘‘This is a much more convenient davenport than 
the first they sent me—there was no room in it for 
anything,” he said. ‘‘This one looks better, too. 
Don’t you think so, Bowles?” 

“Much better, Sir Frederic.” 

“Let me know if the horses are at the door.” 

The valet left the room, and Samperton continued 
to open and examine various drawers with a thought- 
ful air. ‘It’s very odd,” he murmured, at last. ‘I 
can’t find that promissory note. Where the deuce 
can ] have put it?” pulling his whiskers, meditative- 
ly. ‘What an infernal young scamp to let me in for 
fifty pounds, and I haven’t met him three times. 
Forgery, too! Men ought not to ask these unknown 
fellows to meet gentlemen, because they sing a good 
song, or—” 

The valet re-entered, holding a salver on which lay 
anote. ‘ Lady waiting for an answer, sir.” 

“ Lady,” said Sir Frederic, startled. ‘ Young?” 

‘Well, sir, a youngish lady. Black dress, thick 
veil, speaks nervous-like.” 

“She may go,” said Sir Frederic. ‘I will send an 
answer—or, stop! I may as well see what she says.” 
And opening the note, he read: 


Though I have not the honor of knowing you, I 
venture to ask for a few minutes of your valuable 
time. Iam a connection of Colonel Chutney, and 
trust you will receive me for his sake.” 


“What has old Chutney been up to?” asked the 
baronet of himself. “Show the lady in.” 

The servant left the room, and returned, ushering 
in Mary Holden. As she threw back her veil, and 
her eyes met those of the baronet, she started as if 
inclined to run away, and then exclaimed, only half 
aloud, “Sir Frederic Samperton? Iam so surprised. 
So sorry!” 

“Sorry?” said Sir Frederic, insinuatingly, “for 
the fulfilment of my most ardent hopes.” 

** Because,” returned Mary, strong in her purpose, 
and recovering herself, ‘I spoke to you heedlessly 
and giddily the other day, and, now that I come to 
you with an anxious heart, you will not perhaps treat 
me with”—she paused, blushed, and hesitated— 
“with the gravity which—” 

“‘ What the deuce is she at?” thought Samperton, 
while he interrupted her with much deference of 
manner. ‘ Whatever you do me the honor of com- 
municating, will receive my respectful a'tention.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” said Mary, much re- 
lieved, her bright, trank smile lighting up eye and 
brow; ‘‘ you put me at my ease.” The baronet, sup- 
pressing all signs of admiration, handed her a chair, 
and taking one himself, waited for her to speak. 

“T hardly know how to begin,” said Mary: “ but 
Mrs. Chutney is my first cousin;”’ Sir Frederic 
bowed; ‘‘and more—a very dear friend. An embar- 
rassed pause, ‘ Mrs. Chutney’s name was Boustfield. 
Observe, Bousfield.” 

* Ah!” said Sir Frederic. 

“T see,” continued Mary ; “‘ yes—the—the—wretch- 
ed boy who forged your name to that terrible bill, is 


“No, really! What an unpleasant relative! But 
I presume Chutney will pay up. I will direct my 
lawyer to communicate with the colonel befure pro- 
ceedings are commenced.” 

* Proceedings!”? repeated Mary, half rising, in an 
agony of eagerness. ‘‘O Sir Frederic! Colonel Chut- 
ney must know nothing whatever about it. Promise 
me this, on your honor.” 

“Really,” replied Samperton, smiling, ‘I should 
be sorry to disoblige you, but—”’ 

“TI do not ask you to lose the money,” said Mary, 
eagerly. ‘‘I only ask for time, and it shall be repaid.” 

“T must say that seems extremely problematical. 
What security have 1? You will excuse this busi- 
ness-like question. What security can your cousin 
offer?” 

Mary anxiously exclaimed, ‘‘Mine! It may take a 
long time to pay it. I have been calculating. I 
could manage to pay you fifteen pounds a year, and,” 
hanging her head rather sadly, ‘that would take 
more than three years.” 

* And your worthless cousin will get off scot free,” 
said Sir Frederic, gazing at her with admiration. 

“O, I think he would help me. At any rate, it 
would be better than to let his sister suffer. She has 
borne so much; and now, when she is just beginning 
to learn how to manage the colonel, it would be sad 
to have her thrown back; she does so want to make 
her husband love her.” 

“What a remarkable woman!” observed the 
baronet. 

“Yes,” returned Mary, with sincerity. “I tell 
her she is very fvolish; fur the more you want a man 
to do anything, the more he wont.” 

** IT see you are a keen observer.” 

“O Sir Frederic, this may be play to you, it will be 
death tome. Promise me a year’s time, at any rate,” 
putting forward her hand imploringly. 

Samperton clasped it in both of his, exclaiming, 
“T can refuse you nothing. Let us trouble ourselves 
no more about this worthless young scamp. We’ll 
have a little dinner at Richmond together, talk the 
mnatter over, and take a stroll in the park afterwards! 
Richmond Park looks lovely these May evenings. It 
does, I assure you!” 

Mary disengaged her hand, and went on, without 
deigning to notice Sir Frederic’s invitation. ‘Surely 
you are chivalrous enough to yield time for paying 
this money, to save a timid woman from blushing 
before her husband for her next of kin!” 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when Sir 
Frederic’s servant entered hastily. 

“Colonel Chutney and Captain Peake coming up, 
sir!” he said. 

“By Jove, how awkward! My dear girl, you had 
better go into the inner room; they will not stay 
long, and you can escape after they are gone.” 

Mary turned very pale. ‘No, no,” she said; “I 
had best be brave. Concealment looks like guilt.” 
She involuntarily drew back as Chutney and his 
friend came in. 

‘Brought a friend of mine to ask your parliamen- 
tary interest, Sir Frederic,” began the colonel. He 
suddenly stopped short as if choked, and exclaimed, 
“Bless my soul! Mary Holden? Why, what brings 
you here, Mary?” 

“Urgent private affairs,” returned Mary, trying to 
assume a tone of badinage, while she colored to the 
roots of her hair. ‘And now I have to thank you, 
Sir Frederic, for your courtesy to a total stranger, 
and shall intrude no longer.” She tried to pass 
Colonel Chutney as she spoke, but he stopped her. 

“Come, come,” he said, sternly, “I have a right to 
demand an explanation of your presence here. I am 
not going to allow my wife’s nearest female relative to 
peril her fair fame without knowing the reason why.” 

“Sir!” returned Mary, indignant, frightened, yet 
striving gallantly for self-possession. ‘‘Has your 
friend Sir Frederic Samperton fallen so low in your 
estimation that a lady cannot seek a business inter- 
view with him without suspicion?” 

Don’t talk nonsense to me,” retorted the colonel, 
now in one of his passions. ‘1’ll have the whole 
truth out. I'll lock you up. I'll hand you over to 
your aunt!” 

“Pray, Colonel Chutney, exercise a little self- 
control,” said Samperton, mildly; “ but, above all, as 
this young lady justly observes, do not asperse my 
character.” 

Peake also suggested that the affair was, he felt 
sure, perfectly explicable. 

“T do not believe a word of it,” shouted Chutney, 
now scarlet with rage. Turning to Mary, he added, 


“And you—I think you ought to be ashamed of 


yourself.” 

“T do not care what you think,” returned Mary: 
“YT know I have nothing to be ashamed of. I shall 
not break my heart, if no one believes me.” And she 
burst into tears. 

“ T believe you, Miss Holden,” said Captain Peake, 
seethingly, coming to her side. He would have said 
more if he had known what to say, but he didn’t. 

“Let me go away,” wept Mary. ‘I will explain 
nothing.” 

“Yes, I’ll take you away, and see you safe home,” 
cried the colonel, seizing her. ‘‘ Peake, you must tell 
your story about your seamen and their prize money 
to Samperton, yourself. As for you, Sir Frederic, I'll 
see you to-morrow.” 

Colonel Chutney then departed, vindictively leading 
out the culprit. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next evening Mrs. Chutney sat alone in the 


and hoping earnestly he would fulfil his intention of 
bringing Captain Peake with him, a tete-a-tete under 
existing circumstances being a trial which was almost 
more than her weakened nerves could bear. 

Mrs. Chutney looked very pale; traces of tears 
dimmed her soft.eyes. She had passed a most dis- 
tressing day. She had been early despatched to 
extract the truth from Mary Holden, who had been 
left in durance vile with the redoubtable Aunt Bar- 
bara. But tears and caresses were as unavailing as 
threats. Mary seemed to harden under Miss Bous- 
field’s taunts and reproaches. Poor Mrs. Chutney 
was in despair; fluctuating between her unbounded 
confidence in, and admiration of, her cousin, and the 
undoubted evidence of her indiscretion—for Mary 
admitted that her unknown admirer proved to be Sir 
Frederic Samperton; a fact which, although Mrs. 
Chutney carefully suppressed, filled up the measure 
of her uneasiness. Mary herself, too, though angry, 
and putting on a bold front, was, Mrs. Chutney could 
see, frightened and anxious. ‘Ifshe would but open 
her heart to me!” thought the tearful Louisa. “It 
must be something very strange, or she would tell 
me. I trust it will all come right by Tuesday next, 
or I do not know how I shall manage the dinner— 
perhaps, indeed, the colonel will put Sir Frederic off, 
though he has fixed the day himself.” 

At this point in her cogitations a ring at the hall 
door-bell set her heart beating. She glanced at the 
clock. Ten minutes to six—it was Colonel Chutney, 
of course, and she shuddered in anticipation of the 
well-known cloud upon his brow, and inevitable out- 
break of indignation with which, whatever and who- 
ever first encountered him, would be greeted. It 
was, therefore, a certain relief, though a great sur- 
prise, when “ Mr. Adolphus Deal” was announced; 
especially as that gentleman presented himself in 
accurate evening costume—a waistcoat with jewelled 
buttons, elaborate shirt front,a mere thread of a 
white tie, patent leather boots, and a crush hat. 

“He has evidently come to dine,” Mrs. Chutney 
thought. ‘Some mistake. How shall I get rid of 
him before Colonel Chutney arrives?” She then ad- 
vanced a step or two, and said, interrogatively, with 
an air of polite surprise, ‘‘ Mr. Deal?” 

“Yes,” replied the exquisite upholsterer, with a 
smile and a bow; both marred by nervousness. “I 
am here in obedience to your lightest wish. I have 

lected the earliest t you named, and trusted 
to your delicate tact to manage everything—all—a— 
in short—all serene.” 

“Mad!” thought Louisa. “Iam sure, Mr. Deal,” 
she said, aloud, “I am much obliged by the prompti- 
tude with which you have executed all our orders; 
but did you not get a note from me this morning, in 
which I explained that—” 

Deal foresaw something uncomfortable, and stam- 
mered, hastily, ‘‘ No, I received no second communi- 
cation.” 

‘*T really do not understand you,” said Mrs. Chut- 
ney, almost peevishly. ‘ But, after sending you that 
note on Monday, I found that I had unconsciously 
mistaken—” 

‘“‘Then he does not dine out to-day?” interrupted 
Deal, eagerly. “ But fear not; I shall vanish at your 
slightest wish. Perish every consideration except 
your happiness!’’ 

This dramatic burst bewildered Mrs. Chutney more 
than ever. ‘You see,” she returned, incoherently, 
‘*T put them into wrong envelopes, and saw immedi- 
ately the danger of Colonel Chutney discovering the 
error—in short, Mr. Deal, he is rather peculiar, and 
I wish you would be so good as to go away.” 

“T am gone,” replied Adolphus, with what he 
intended for an air of chivalrous devotion. 

“Yes, do go; you can call to-morrow, you know, 
about the ottoman.” f 

“The ottoman?” Adolphus laughed satirically. 
***O woman, in thine hour of ease—’” 

‘““There, pray be calm, my dear sir,” cried Mrs. 
Chutney, now convinced of his insanity, and greatly 
alarmed. ‘ But O,” she continued, in despair, * that 
is his ring! And if he sees you, I would hardly an- 
swer for your life or mine either.” 

‘Put me somewhere—anywhere! Dispose of me 
as you will,” said Deal, with an uncomfortable recol- 
lection of the stout frame and irate temperament of 
the coming veteran. And he turned hastily to the 
library door. 

‘No, no,” whispered Mrs. Chutney, eagerly, “‘ not 
there. Go into the garden. John,” she continued, 
to the page, ‘‘show Mr. Deal intothe garden. Then, 
after your master is safe in, take him the key of the 
lower gate. Make haste.”’ 

In the midst of his dread and timidity Adolphus 
dropped his hat, and made an ineffectual effort to 
recover it. ‘Do not delay, Mr. Deal—pray do not,” 
implored Mrs. Chutney; and the next t the 





insults? Insults I call them, by Jove! when a man’s 
wishes are disregarded, and—and—” 

“ Well, never mind, dear,’ said Mrs. Chutney, in a 
soothing tone, and nerving herself with the hope that 
her difficulties were nearly over. “‘Goup and wash 
your hands. There is such a nice curry for dinner.” 

“That is all very well,” replied the husband, sus- 
piciously, “ but I would lay two to one you have 
forgotten the cocoa-nut!”” 

“ You have lost, then,” cried his wife, attempting a 
playful tone. ‘ Come’’—-trying to snatch a kiss—I 
consider you owe me a pair of gloves.” 

The colonel, a good deal surprised, submitted awk- 
wardly, and, slightly mollified, continued his quarter- 
deck walk over the carpet. ‘Now, Louisa,” he be- 
gan, “‘ what have you done with Mary to-day?” 

“Nothing, dear. I could make nothing of her. 
Not a single syllable of explanation could I extract 
from her. So I begged Aunt Barbara to bring her 
over to dinner.” 

“You have? Then you have done very wrong. I 
have asked Peake; and as I do not wish him to be 
dragged into the same miserable position I have been, 
I should prefer—” here he stopped short, and stared 
fixedly at the windows. “I say,” observed the 
colonel, intensely, ‘‘ /ook at those blinds; one of them 
is a foot higher than the other. How any right- 
minded person with an eye in his head can endure 
such a dreadful obliquity, is more than I can fathom.” 
He began to untwist the cord, when he again made a 
sudden pause and looked out intently into the gar- 
den. “Who is that lunatic walking about without 
his hat?” he asked, at last. ‘Gad, it’s Deal, the 
upholsterer. What the deuce is Deal doing there?” 

“It is all over,” thought the wretched Louisa, her 
heart sinking within her. 

“John,” shouted Colonel Chutney to the page, 
‘come here.” Pointing to the garden, ‘* Who és that 
maniac?” John appeared like magic, troubled with 
a bad cough, and looked to his mistress for directions. 
She shook her head despairingly. John’s cough got 
worse. 

“Stop that confounded hacking!” cried the colo- 
nel, sternly, “‘and come here. Look! Tell me, who 
is that in the garden?” 

“ Please, sir,” returned the page, with an air of 
unhesitating certainty, ‘that, sir? that’s Miss Je- 
mimar Ann, as lives at Number Twenty—her young 
man. I see him often of a evening walking under 
her balcony, and he never do wear his ’at.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you do not recognize him 
as that ridiculous idiot, Deal the upholsterer?” 

* Well, sir,” looking out carefully, and with a tone 
of great candor, “now I look closer, it is Mr. Deal.” 

“There is some infernal mischief here,” cried the 
colonel, a dark suspicion rushing to his brain. “Why 
was I kept so long at the door? Why—why—Mrs. 
Chutney?” 

“My dear Felix, believe me—” 

“T will believe nothing! Go, John, go this mo- 
ment, and bring me that wretched imbecile. I will 
get to the bottom of this, and if 1 find you have been 
compromising me with expensive orders, I will posta 
warning against you in all the public papers to- 
morrow.” 

The colonel paused for want of breath, the page 
rushed away to execute his wishes, and poor Mrs. 
Chutney, roused to indignation at last, stood silently 
watching the scene, unutterably humiliated at being 
placed in such a position for so insufficient a cause. 
The colonel threw open the window, and, regardless 
of public opinion, shouted out his directions and 
orders in stentorian tones. 

Meanwhile, the wretched Adolphus, finding the 
garden gate locked, had lingered about in search of 
succor, and his hat. On first seeing John flying with 
the most ostentatious speed, he imagined he was 
coming to his aid, and hastened to meet him, till 
warned by an injunction from the faithful page, in 
as loud a tone as he dared, “ to cut t’other way! I’m 
sent to catch ye alive;” wherenpon Deal, his w'ts 
sharpened by a dread of Colonel Chutney’s wrath, 
and a suspicion that (as he would himself have 
phrased it) he was in the “wrong box,” turned 
sharply and dived down another walk; while, under 
shelter of a friendly tree, the page unlccked and left 
open the garden gate, then rushed towards Deal, 
shouting to him to ‘“‘come back, as master wanted 
him.” 

The colonel stood at the half-open window in his 
eagerness, and Mrs. Chutney, fearing the neighbors’ 
comments, endeavored to drag him back. “ That’s 
right, John! dodge under the willow tree, and you 
will have him! Double round the mignonette plot. 
Turn his flank by the garden-seat. Police! police!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Colonel Chutney,” said his 
wife, alarmed and scundalized at these outcries, 





French window leading to the garden closed upon 
the hatless upholsterer. 

A second furious ring at the bell, and Mrs. Chutney 
retreating hastily towards her fauteuil, tripped over 
the lost head-gear, picked it up, and dropped it into 
an obscure corner between the window and the piano, 
where the ample curtains effectually concealed it. 

Colonel Chutney entered, seething with wrath. 
He wiped his brow and took a turn up and down the 
room, unable to find words sufficiently expressive of 
his indignation, while Mrs. Chutney sat trembling. 
In this condition, vivlent-tempered people consider 
they are calm, turbulently insisting that they are so. 
When the words came that the colonel had been 
vainly seeking fur, he spoke them slowly and solemn- 
ly: ‘Look here, Mrs. Chutney, I have been kept five 


» yourself! People will think you mad!” 

By this time several smart parlor-maids had assem- 
bled at both the back and front entrances, with 
friendly messages to inquire if the house had becn 
robbed; if ‘‘ master could be of any use;” if “ missis 
should come and stay with Mrs Chutney,” who was 
popularly supposed to be in violent hysterics, after 
witnessing a desperate hand-to-hand conflict between 
her husband and a tr lent } breaker. 

In the midst of this excitement, Captain Peake 
presented himself, with the intention of dining ac- 
cording to invitation with the hospitable owners of 
the house. 

Mrs. Chutney, now thoroughly roused to self-asser- 
tion, had surmounted a strong inclination to a fit of 
crying, and received Captain Peake with wonderful 
composure. “What is the matter?” asked that 
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and they say Chutney has been obliged to cut so 
body’s throat in self-defence. Where is your co\ 
Miss Holden?” _. 
«Thank Heaven!” returned Mrs. Chutney, “ t 
is one sane individual in the house, at last! Ca) 
Peake, I can explain this matter in a few words, | 
the colonel will not hear me.” 
Captain Peake looked much distressed, and p ji! 
his long moustaches meditatively, as the co 
panted on a chair, flushed and heated from un 
exertion, . 
“Sorry to give you so strange a reception, Pea » t 
he said, in an injured tone; ‘but I have partly 
earthed a disgraceful mystery of some kind,” 
«Come, come, Chutney, you are in a passion, \ 
will not hear reason. Let Mrs, Chutney explain. ‘ 
“Two days ago,” said Mrs, Chutney, quietly, : 
the colonel’s request I wrote to Sir Frederic Sam: 
ton, asking him to dine here to-day, or to name « 
other day on which he could dine with us, and] «| 
pidly put his note into an envelope directed te (both 
Deal, at the same time enclosing a note intende: 
Mr. Deal about the exchange of an ottoman, |» 
Frederic. Mr. Deal consequently thought he \ \ 
invited to dinner, and arrived at six o'clock. W. \: fone 
J, knowing Colonel Chutney’s irritability and tn 
tience with my short-comings, foolishly strov. © © oul 
hide my mistake by sending Deal into the gard ‘ t 
Further explanation was cut short by thea: ' ’ ‘ 
entrance of Miss Bousfield, who dragged rather ! \.: hoe 
led Mary Holden after her, 
Poor Mary looked much less brilliant than 0 | vite 
Her cheeks were pale, and a dark shade und: | 
eyes bespoke fatigue or anxiety. Still then | 
looked resolute, and the large, speaking eyes 
even brighter than ever in their sadness, 
Mrs. Chutney stepped forward hastily and wi 
embraced the culprit, who endeavored to brush «>: : 
a tear furtively. 
“There,” said Miss Bousfield, “is a reception » 
modest woman to give one with—with a cloud «: . 
reputation, to say the least.” 
“Aunt Barbara!” cried Mary, stung to se): 
session by this coarse attack. “I know you wi)... 
to degrade and insult me in every way; but. . 
that, the motives which took me to Sir Fr 
chambers were pure and good.” 
‘Nevertheless, you don’t like to disclose t.... 
said Miss Bousfield, sneeringly. 
“Excuse me, Miss Bousfield,” said Colone! 
ney, solemnly, “but I have some very queer 
cions—there’s some ugly work going on som: i 
Now, Miss Mary, you decline positively to say 
business took you to Sir Frederic Samperton - , 
you assure me it was not in any way connect: - « 
Mrs. Chutney?” ' 
“With me?” exclaimed his wife. 
“Mrs. Chutney was perfectly unacquainte = «: 
my visit or its object,” replied Mary, stealily. ; 
ae Oo!” cried Miss BR, a ld, Pp at 
bow little her severity or condemnation was .. | 


























At this t Colonel Chutney’s eye was: 1) 
ed by the corner of an envelope which peep: 
Mrs. Chutney’s little work-basket. Witho: t 
ado he drew it forth, and while Peake was t: 
. soothe the aunt and to comfort the niece, : ' 
contents, Then, with a withering look of ind). 
. repeated it aloud: 
“**My dear Mrs. Chutney.’ 
“Ha! Dear Mrs. Chutney would have beer 
for all purposes of civility.” 
“* Your charming note—’ 








by her penniless niece. You may say Wi. " 
please, but it’s my opinion that the truth 
you.” 





“O, a charming note!” 

“¢has just reached me; quite in time t 
any mischief.’ 

“Query, who was the bearer of that n: 
Here he glared at Mary with all his might. 

“* Forgive me, if I express a wish to trace | 
direction your gentle thoughts could have b: : 
ing when you made the mistake.’ ‘ 

“ What infernal nonsense! It isu’t correct 
- hang me if it is!” 

“Tt will give me infinite pleasure to ac 
hospitality on Tuesday next. 1 well kno 
Chutney’s peculiarities.’ 

“Colonel Chutney’s peculiarities! Wha 
impudence! What peculiarities have I, I 5) 
to know?” 

“* Your secret is perfectly safe.’ 

“Is it? Eyad! we'll worm it out, someh 

“* Yours, as ever, most truly, 
“«F, SAMPE 


‘** Pray, Colonel Chutney,” began his wif 

*‘Confound it, Mrs. Chutney! What ar 
liarities? Is this the way aman is to by 
by ,the wife of his bosom, to—a man—@ 
town?” 

“Ah!” putin Miss Bousfield, still triv: 
“there isa pair of them! I wash my han! 
I never did expect gratitude! But 1 was f 
to believe that creatures without any st* 
game would at least play fair.” 

“What have we to be grateful for?” ar' 
composedly. “‘What have you ever don 
on, and prophesy evil, while strangers b: 





rope to pull us struggling orplans throug! 
of life? To Colonel Chutney: “I had no 





minutes at that infernal door, with the sun blazing | gentleman, with natural curiosity. ‘ There’s a bevy 


my cousin Louisa’s only brother.” library, expecting the return of her lord to dinner, | full upon me! How can a man stand these repeated | of smart girls in caps on the dogr-steps, 


with that note—my business was my ow: 
not choose to reveal it—let me go!” Bu 
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and they say Chutney has been obliged to cut some- 
body’s throat in self-defence. Where is your cousin, 
Miss Holden?” 

“Thank Heaven!” returned Mrs. Chutney, “ there 
is one sane individual in the house, at last! Captain 
Peake, I can explain this matter in a few words, and 
the colonel will not hear me.” 

Captain Peake looked much distressed, and pulled 
his long moustaches meditatively, as the colonel 
panted on a chair, flushed and heated from unusual 
exertion. 

“Sorry to give you so strange a reception, Peake,” 
he said, in an injured tone; ‘‘ but I have partly un- 
earthed a disgraceful mystery of some kind,” 

“ Come, come, Chutney, you are in a passion, and 
will not hear reason. Let Mrs, Chutney explain.” 

“Two days ago,” said Mrs. Chutney, quietly, “ at 
the colonel’s request I wrote to Sir Frederic Samper- 
ton, asking him to dine here to-day, or to name any 
other day on which he could dine with us, and I stu- 
pidly put his note into an envelope directed to Mr. 
Deal, at the same time enclosing a note intended for 
Mr. Deal about the exchange of an ottoman, to Sir 
Frederic. Mr. Deal consequently thought he was 
invited to dinner, and arrived at six o’clock. While 
I, knowing Colonel Chutney’s irritability and impa- 
tience with my short-comings, foolishly strove to 
hide my mistake by sending Deal into the garden.” 

Further explanation was cut short by the abrupt 
entrance of Miss Bousfield, who dragged rather than 
led Mary Holden after her. 

Poor Mary looked much less brilliant than usual. 
Her cheeks were pale, and a dark shade under the 
eyes bespoke fatigue or anxiety. Still the mouth 
looked resolute, and the large, speaking eyes were 
even brighter than ever in their sadness, 

Mrs. Chutney stepped forward hastily and warmly 
embraced the culprit, who endeavored to brush away 
a tear furtively. 

“There,” said Miss Bousfield, “ is a reception for a 
modest woman to give one with—with a cloud on her 
reputation, to say the least.” 

“Aunt Barbara!’ cried Mary, stung to self-pos- 
session by this coarse attack. ‘I know you will try 
to degrade and insult me in every way; but, for all 
that, the motives which took me to Sir Frederic’s 
chambers were pure and good.” 

“Nevertheless, you don’t like to disclose them,” 
said Miss Bousfield, sneeringly. 

“Excuse me, Miss Bousfield,” said Colonel Chut- 
ney, solemnly, “‘but I have some very queer suspi- 
cions—there’s some ugly work going on somewhere. 
Now, Miss Mary, you decline positively to say what 
business took you to Sir Frederic Samperton’s; will 
you assure ne it was not in any way connected with 
Mrs. Chutney?” 

“ With me?” exclaimed his wife. 

“Mrs. Chutney was perfectly unacquainted with 
my visit or its object,” replied Mary, steadily. 

“Ol” cried Miss Bousfield, exasperated to find 
how little her severity or condemnation was valued 
by her penniless niece. ‘You may say what you 
please, but it’s my opinion that the truth isn’t in 
you.” 

At this moment Colonel Chutney’s eye was attract- 
ed by the corner of an envelope which peeped out of 
Mrs. Chutney’s little work-basket. Without more 
ado he drew it forth, and while Peake was trying to 
soothe the aunt and to comfort the niece, read its 
contents, Then, with a withering look of indignation, 
repeated it aloud: 


“**My dear Mrs. Chutney.’ 

‘“‘Ha! Dear Mrs. Chutney would have been enough 
for all purposes of civility.” 

“* Your charming note—’ 

“O, a charming note!” 

***has just reached me; quite in time to prevent 
any mischief.’ 

“Query, who was the bearer of that note, eh?” 
Here he glared at Mary with all his might. 

““* Forgive me, if I express a wish to trace in what 
direction your gentle thoughts could have been float- 
ing when you made the mistake.’ 


“What infernal nonsense! It isn’t correct English, 
- hang me if it is!” 

“¢*Tt will give me infinite pleasure to accept your 
hospitality on Tuesday next. I well know Colonel 
Chutney’s peculiarities.’ 

“Colonel Chutney’s peculiarities! What infernal 
impudence! What peculiarities have I, I should like 
to know?” 

“* Your secret is perfectly safe.’ 

“Is it? Eyad! we'll worm it out, somehow.” 

*** Yours, as ever, most truly, 
“«¢F, SAMPERTON.’ ” 








* Pray, Colonel Chutney,” began his wife— 

“Confound it, Mrs. Chutney! What are my pecu- 
liarities? Is this the way aman is to be discussed 
by the wife of his bosom, to—a man—a man about 
town?” 

“Ah!” putin Miss Bousfield, still triumphantly, 
“there is a pair of them! I wash my hands of them. 
I never did expect gratitude! But 1 was fool enough 
to believe that creatures without any stake in the 
game would at least play fair.” 

*““What have we to be grateful for?” asked Mary, 
composedly. ‘What have you ever done but look 
on, and prophesy evil, while strangers held out the 
Tope to pull us struggling orphans through the surf 
of life? To Colonel Chutney: “I had nothing to do 
with that note—my business was my own, and I do 
| not choose to reveal it—let me go!” Bursting into 





tears; ‘I'll advertise to-morrow for a situation as 
governess to go abroad, to the colonies, or Kamsvhat- 
ka, and never come back again!” 

“Stop a bit, Miss Holden,” said Captain Peake, 
who had been edging closer to her. 

“How dare you speak to me in that manner, you 
penniless chit?” cried her enraged aunt. ‘‘ Do you 
know I can cut you off with a shilling?” 

‘I may be penniless, Miss Bousfield,” returned the 
niece, “ but I am a capitalist for all that. I have my 
share of the great original capital—youth, health, 
industry, and patience. If I can provide for my own 
wants, [ am as independent and rich as Croesus.” 
Captain Peake here made a timid exclamation, 
and, asking Mary to listen to him, drew her aside, 
and proceeded to whisper insinuatingly intu her ear. 
“Where is all this to end?” asked Chutney, ob- 
serving this, and ceasing to pace the room in his fury. 
‘““What devilish schemes may not now be plotting 
under my very nose! But I will be blind no longer. 
No, by Jove, no! Your keys, madam! I'll see the 
contents of that davenport!’’ 

Mrs. Chutney, still keeping an air of indifference 
handed over her keys. 

Colonel Chutney opened the davenport, and pulled 
out account-books, notes, papers, a ready reckoner, 
some half-finished embroidery, Johnson’s Dictionary, 
recéipts for various curries. ‘ Ha! butcher’s book— 
one fortnight unpaid! Baker’s—a week owing! 
Robbed and betrayed, both. Madame Friselle’s ac- 
count unpaid!” He struck his hand vehemently on 
one side of the davenport, whereupon a secret drawer 
flew open. *‘ Another paper,” cried the distracted 
husband. ‘A man’s writing! What is this?” And 
he read: 


*** London, May 18th, 186— 
“<«Two months after date I promise to pay to the 
order of Thomas Bousfield, Esq., fifty pounds, for 
value received. 

** FREDERIC SAMPERTON.’” 


“What is this? How came it here?” 

“*T have done with explanations,” said Mrs Chut- 
ney; ‘but I willsay I was not aware that such 4 
drawer as that existed.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mary, “ how cou/d the 
bill have got there? Has dear Lovo paid and con- 
cealed it?” 

“Let me see,” said Miss Bousfield, putting on her 
glasses and compressing her lips. ‘“ This is a strange 
business! A promissory note to Tom Boustield, 
signed by—” 

“Sir Frederic Samperton,” announced the page, 
throwing open the door. 

The fresh and smiling baronet appeared, like the 
genius of order and good breeding, to the contlicting 
assemblage. 

* T am particularly anxious to assure you,” address- 
ing himself first to Mrs. Chutney, “ that Miss Hol- 
den’s visit of yesterday was simply—” 

“ Sir,” interrupted Colonel Chutney, solemnly, and 
holding Sir Frederic’s letter towards him, “ this is no 
time for trifling. A question or two, if you please,” 
striking open the epistle. “Is that your hand- 
writing?” 

“ It looks like it.” 

** And here, sir, did you, or did you not, address 
this note to my wife?” 

“1 did, Colonel Chutney.” 

“Is that your signature?” continued the colonel, 
showing him Tom Boustield’s promissory note. 

“That is a question I decline to answer,” cried the 
astonished baronet. ‘ But where did you tind it? I 
have been hunting for it incessantly for the last four 
days.” 

‘Lost or found, I suspect it to be a forgery,” said 
Chutney. ‘A drop or two more or less of disgrace is 
of small importance in such a bumper as this,” said 
the colonel, bitterly. 

** Really, Chutney,” began Samperton, in a tone of 
severe common sense, ‘“* you must excuse me, but I 
am a good deal surprised to see a man of your stand- 
ing and knowledge of the world so knocked over by a 
simple cuntretemyps. Mrs. Chutney very kindly in- 
vites me to dinner, at the same time she writes to 
Deal, Board, and Co. about some furniture, and puts 
the notes in wrong envelopes. I get Deal’s billet, 
and write immediately to know what assistance I am 
expected to render in the case of your ottoman. Mrs. 
Chutney writes to me again that it is all a mistake, 
but ‘to say nothing about it, as you know how par- 
ticular Colonel Chutney is.’ I reply thus,” pointing 
to the letter still held out by the culonel, who seemed 
transfixed. 

“Well,” said Captain Peake, rubbing his hands 
with an air of relief, ‘‘ I think that is cleared up.” 

‘But how about this?” said Colonel Chutney, 
slowly, taking up the promissory note. 

“O,” replied Samperton, in a tone of easy generos- 
ity, “‘ that is easily settled. I could never think of 
wounding the feelings of this young man’s charming 
relatives. The bill I must have put into the secret 
drawer when I exchanged the davenport for another 
I liked better. 1 have told my solicitor to stop pro- 
ceedings for the present, and you will pay me the 
fifty pounds when convenient. Don’t be in a hurry. 
Next week will do.” 

“What!” roared Colonel Chutney, “am I to be 
betrayed by my wife” (by this time Deal’s hat had 
been kicked away from the curtains, and prompted a 
new and dreadful suspicion), ‘‘and fleeced by a 
worthless brother-in-law?” 

Here Captain Peake, who had been doing nothing 
but whisper very eagerly into Mary Holden’s ear, ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘ Yes, you must, to oblige me!” Then 





addressing Sir Frederic, ‘‘ Miss Holden desires me to 


say she will be most happy to place fifty pounds to 
your credit at your banker’s to-morrow morning, and 
so this unpleasant matter may be closed.” 

“Miss Holden has suddenly become rich,” said the 
colonel, sarcastically. 

“ You accept my offer?” observed Peake, earnestly 
addressing Mary. ‘It isa mere trifle! Don’t think 
twice about it.” 

“TI do accept it! and I accept you, too, you dear, 
kind, generous man,” cried Mary, warmly, passing 
her arm through his. Captain Peake’s dark eyes 
blazed out one flash of delight, and then nodding 
triumphantly to Sir Frederic, contented himself with 
patting the little hand which lay on his arm. 

A shade of disappointment passed over the bar- 
onet’s face, but he soon banished it, being too philo- 
sophic not to bow before the inevitable. Then, anew 
light breaking in upon him, as he observed the tender 
expression of Peake’s countenance, the generous side 
of his character broke out. ‘My dear Peake!” he 
exclaimed, ‘I cannot allow you to bear all the loss!” 

“1 do not intend to lose anything,” replied Captain 
Peake. ‘‘The young lubber shall repay me. I'll put 
him in the way of doing it, and repayment shall be 
the salvation of him.” 

“1 hope, now, all misunderstandings are cleared 
up?” said Samperton. 

‘‘Not all,” answered Mrs. Chutney. ‘From the 
total want of contidence and consideration Colonel 
Chutney has shown me, I feel that my society no 
longer gives him pleasure.” Here the colonel, not 
wishing to compromise his wife before strangers, 
showed her the rim of Deal’s hat, which he held par- 
tially concealed. But this had no terrors for the 
speaker, who continued, “I live in terror of his tem- 
per, and in unsuccessful endeavors to please him. 
Mary, I shall leave this house with you.” 

“Come, Loo!” said the colonel, ‘‘ these theatrical 
airs will not impose on me.” 

“Let me go in peace,” returned Mrs. Chutney, so 
resolutely that all were astonished, and the colonel 
dropped Deal’s hat and turned pale. “ Keep Wil- 
son,” continued Mrs. Chutney, in the same tone of 
settled determination; ‘‘she understands a curry, 
and is tolerably careful. I shall send to-morrow for 
my large black portmanteau and bonnet-box.” 

At this crisis, Wilson, the page, and housemaid, 
who, by some mysterious means, scemed fully aware 
of every tittle of what was passing, entered tumultu- 
ously, the women weeping. ‘ D’ye think, ’m, I’d 
stay behind with such a raging lion of a master, 
without you, ’m?” cried Wilson. “No! I hereby 
give notice I leave this day month.” 

* And I'd be wore to an atomy in a fortnight, if the 
mistress wasn’t here to soften the ’sperities of the 
place,” added the page. 

“TI leaves with Mrs. Wilson,” concluded the house- 
maid, emphatically. 

“Leave? Leave the room this moment!” cried 
the colonel, broken down by this unanimous testi- 
mony against him. ‘“ But I say, Loo! this—this is 
absurd. I—I’m sorry I vexed you. I—O! don’t leave 
me—lI love you—by Jove, Iam more in love with you 
than ever I was.” 

“What!” asked Mrs. Chutney, “do you openly 
entreat me to stay, and promise to put up with my 
short-comings, and try to make the best of me?” 

“Yes, stay on any terms; I do ask you. I wont 
find fault any more; and nothing that happens in this 
house shall put me in a passion again.” Several 
tender adjurations to his “‘dear Loo!” followed, and 
the colonel finished by holding out his arms to her. 

“You darling old tiger,” said his wife, falling into 
them. ‘“ Have we filed your claws at last?” 


a 1s 


THE PARISIAN POLICE. 








Previously to the year 1789, the city of Paris pos- 
sessed as guardian of its safety, and chief minister of 
police, a man of rare talent and integrity, At the 
same period, the parish of St. Germais, in the quar- 
ter of the Rue St. Antoine, had for its cure a vener- 
able old man, whose life was spent in doing good to 
both the souls and bodies of his fellow-creatures, and 
whose holy consistency and dignified courage caused 
him to be loved by the good, and respected by even 
the most abandoned characters. 

One cold, dark winter’s night, the bell at the cure’s 
door was rung loudly, and he, although in bed, im- 
mediately arose and opened the door, anticipating a 
summons to some sick or dying bed. A personage 
richly dressed, with his features partly concealed by 
a large false beard, stood outside. Addressing the 
cure in a courteous and graceful manner, he apol- 
ogized for his unseasonable visit, which, as he said, 
the high reputation of monsicur had induced him to 
make. 

“A great and terrible, but necessary and inevitable 
deed,’’ he continued, ‘is to be done. Time presses; 
the soul about to pass into eternity implores your 
ministry. 1f you come, you must allow your eyes to 
be bandaged, ask no questions, and consent to act 
simply as spiritual consoler of a dying woman, If 
you refuse to accompany me, no other priest can be 
admitted, and her spirit must pass alone.” 

Atter a moment of secret prayer, the cure answered, 
“TJ will go with you.” Without asking further ex- 
planation, he allowed his eyes to be bandaged, and 
leaned on the arm of his suspicious visitor. They 
both got into a coach, the windows were immediately 
covered by wooden shutters, and then they drove off 
rapidly. They seemed to go along way, and make 
many doublings and turnings ere the coach drove 
under a wide archway, and then stopped. 





During this time, not a word had been exchanged 


between the travellers, and ere they got out, the 
stranger assured himself that the bandage over his 
companion’s eyes had not been displaced, and then 
taking the old man respectfully by the hand, be as- 
sisted him to alight and to ascend che wide steps of a 
staircase as fur as the second story. A great door 
opened, as if of itself, and several thickly-carpeted 
rooms were traversed in silence. At length another 
door was opened by the guide, and the cure felt his 
bandage removed. They were in a solemn-looking 
bed-chamber; near a bed, half veiled by thick dam- 
ask curtains, was a small table, supporting two wax 
lights, which feebly illuminated the cold, deathlike 
apartment. Tie stranger (he was the Duke de—-), 
then bowing to the cure, led him towards the bed, 
drew back the curtains, and said, in a solemn tone: 


* Minister of God, before you is a woman who has 
betrayed the blood of her ancestors, and whose doom 
is irrevocably fixed. She knows on what conditions 
an interview with you has been granted her; she 
knows, too, that all supplications would be useless. 
You know your duty, M. le Cure; I leave you to ful- 
fil it, and will return to seek you in half an hour.” 

So saying, he departed, and the agitated priest saw 
lying on the bed, a young and beautiful girl, bathed 
in tears, battling with despair, and calling in her bit- 
ter agony for the comforts of religion. No investiga- 
tion possible; for the unhappy creature declared her- 
self bound by a terrible oath to conceal her name; - 
besides, she knew not in what place she was. 

“Tam,” she said, ‘the victim of a secret family 
tribunal, whose sentence is irrevocable. More, I 
cannot tell. I forgive my enemies, as I trust that 
God will forgive me. Pray for me!” 

The minister of religion invoked the divine prom- 
ises of the gospel to soothe her troubled soul, and he 
succeeded. Her countenance, after a time, became 

posed, sb clasped her hands in fervent prayer, 
and then extended them towards her consoler. As 
she did so, the cure perceived that the sleeve of her 
robe was stained in blood. 

“ My child,” said he, with a trembling voice, ‘‘ what 
is this?” 

“ Father, it is the vein which they have already 
opened, and the bandage, no doubt, was carelessly 
put on.” 

At these words, a sudden thought struck the priest. 
He unrolled the dressing, allowed the blood to flow, 
steeped his handkerchief in it, then replaced the 
bandage, concealed the stained handkerchief within 
his vest, and whispered: 

‘‘ Farewell, my daughter; take courage, and have 
confidence in God!” 

The half hour had expired, and the step of his ter- 
rible conductor was heard approaching. 

“JT am ready,” said the cure. And, having allowed 
his eyes to be covered, he took the arm of the Duke 
de——, and left the awful room. 

Arrived at the foot of the staircase, the old man 
succeeded, without his guide’s knowledge, in slightly 
displacing the thick bandage so as to admit a partial 
ray of lamplight. Finding himself in the carriage 
gateway, he managed to stumble and fall, with both 
hands forward towards a dark corner. The duke 
hastened to raise him, both resumed their places in 
the carriage, and after repassing through the same 
tortuous route, the cure was set down in safety at his 
own door. 

Without a moment’s delay, he called his servant. 

‘“‘ Pierre,” he said, ‘‘arm yourself with a stick, and 
give me your support; I must instantly go to the 
minister of police.” 

Soon afterwards, the official gate was opened to 
admit the well-known venerable pastor. 

‘“‘ Monseigneur,” he said, addressing: the minister, 
‘a terrible deed will speedily be accomplished, if you 
are not in time to prevent it. Let your agents visit, 
before daybreak, every carriage gateway in Paris; in 
the inner angle of one of them will be found a blood- 
stained handkerchief. ,The blood is that of a young 
female, whose murder, already begun, has been 
miraculously suspended. Her family have con- 
demned t# .r victim to have her veins opened one by 
one, and thus to perish slowly, in expiation of a fault 
already more than punished by her mortal agony. 
Courage, my friend, you have already some hours. 
May God assist you—I can only pray.” 

The same morning, at eight o’clock, the minister of 
police entered the cure’s room 

«My friend,” said he, “I confess my inferiority; 
you are able to instruct me in expedients.” 

“ Saved!” cried the old man, bursting into tears. 

“ Saved,” said the minister, “and rescued from the 
power of her cruel relations. But the next time, dear 
Abbe, that you want my assistance in a benevolent 
enterprise, I wish you would give me a little more 
time to accomplish it.” 

Within the next twenty-four hours, by an express 
order from the king, the Duke de—— and his accom- 
plices were secretly removed from Paris, and con- 
veyed out of the kingdom. The young woman 
received all the care her precarious state required; 
and when sufficiently recovered, retired to a quiet 
country village, where the royal protection assured 
her safety. It is scarcely needful to say that, next to 
her Maker, the cure of St. Germais was the object of 
her deepest gratitude and filial love. During fifteen 
years, the holy man received from time to time the 
expression of her grateful affection; and at length, 
when himself, from extreme old age, on the brink of 
the grave, he received the intelligence that she had 
departed in peace. Never, until then, had a word of 
this mysterious adventure passed from the good 
cnre’s lips. Ox his deathbed, however, he confided 
the recital to a bishop, one of his particular friends. 








This is the exact truth. 
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A FEW WORDS 
TO THE MEN OF THE COUNTRY. 


In a recent issue we took occasion to address a few 
words of remonstrance and counsel to the women of 
the land, and we propose now to speak with equal 
frankness to the men. We expect to say some things 
that are disagreeable, but nothing that is untrue. 

The ex travagance of the men equals, if it does not 
surpass, that of the women, and is leading precisely 
in the same direction. Unless checked, it must re- 
sult in serious harm to the country, us it has already 
resulted in too many instances in the ruin of its vic- 
tims. The giddy recklessness with which our men 
throw away their money for the merest and most 
useless trifles is one of the most shameful features of 
the age. Few men live within their incomes, or if 
they do, it is chiefly by denying themselves comforts 
and necessities, and spending their money for trifles. 
Look with what eagerness the most outrageous sums 
are paid for tobacco, liquors, jewelry, perfumes, and 
for the hire of fast horses for only a few brief hours. 
Indeed so far has this sin of extravagance carried us, 
that the man who practises honest and systematic 
economy is looked down upon with pity—tosay noth- 
ing of contempt—rather than looked up to with re-, 
spect; and the good old habits of keeping accounts of 
personal expenses is going out of fashion. 

The love of dress is as strong with men as with wo- 
men. It is natural for every one to desire to dress 
well and neatly, and we trust we shall never do or 
say aught to condemn such a feeling; but its abuse is 
a fatal thing. How many men inthe land really 
dress well? Is it not a disgusting fact, a fact which 
should make every true man blush with shame, that 
the prevailing fashions of dress for men are more 
suited to the ridiculous creations of the modern sen- 
sational stage, than to those who aspire to the dignity 
of ruling the world? Taste is at a discount, and men 
submit themselves with a degrading slavishness to 
the decrees of their tailors. They get themselves up, 
or are gotten up, without regard to manliness or in- 
dependence, and above all they are constantly run- 
ning into debt for clothes when there is no necessity 
for it. Noman whocannot afford to dress handsome- 
ly has the right to doso. It would seem to us that 
an cld coat, paid for, is better than a new coat, unpaid 
for. Surely we ought to prefer wearing our own 
clothes to those which do not belong to us. 

There are few men who can meet the heavy de- 
mands of their extravagance, and some of them seek 
relief from their embarrassment at the gaming table, 
where, alas! ruin awaits themin theend. The im- 
purity that characterizes the men of the present day 
is directly attributable to their habits of extrava- 
gance. One vice leads rapidly to another, and when 
once the fatal career is entered upon, no human mind 
can tell where it will end. © 

Another evil is the shameful ignorance which pre- 
vails among the men. How tew have really a good 
common scheol education! and how few have made 
any effort to improve their minds by reading and 
study when their hours of labor are over? There 
may be many who have had no advantages fur obtain- 
ing an education in youth, but there are none who 
have not had within their reach priceless treasures of 
knowledge. All our large cities, and the majority of 
our towns and villages, contain good libraries, either 
large or small, and to these it is easy to obtain access. 
If those whoare beyond the reach of libraries, would 
use for purchasing books but a small portion of the 
money they throw away in shameful extravagance 
and dissipation, how much might they accomplish for 
themselves, and how much greater might they make 
our country. 

Ts it a wonder that our society is changing, and that 
the restraints of law and decency rest so lightly upon 
us? What this is leading to, it is not difficult to 
predict. 

Let it not be supposed that what we have referred 
to (and this has been but asmall part of what we 
might say) is contined to young and inexperienced 
men. It extends toall ages and classes—old and 
young, bigh and low. 

O, that the men of our country would be men in- 
deed—that they would cast aside such disgraceful 
characteristics, and be true to themselves. For the 
evils we have mentioned we do not venture to suggest 





aremedy. Each man must decide that question for 
himself, and he must be responsible to his Maker, and 
to his country, for his decision. Let him take the 
matter home to his own conscience, and consider it 
faithfully, and he will, we doubt not, be told much 
more by that inward monitor than we have time or 
space to dwell upon. 


THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

The increase of this class of the population of the 
Pacific States has been watched with interest by 
many in our own section. No less than from sixty 
to eighty thousand Chinese are now living in the 
States and territories bordering the Pacific, and they 
comprise nearly one sixth of the entire population. 
They are harmless and industrious, and are engaged 
in almost every occupation—doing the work of wo- 
men as well as that of men. They go far towards 
supplying the deficiency of white labor, and live at a 
much lower rate than whitemen. They are engaged 
almost altogether in building the Pacific Railway, as 
white labor cannot be obtained in sufficient quanti- 
ties for the work. They are steady ani industrious, 
and do almost as much labor as white men. They 
receive thirty dollars per month—which is twenty 
dollars less than the wages given to white men. They 
are decidedly a useful part of the community, but 
are oppressed by the laws, and badly treated by the 
whites. They are subjected to innumerable insults 
and annoyances by the people, and their evidence is 
not received by the courts against a white man. As 
miners, they are subjected to a heavy tax. 

It is true, they bring with them their native man- 
ners and customs, and are, as a class, idolatrous and 
sensual. There are numerous missionaries laboring 
among them; but so far, it has been with little suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, it is a shame that these poor peo- 
ple should, in this land of freedom and equality, suf- 
fer such treatment as they are now undergving. ‘The 
laws of the States of the Pacific make them superiur 
to the negro, and deny them the rights which our 
national constitution guaranties to every man. 

We had hoped it was too late in the day for op- 
pression of any kind in this country, and we trust 
that as our brethren of the far West advance in civ- 
ilization, their ideas of right and justice will become 
truer and more elevated. 


JAMES MONROE. 

An exchange has the following: “ James Monroe, 
the sixth president of the United States, died in New 
York, so poor that his remains found a resting-place 
through the charity of one of his friends. They re- 
main in a cemetery in School street, but no monu- 
ment marks the spot where they repose.” 

Our friend is somewhat behind the age. The re- 
mains of Mr. Monroe were removed from New York, 
with appropriate ceremonies, and conveyed to the 
city of Richmond, escorted by the New York Seventh 
Regiment. There they were interred in Holywood 
Cemetery, with the highest honors, on the Fourth of 
July, 1859. They now lie in a hand leum 
in the most conspicuous portion of the cemetery. 
Since that time, another president—John Tyler—has 
died. He was buried by the side of Mr. Monroe. 














A DANGEROUS TOY. 

A new toy has been lately invented in France, 
which bids fair to become quite popular there. It 
consists of a serpent, composed of quicksilver, sul- 
phur, etc., which, lighted by means of a common 
lucifer match and projected into the air, performs a 
series of marvellous evolutions. The Courrier de la 
Moselle, however, warns children against using it, 
and informs them that while this flaming serpent is 
capering in the air, it emits a mercurial vapor of the 
the most pernicious nature. As it is not unlikely that 
the toy will be introduced into this country, people 
will do well to heed the above warning. 





CooL RAscALity.—Memphis, Tenn., has some 
smart rascals. When they find a horse unmarked, 
they represent themselves as government agents, and 
boldly claim the animal as a horse stolen from gov- 
ernment. Ifthe owner claims that there are no “U. 
S.”’ marks on the animal, the rogues produce a glass, 
which they declare is a magnifying one, and, as the 
glass has faint ‘‘ U.S.” lined on it, looking through 
it makes the letters visible, apparently on the horse. 
This astounds the owner, and with cool audacity the 
thieves ride off with the horse they have appro- 
priated. 





CHEERFULNESS.—Everybody has heard the saying, 
“laugh and grow fat;” but how few realize its truth- 
fulness. Cheerfulness is as necessary to the health 
of the body as to the health of the mind. Those who 
possess this quality live longest in life, and are re- 
membered most tenderly after death. Life is too 
short to worry ourselves with care and trifies. Let 
us bear everything cheerfully and lightly, if we wish, 
not only to be happy, but to enjoy sound, good 
health. 





CoFFEE.—The total annual product of coffee is 
now stated as about six hundred and seventy-two 
millions of pounds, or perhaps about three hundred 
thousand tons. Half of this comes from Brazil, about 
fifty thousand tons from Java and Sumatra, thirty 
thousand tons from Ceylon, twenty-five thousand 
tons from St. Domingo, and the remainder from the 
various countries and islands in and near the torrid 
zone. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“TRE MYSTERY OF THE MANOR,” by Clara 
Augusta, 

“ WHY HE NEVER MARRIED,” by N. P. Darling. 

« A WoMAN’s STRATEGY,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“ JES ’ZACTLY, a Story for Young Folks,” by Bar- 
bara Broome. 

‘“*DANIEL WALHAM’S PHILOSOPHY,” by James 
Barton. 

“CoRA IRISTAN’S BRIDGE: or, Three Ladies of 
the Manor,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

‘* BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“HANNAH WHITE’s Lesson,” by James Dabney. 

“THE MISER’S Story,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“Youna Fons’ CLus,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

‘ OSSIPEE LAKE,” a legend, by Mrs. 8. P. Meserve 
Hayes. 

“THE SISTERS,” by Milton R. Otis. 

“MEADOW BROOK’s SONG,” by Edwin E. Raze. 





DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 

The Italian government has recently appropriated 
the soil upon which once stood the cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and now defrays the cost of the 
excavations, which are carried on under its directions. 
Some interesting discoveries have been recently 
made, among which is the excavation of the Temple 
of Juno, Eight hundred skeletons of women and 
children were found in it, and it is supposed that 
they were assembled there for worship at the time of 
the destruction of the city. One of the skeletons was 
ornamented with rich jewels, and it is supposed to 
be that of a vestal. As soon as the skeletons were 
touched, they crumbled into dust. The statue of 
Juno is one of the finest ever discovered at Pompeii. 
The eyes are made of enamel, and the arms and neck 
are covered with beautiful ornaments. The peacock 
(which was sacred to Juno) by the side of the statue 
is made almost entirely of precious stones. Other 
valuable gems were found upon a bronze table. 





SHOCKING IGNORANCE. 

While our British friends are indulging in expres- 
sions of horror at “ the carnival of crime in America,” 
wouldn’t it be well for them to look into the igno- 
rance that prevails in their midst, and which is the 
originator and nurse of nine-tenths of all the vices? 
A recent English paper informs us that the children 
at work in the Sheffield cutleries are very ignorant. 
Several, in answer to questions put to them, stated 
that they had heard the name of Victoria, but could 
not tell what it meant. ‘ Believed she ‘found’ ’em 
in money.” They had never heard of Adam or of 
Christ. They thought that God made man, and man 
made woman. One child, twelve years old, said the 
queen’s name was the Princess Alexandra, and that 
a princess wasa man. Another of the same age de- 
clared that he did not live in England. O Johnnie 
Bull, isn’t this queer in enlightened and happy Eng- 
land? Thank God, we have none of it in New 
England. 


HERR VON BISMARK, 

Herr Von Bismark, the great diplomat of Prussia, 
is a remarkable man in appearance, as well as in in- 
tellect and character. He is tall in stature, and 
walks with a stiff. haughty air; his arms hang down, 
being raised only when at work; his countenance is 
grave, and his brow thoughtful. He wears large 
moustaches, and a thick imperial. On his left cheek, 
close to the lower lip, is a deep scar, which he re- 
ceived from a sword-cut in aduel. He dresses ina 
brown jacket covered with a gray overcoat, a hat of 
gray felt, and the ordinary trowsers of the day. His 
appearance at once attracts attention, and commands 
respect. Previous to entering upon his diplomatic 
career, he wasa captain in the cavalry. He is a 
remarkable man, and bids fair to attain one of the 
highest stations in his profession. 








ACRO0ss-EX AMINATION.—A gentleman in this city, 
says the other day a girl called at his door and asked 
if his family ‘wanted house help.” He replied they 
did. ‘Do you have small children?” she asked. 
“No.”—-“ Do you have your washing done out of the 
house?”’—“ No.”—* Will my room be carpeted?” 
“Yes.” After guing on a while in this manner, the 
gentleman turned the tide, and said he would like to 
ask her afew questions. ‘‘Can you play the piano?” 
he began. ‘O, no.”—‘Can you speak French?” 
“No.”—“Can you sing the opera?”—* No.”—** Can 
you dance the Lancers?”—‘‘ No.”—“ Well, then, if 
you can’t do any of these, you wont suit.” And off 
went the astonished maiden smelling mice! 





THE COMING WINTER.—The weather prophets in 
the West predict a severe winter, with an unusual 
amount of snow. They say that the summer in that 
section has been unusually wet, and that this always 
precedes a severe winter. In proof of this assertion, 
they instance the summer of 1855, which was the last 
thoroughly wet summer they have had, and which 
was followed by a winter of great rigor. If these 
signs be true, the reverse of them must be good also; 
and judging by the “dry spell” which has marked 
the part summer here, the coming winter will be 
exceedingly mild in New England. 











LATE PARIS FASHIONS. 

A letter from Paris, in alluding to the latest fash- 
ions, states that evening dresses of Chambery gauze, 
white grounds, with wide stripes of straw-colored 
silk, looped up at the right side with a small bouquet 
of field flowers, over a skirt of straw-colored taffetas, 
are favorites. Small bouquets to match on the sleeves. 
Head-dress formed of bandelets of flowers and straws, 
mixed with the curls bebind. The same toilet may 
be made in pale green Chambery gauze, over a taffe- 
tas of the same color; the bouquets and head-dress 
being formed of grass, with diamond dewdrops. 

Robe of white crape, with a long train, is worn. A 
hem nearly half a yard wide, with a simple thread of 
gold. This skirt is worn over one of pale gray taffe- 
tas, with a plaited flounce, rather more than a quar- 
ter of a yard wide. The body is plaited in the centre, 
of the Empire make, and the slceves are quite plain 
and short, the only ornament being threads of gold 
down every seam. Ceinture embroidered in gold, 
narrow, and tied behind in bows, without ends, 
Cameos in the sleeves, and body, finish off this sim- 
ple yet recherchee dress. : 

Hats are still so much in request, that bonnets for 
the moment are almost overlooked. Still there are 
some excellent new models, mostly, however, of the 
chapeau Empire, which is decidedly in the ascendant, 
Felt is talked ubout as the morning bonnet for the 
coming winter, the favorite color being light gray, 
trimmed with black or cherry-colored velvet; and 
long square veil, the shape that of the Empire 
modified. 

One very elegant model was made of white silk 
and tulle, edged with a band of pale pink velvet. A 
silver cord follows the velvet, and is carried round 
the crown, fastened at the top over a graceful pink 
feather tipped with silver; the inside trimmed with a 
bouillonne of pink tulle. Strings of pink ribbon. 

Another was of white royal velvet; the front plain. 
The crown flat, and square at the back, made in large 
plaits, from which falls a long tuft of bright grass, 
forming a curtain; the inside trimmed with a 
bandeau of velvet, on which are placed three hearts- 
eases of white and lilac velvet. White ribbon strings. 

A bonnet of royal velvet, pearl gray, trimmed with 
a feather falling to the left side, is liked. The Em- 
pire curtain trimmed with cameos; the edge of the 
bonnet also trimmed with three cameos, fastened to- 
gether with small gold Venetian chains. 

The chapeau Espagnot is extremely fashionable, 
made in black velvet, trimmed with two long feath- 
ers, one iron gray, the other red. The borders, which 
are quite round, are raised at each side. 

The chapeau Chasseur, to be worn on horseback, of 
gray felt, trimmed with a band to match, and aigrette 
fastened with a silver ornament. 

And the Toque Louisiane, in black straw, trimmed 
with a large feather of black pheasant, tinged with 
green and gold, surmounted with the head of a black 
and white bird, the rim lined with black velvet, are 
three of the newest styles of hats. 





(@r"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 


New York FasHions.—The cloak fashions have 
been opened in New York. The basquine form finds 
favor, and silk and jet trimmings maintain their 
popularity. 
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The publishers of the FLae OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. Itis 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Frag, q tly its tent ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
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Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of owr Union.) 


BY GEORGE B. SEYMOUR. 


FRIENDSHIP, 
What is friendship ?—do not trust her, forts 
Nor the vows which she hath made; " 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 
From a palsy-shaken head.— Wordsworth, 


O, let my friendship in the wreath, 
Though but a bud among the flowers, 
Its sweetest fragrance round thee breathe— 
‘Twill serve to soothe thy weary hours, marty 
Mrs, Welb; 


The friend \ 


Who smiles when smoothing down the lonely cou 
And does kind deeds, which any one can do 

Who has a feeling spirit—such a friend 

Heals with a searching balsam.— Percival. 


Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 


Follow thy friend beloved! wud 
But in the lonely hour, 
But in the evening walk, 


Think fhat he companies thy solitude !— Southe 


7 The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of stee!. 
Yet millions never think a noble thought; 
But with brute hate of brightness bay a mind 
Which drives the darkness out of them, like hou 


That friendship's raised on sand, 
Which every sudden gust of discontent, 
Or flowing of our passions, can change 
As if it ne’er had been.— Aessinger. 


Shakspea 


MIND. 


The immortal mind, superior to his fate, 
Amid the outrage of external things, 


Firm as the solid base of this great world, 

Rests on its own foundation. Blow, ye winds! 

Ye waves, ye thunders, roll your tempests on! 

Shake, ye old pillars of the marble sky! 

Till all its orbs and all its worlds of fire 

Be loosened from their séats; yet still serene, 

The unconquered mind looks down upon the w: 
Akensi 


Bai! 
By earth, and hell, and heaven, 
The shroud of souls is riven, 
Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power! 
Earth's deepest night, from this blest hour, 
The night of mind is gone.—Lbenezer Lili | 


The mind is as the face—for who goes forth 
In public walks without a veil at least? 
‘Tis the constraint makes half life's misery. 
Miss Land: 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven a hell, a hell a heaven. 
Mili + 
The mind doth shape itself to its own wants, 
And can bear all things.—Joanna Baillie. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER V. 
MISS TRISTAN ASSUMES A POSITION. 
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Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
What is friendship ?—do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she hath made; 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 
From a palsy-shaken head.— Wordsworth. 


O, let my friendship in the wreath, 
Though but a bud among the flowers, 
Its sweetest fragrance round thee breathe— 
*fwill serve to soothe thy weary hours. 
Mrs. Welby. 
The friend 
Who smiles when smoothing down the lonely couch, 
And does kind deeds, which any one can do 
Who has a feeling spirit—such a friend 
Heals with a searching balsam.— Percival. 


Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved! 
But in the lonely hour, 
But in the evening walk, 

Think fhat he companies thy solitude !— Southey. 


That friendship's raised on sand, 
Which every sudden gust of discontent, 
Or flowing of our passions, can change 
As if it ne'er had been.— Messinger. 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 
Shakspeare. 
MIND. 
The immortal mind, superior to his fate, 
Amid the outrage of external things, 
Firm as the solid base of this great world, 
Rests on its own foundation. Blow, ye winds! 
Ye waves, ye thunders, roll your tempests on! 
Shake, ye old pillars of the marble sky! 
Till all its orbs and all its worlds of fire 
Be loosened from their seats; yet still serene, 
The unconquered mind looks down upon the wreck. 
Akenside. 
Yet millions never think a noble thought; 
But with brute hate of brightness bay a mind 
Which drives the darkness out of them, like hounds. 
Bailey. 
By earth, and hell, and heaven, 
The shroud of souls is riven, 
Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power! 
Earth's deepest night, from this blest hour, 
The night of mind is gone.—Zbenezer Elliott. 


The mind is as the face—for who goes forth 
In public walks without a veil at least? 
‘Tis the constraint makes half life's misery. 
Miss Landon. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven a hell, a hell a heaven. 
Milton. 
The mind doth shape itself to its own wants, 
And can bear all things.—Joanna Baillie. 
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THREE LADIES OF THE MANOR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER VY. 
MISS IRISTAN ASSUMES A POSITION. 


R. VICTOR LIVINGSTON 
was walking up and down 
the terrace where he had 
first met his aunt. Look- 
ing back, he could almost 
believe that the years were 
a dream, and that he was 
still a child, for the sum- 
mer day burned now as 
then, and the same scent 
of roses steeped the air. 
Besides this, there was also 


snatches. It drew him, note by note, out of his 
dream, till he raised his head to see Miss Iristan 
perched on a trellis hanging there foot and hand, and 
stretching to the fullest extent of her white arm and 
small hand to reach a bunch of honeysuckle that 
swung just beyond her finger-tips. How pretty she 
was! The hair was all blown over her face and eyes, 
making a glimmering veil, and her muslin dress of 
pale-green fluttered and flew about her. She looked 
some large, lovely bird or moth hanging there. 

He watched her, smiling unawares, waiting before 
he should offer assistance to see her pretty persever- 
ance. He thought he would like to see her give up 
in despair before he should go grandly, with his man’s 
help, and break the blossom. Besides, the girl was 
interesting and piqued his curiosity, and he knew, or 
thought he knew, that his appearance would be the 
signal for her utter subsidence into silence and timid- 
ity. She had treated him with such an awful show 
of respect and humility that he had been often amus- 
ed, sometimes provoked. Had he ever seen her alone 
he would have reminded her that he was not a patri- 
arch; but in the fortnight he had been at Grantly 
Manor, Miss Iristan had only been visible at table, 
in the drawing-room when his uncle was present, or 
in his aunt’s chamber. 

“She is not so easily daunted,” he muttered, smil- 
ing, but half disappointed, for the young lady, after 
examining her footing, had coolly stepped higher on 
the trellis bars at the risk of a fall, and with one pet- 
ulent snatch had caught the tantalizing blossom. 

But there was chance for masculine powers yet, he 
saw, for turning to descend, Miss Iristan perceived 
with dismay that the vines which she had parted at 
the bottom in order to ascend, had closed and hidden 
the bars; and, moreover, feeling about with her foot 
four them, a saucy rose-branch had caught off the 
fairy slipper and swung aloft in triumph with it. 

“O, gracious!’ she said, with a sigh and a laugh 
so sweetly mingled with the faint exclamation that 
Victor had a mind to wait and see if she would speak 
again, though he stood within reach of her. 

“Which shall I rescue first, Cinderilla or her slip- 
per?” he asked, holding his arms ready to catch her}; 
for he did not doubt she would start and fall at sound 
of his voice. 

But the young man was destined to be again disap- 
pointed. She only looked round with her eyes a little 
wider open, then said, with a cool little childish com- 
mand: 

“1 want my slipper. You get it and putiton. I 
can get down myself.” 

The young heir reached smilingly for the slipper, 
and with blushing cheeks put it on to the lovely foot 
she put out. 

*« Fasten the elastic, or it will come off again,” she 
ordered. 

Ina sort of glorified dismay he snapped the cord 
across her instep, and around the slender ankle. 

‘* Now pull those vines away.” 

He was about to obey again, but changed his mind. 

“IT shall not,” he said, ‘‘ until you answer me some 
questions. I don’t believe that you are human, you 
only make believe. Confess, now, that your real 
home is in one of those blossoms that you have risked 
life and limb to get, and that at night, when nobody 
sees, you come out here and keep growing tinier till 
you creep into the flower-bell, and sleep under the 
yellow fall of its soft pollen.” 

“I confess; only don’t tell anybody,” says Cora. 
“ Now may I come down?” 

“Not yet. I have more to ask. Why, when you 
wear this form in which you now appear, and go 
about like a mortal maiden, why then do you bow to 
me as though I were the queen’s grandfather, and 
why do you never say anything more than, ‘yes sir,’ 
or ‘no sir’?” 

Cora looked away up among the vine-sprays, and, 
answered with a sort of carelessness: 

“T should get a scolding if any one were to see 
me talking with you.” 

He colored deeply. 

“Then will you talk to me when nobody sees?” he 
asked, impulsively, and with far more earnestness 
than he had yet shown. 

She looked down at him with a smile which quickly 
became one of entreaty. 

* O, please let me down! This hurts my hands so!” 

He immediately pushed away the vines and assisted 
her down. 

“T am so sorry,” he said, penitently. “It must 
have hurt you, and I never thought. You should not 
make a fellow forget everything but your face. But 





a shade of lancholy on 
his heart this morning 
which seemed more like 
the mood of that far away 
time than he often found 





himself now. 


“ But what a little prig I must have been!” hesaid 
to himself, laughing. “I must have appeared like 
an educated monkey. I believe I never was properly 
a child till I got to be one-and-twenty. That early 
life of mine was strange. The old chateau with its 
high walls shutting us in like a convent; then the 
cypresses of Tuscany casting their gray gloom over 
all my childish moods. Ah, well, poor mother!” 

He sighed, and stood switching off clover-heads 
with the whip in his hand. “It is so confoundedly 
dull here,” he muttered, discontentedly. ‘I do wish 
Eva wouldcome.” ~* 

The name seemed fraught with pleasant associa- 
tions to him, for as it passed his lips it left a smile, 
and a soft, tender sigh closed the sentence. As he 
stood there in that pleasant reverie he just seemed 


ber that though out of pity I wouldn’t keep 
you there any longer, yet I shall hold you to your 
promise.” 

“What promise?” she asked, with round eyes. “I 
made none.”” 

“Tacitly you did,” he answered. ‘And there are 
to be no more ‘ yes sirs,’ to me, remember, except in 
company.” 

‘See my hands!” says Cora, holding out two red- 
dened little palms. 

He took the hands as they two stood in the portico, 
and, bending quickly, left a kiss in each before she 
was aware. There he stood watching her as she 
skimmed like a butterfly through the hall. 

Mrs. Conway had come up with the doctor that 
morning, and by invitation of Mrs. Livingston, was 
to remain all day. The invalid seemed really glad to 
see her old friend, and surprised her by a perfectly 
cordial greeting. 

“Run away and amuse yourself, Cora,” said Mrs. 
Livingston. ‘It is not often you get the chance. 
You can ride or drive if you wish, after luncheon. 














= that some bird was singing ‘near in fitful 


Tell John to give you my Lady Fanny if you ride. 


She is frisky as her mother was, but not, they say, 
vicious.” 

So Cora had kissed Mrs. Livingston’s hand, said a 
pleasant word to the visitor, and had commenced her 
day’s amusement by climbing the trellis as we have 
seen. Coming in, she sent an order for the horse to 
be sent round after luncheon, and as that was near 
at hand, went up stairs to dress. Halfan hour after 
she entered the dining-room habited for her ride. 

If Mr. Victor had thought the morning’s interview 
with her the prelude to a flirtation which was to 
amuse him in the absence of other pleasures, he was 
mistaken. Miss Iristan did not propose any such 
obliging part to herself, and made her appearance 
with an air of being utterly unaware of their former 
meeting. Indeed, her manner was quite as far also 
from its former humility. She merely recognized 
him with a slight, and very cool bow, and passed to 
her seat with a dignified step. 

“T cannot tell you how much I am pleased to find 
Mrs. Livingston so cheerful,” Mrs. Conway said. 
“She seems really better. You have done her great 
good, Miss Iristan. She tells me that she could not 
live without you.” 

“ Did she say that?” asked the girl, with a smile of 
pleased surprise. “I am so glad! I have feared 
many times that she was not satisfied with me, and 
whenever she looks weary or sad I am tormenting 
myself with the thought that she finds me dull and 
disagreeable. Do you really think that I do her any 
good, Mrs. Conway?” 

“Certainly, my dear. No one can doubt that. 
Doctor Conway himself has spoken of it. Have not 
you noticed it, Victor?” 

“ Yes, and every one in the house says the same,” 
he replied, warmly. “We all feel grateful to Miss 
Iristan for her services.” 

Miss Iristan had turned a bright glance on him 
when he commenced speaking, but at the last word 
her eyelids drooped, and she looked intently into her 
plate. 

“Services!” she repeated, slowly, and with a 
strong circumflex accent. 

Then, before either of the others had recovered 
from their momentary embarrassment, she laughed 
and turned to Mrs. Conway. 

“ Have you not observed that what is called ‘ kind- 
ness’ in the rich is always ‘service’ in the poor? I 
am very forgetful. I know that my birth entitles me 
to a position where I need serve no one, and Mrs. 
Livingston is so kind, so like a mother to me, that I 
quite forget that I have a salary for doing that for 
her which I would be glad to do without one.” 

Miss Iristan’s cheeks were very red, and her breath 
was quick as she.ended this speech, and the beautiful 
head was lifted with a spirited air. Mrs. Conway 
played with her fork in speechless embarrassment, 
at a speech the audacity of which surpassed her timid 
comprehension; and Victor, who certainly thought 
that he had used the wrong word, was hesitating be- 

tween regret and vexation what sort of apulogy to 
frame, when Cora went on in a mournful voice: 


‘I lost my dear mother when I was very young, 
you know, Mrs. Conway, and since that time I have 
felt quite homeless, until now. It is true, my aunt 
Howard Berkley sent fur me to come to her directly. 
I left school. But I never felt quite happy there. 
My aunt considered my mother’s marriage a mesalli- 
ance, though poor papa was a gentleman. He was of 
@ younger branch, and had no property, and mama 
could have made a great match; but I am not 
ashamed of my papa. He was always an associate of 
gentlemen, and was considered a very accomplished 
man. So, as I could not hear my parents blamed, I 
was glad to leave my aunt and come here.” 

As she finished in a faltering tone, she put up her 
handkerchief to dry two tears that were just ready to 
fall. 

“Do forgive me, Miss Iristan!” cried Mr. Victor, 
the sympathy which her emotion would at any time 
have awakened increased tenfold by the remembrance 
of his own parentage. ‘I assure youl should have 
used the word to any one, and had no such intention 
as you imagine. I spoke hastily, and got hold of the 
wrong word. Will you not now let me thank you for 
your kindness to miy aunt?” 

Mrs. Conway looked in wonder as the young lady 
smiled faintly, and after a slight hesitation, accepted 
the hand which the gentleman extended in token of 
amity. When would she have dared to assert herself 
thus! When would she have presumed to resent a 
word that wounded her pride in those old days when 
she had occupied the place in humility wherein Miss 
Iristan now sailed so haughtily! The lady sighed, 
and in her own heart, for the ten thousandth time, 
thanked Heaven for her escape from bondage, and for 
the happiness she now enjoyed in the dearest of homes 
and the kindest and best of husbands. 

“You are going to ride?” Victor asked, as Miss 
Iristan put on her hat. ‘If I might be permitted to 
escort you.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, quietly. “‘I am going 
directly, and you are not ready. I am not sure that I 
do not prefer my own company.” 

With which slighting reception of his offer the 
young woman tripped lightly down the steps, was 
tossed into the saddle by a groom, and flew down the 
avenue like a bird. For the first moment the gentle- 
man seemed disconcerted; then he gave his waving 
locks a fling back and laughed. 

‘Faith, she’s an impudent little thing. It wouldn’t 
be amiss to try and tame her. I believe she meant 
me to follow her, and I'll do it. Tom, have my gray 
sent round immediately.” 

He overtook her just inside the park gate. 





“OQ, you are come!’ she said, pleasantly. 


* Could I help it?” he answered. 
They rode outside and down through the country 
roals, Miss Iristan putting aside most decidedly all 
sentiment and flirtation, and conversing with an ele- 
gance and modesty which charmed her companion. 
Never had he seen a more quietly dignified girl, or 
one more intelligent. Unconsciously he dropped his 
impulsive, trifling ways, and strove to appear at his 
best. Though youthful in feeling for his age, as he 
had said of himself, Victor was not lacking in dignity, 
nor in a graceful courtesy to women; and, certainly, 
Miss Iristan could not have complained that on this 
occasion he treated her other than he might have 
treated the most prosperous and highborn lady. 

If Victor had dreamed of any serious result, 
he would never have pursued Miss Iristan as he 
did during the next week. He felt sure of his 
own heart, and it did not occur to him that hers 
was in danger. He considered her too experienced 
for any sudden impression to affect her peace. 
But perhaps the young man was more moved than 
he would own to himself. It was not possible for one 
so impressible to be long in the society of a fascinating 
girl like Miss Iristan, and not become in a measure 
enslaved by her. Still, while owning her allurements, 
he said to himself that they were brittle threads 
which he could break at will, but chose to wear now, 
and that his heart was entirely devoted to Eva. 

It seemed so, indeed, when Eva came, That sweet 
and modest face, the idenly i ingled 
with her young dignity, the graceful kindness that 
was at the same time not without shyness, all had 
their charms. Miss Iristan found herself eclipsed. 
But she did not appear to notice it. Always loving 
and cheerful with their fair visitor, always frank and 
friendly towards Victer, ready at any moment to 
leave them for her ‘‘dear Mrs. Livingston,” one 
would have supposed that herself was the last person 
that Cora thought of. 





CHAPTER VI. 
WEAVING WEBS. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON was right when he told Miss Iris- 
tan that his house could not have a fairer presiding 
deity than herself. No one could deny that she was 
eminently beautiful, and her manner was even more 
charming than her person. And the graceful dignity 
and modest self-possession of her manner was ren- 
dered still more bewitching by an occasional lapse of 
bashfulness, which, moreover, always came in at the 
right place. To crown all, Mrs. Livingston got Mrs. 
Howard Berkley to come to the Manor for a few 
weeks. That lady, whose position was doubted, 
was so fond of her niece, lamented so pathetically 
that she had to give up her society even to dear Au- 
gusta, and altogether placed the girl so effectually 
upon a pedestal, that there was no longer any ques- 
tion of her equality. The term companion was never 
used. Cora was Mrs. Livingston’s friend. 

In the minds of two or three of the party the girl 
wore a still higher claim. It had been whispered to 
Mrs. Annie, to Eva, and to Victor, as a profound 
secret for the present, that Cora was to be Mrs, Liv- 
ingston’s adopted daughter and heiress. This news 
created anything but an agreeable impression on 
them. Eva was, perhaps, least affected by it. She 
was not mercenary, nor inclined to look deeply for 
motives. But her mother felt anxious and uneasy. 
She had seen her daughter’s growing intimacy with 
Victor with pardonable pleasure. She liked the 
young man, and the match would be an excellent 
one for Eva. Their own property was su small that 
the settlement of her daughters, of whom she had 
four, was a matter of anxiety with her, and one could 
not blame her for feeling ambitious for so lovely a girl 
as Eva. This arrangement looked to her as though 
her cousin’s wife contemplated the possibility of a 
union between Victor and Miss Iristan. What else 
could it mean? 

Then Victor felt that Eva was not treated justly, 
and wondered suspiciously why his uncle was not to 
know about the affair at present. So matters stood 
in this uneasy attitude when the family party were 
again left to themselves, Eva staying yet a few days 
longer than her mother. 

“Now we shall have cosy times,” said Cora, when 
the two girls were alone in their room at night. ‘Of 
course I was very glad to see them all, but do you not 
think it pleasanter to have only those one loves best 
near one. Company separates friends so.” 

* Yes,” said Eva, not very brightly. 

She was not altogether pleased with the thought 
that Miss Iristan was now surrounded by all she 
loved. It seemed claiming a good deal, and indicat- 
ing a very sure position. Besides, Cora had been 
playing and singing to them that evening, and had 
entirely eclipsed the young visitor. That she could 
be more brilliant was to be expected, but for some 
reason which Eva could not, or did not explain to 
herself, it gave her keen pain to see that Cora could 
also be more tender and pathetic. 

‘Tt is very pleasant, I am sure,” Eva added, with- 
out much enthusiasm. 

“‘ And Victor says—” began Cora, impulsively, then 
stopped with an air of confusion. 

“What were you saying?” asked Eva, blushing 
painfully. 

“© nothing, dear,” said Cora, hastily, looking 
down, and nervously fingering a fine chain that look- 
ed like a thread of sunshine around her white neck. 

Eva eyed the chain curiously, and seemed about to 
ask a question, but checked herself. The girls retir- 
ed, and in a few minutes Cora was, apparently, 
asleep; but Eva lay awake with a heavy, vague pain 
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Mrs. Livingston desired Victor to marry Miss Iristan? 
And had Victor himself such an idea? Well, Victor 
was her dear, kind cousin, and the playmate of her 
childhood, and she hoped he would be very happy. 
And with the wish in her heart her lip grew tremulous. 

She raised herself on her elbow, and looked in her 
companion’s face by the light of the night-lamp. The 
face of the sleeper hurt her with its beauty. The 
arms, from which the loose sleeves of her night-robe 
had fallen back, were thrown, white and beautiful, 
over her head where her hands fell among the tum- 
bled silken curls like lily-petals. There was aslight 
flush on the cheek under the tender shade of the long 
brown eyelashes, and the red lips were slightly part- 
ed in a faint smile. Pained yet fascinated, Eva bent 
over her, felt the soft breath on her cheek, examined 
every charm of the perfect face, and softly stroked 
the silken curls. 

At the touch Cora stirred, sighed faintly, and mur- 
mured, “ Victor!” turning her cheek to the pillow as 
though in dreams she nestled to some tender breast. 
Eva shivered, and turned away to bury her face in 
the pillow. The pale blue eyes opened quickly, gave 
a glance toward her bowed head, then closed again. 

In a moment Eva raised herself again. Her face 
was flushed, and her hands tremulous as she turned 
her head to see if her companion still slept. Cora’s 
arm was thrown up again, half hiding her face, and 
she seemed in a deep sleep. Flushed half with fear, 
and half with shame for what she was doing, Eva 
crept out of bed, and reached the chain and locket 
which Cora had taken from her neck, and left on the 
dressing-table. Another quick glance toward the 
bed, then she opened it and took one look. As she 
did so, the quick eyes of the other had given one 
more flashing glance, then closed as quickly. Eva 
crept back into bed with a faint moan, and dropped 
her heavy head upon the pillow. She had seen Vic- 
tor’s miniature. There could no longer be any doubt. 


What will not a woman’s pride do? It colored 
Eva’s cheeks, brightened her eyes, and dimpled her 
face with smiles the next days. It imparted to her 
manner toward Victor a cool and brilliant semblance 
of their old familiarity, at the same time that it kept 
him effectually at a distance. He felt a difference, 
and was chilled, but there was nothing that he could 
have put into words, or have complained of. The 
anly way to break the spell was to tell her that he 
loved her; but could he do that in the face of such 
an easy carelessness as hers? Besides, she seemed 
impatient of any personal topic, and almost sharp if 
he showed any unusual tenderness toward her. 

It might be that he had deceived himself, he 
thought; but still he felt ill-used, and sought refuge 
with Miss Iristan who was always cordial and kind, 
though a little shy about this time. Eva showed not 
the slightest sign of jealousy. Finally he got out of 
all patience. ° 

“TI think I shall go to Medway’s hunting-box in 
the highlands for a tew days,” he said, glancing at 
Eva. 

She was teasing an ill-tempered parrot, pushing 
the ferule of her parasol through the gilded wires, 
and did not hear him, or seemed not to hear. ; 

“Eva,” said Miss Iristan, softly. ‘Mr. Victor says 
he is going away to Scotland. What are we todo 
without him?” 

Eva laughed. 

** We shall have to make Uncle Mortimer turn gal- 
lant,” she said. ‘“‘ You have no idea what a nice beau 
he makes, Cora. No disrespect to you, Victor, but I 
think we will try to do without you.” 

Then she turned to the cage again. 

‘Naughty Poll! She is not amiable;” teasing the 
creature. 

Victor bit his lip and turned away, and as he did so 
encountered a look of such unmistakable pity from 
the soft eyes of Miss Iristan as made him flush hotly. 
He was an object of compassion then, was he, and 
was thought to be wearing the willow for a girl who 
could scarcely condescend to be civil to him! He 
walked up to Cora who had withdrawn to a distant 
window, and appeared to be embarrassed at having 
her look detected. As she heard him coming she 
stepped out on to the verandah as though to escape 
him. 

** May I ask what that compassionate look of yours 
meant, Miss Iristan?” he asked, trying to look mere- 
ly curious and bantering. ‘I aim really at a loss.” 

** Compassionate!” she repeated, recovering herself. 
‘How do I know what guises my looks may assume. 
Did I look compassionate?” - 

“ You certainly did; and it is the sentiment above 
all others which I can least easily tolerate.” 

** Naughty eyes!” she exclaimed, putting up a white 
hand to cover them. ‘You are not worthy to see. 
Hide in darkness. How dared you be sorry for him!” 

In spite of its playful mockery, there was some- 
thing in the tones that touched him. They were soft 
and tremulous with feeling, and the last words 
faltered. 

“If L could endure any pity it would be yours,” he 
said, taking in his the blinding hand. ‘ But I do not 
need it.” 

“So much the better; and I will not waste it on 
you,” she said, laughing, and escaping from him into 
the drawing-room again. She had seen Eva glance 
out at them as they stood for an instant hand in hand. 

The next morning Victor went to Scotland, and 
when he returned after a fortnight, Eva had been 
nearly a week gune. 

“ Cora,” said Mrs. Livingston to her one morning, 
when Victor had been home about a week, “‘ come 
here. I want to speak to you.” 

She spoke with unusual sharpness, and the girl’s 





face wore a look of grieved surprise when she took 


her seat close beside the bed. The invalid fixed a 
keen, suspicious gaze on her. 

“Cora,” she began, abruptly, “I hear that you and 
Victor are carrying on quite a flirtation.” 

The girl’s face instantly wore a relieved expression. 

*O, is that it?” she laughed, shrugging her shoul- 
der. ‘“ Well, madam, I have done my best.” 

“Have you not rather overdone?” asked the other, 
quite as sharply as at first. 

Cora sobered instantly. 

“The role which you proposed to me was so novel 
and difficult, that I cannot say I began or left off in 
precisely the right place,” she said, coldly. ‘I did 
the best I could according to directions, and will now 
confess to you that I felt ashamed of myself for the 
part I was acting. We cannot always choose whom 
we will love, and I could not help thinking that if 
any one were to try to separate me from Auguste—” 

“No matter about Auguste!” interrupted Mrs. 
Livingston. “Understand, Cora, I do not object to 
anything that transpired while Eva was here. But 
what necessity was there of keeping up this intimacy 
when she had gone? Mrs. Weston says that—” 

“Mrs. Weston!’ exclaimed Cora, with a flash in 
her eyes. ‘Then the housekeeper is set as spy over 
me!” 

Mrs. Livingston blushed. She had fairly betrayed 
herself. 

** Nonsense, Cora! You know that people will men- 
tion things that they are not required to. Besides, it 
is not merely Mrs. Weston. Mrs. Conway remarked 
to me yesterday that she saw you and Victor riding 
past her house the day before, and even Mr. Living- 
ston thinks that Victor is too attentive to you. I rec- 
ommended his being sent away to the coutinent, but 
as that was where his father picked up the actress 
his mother, Mortimer decidedly objected. I don’t 
know as you have meant todo any harm, Cora, but 
you have drawn remark on yourself. I would rather 
send you away than encounter any danger of the 
kind.” 

Cora bent quickly to pick up the handkerchief 
which she had let fall, and as she did so a hard look 
came over her face. It changed to a plaintive one 
when she raised her head. 

“T should have left Mr. Victor to himself when he 
came home,” she said, in an injured tone; “but he 
was just in the mood to fly off to Essex, and upset all 
your plans. He is very much in love with Eva; and, 
I really think, Mrs. Livingston, will, in the end, mar- 
ry her. I succeededin making her a little jealous, 
and she became very cool with him. He went off to 
Scotland out of pique, and hoped, doubtless, that she 
would await his return. She did not, and he was on 
the very point of following her. You well know, Mrs. 
Livingston, that once in Essex with every one trying 
to bring them together, it would not be long before 
they would come to an understanding. 1 thought I 
was obeying your wishes in trying to keep him here. 
If, I did not explain it to you, it was because I was 
ashamed to explain it to myself. 1 renounce the plot. 
It destroys my own self-respect. I will not again ad- 
dress Mr. Victor if I can possibly help it. I tell you, 
they will marry.” 

Of course there was nothing for Mrs. Livingston to 
do but to conciliate her outraged contidant, protest 
that her trust in her was undiminished, and coax her 
to a continuance of their plans. For the first time in 
her life the invalid found herself in subjection. It 
was not agreeable, but was the less of two evils, for 
Cora Iristan had become a necessity. In spite of her 
threat, she would sooner have married her to Victor 
than have parted with her. 

At length Cora got to herself. She was in a boil of 
suppressed rage, and longed to be where she could 
give it vent. Her own chamber was next Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s, and she wanted to get out of hearing. She 
crossed a corridor, passed the state rooms, now closed, 
and came to the door of a long saloon in the old part 
of the mansion. It had been a dining-hall, but was 
now unused. She softly closed the door behind her, 
and turned the key. The closed shutters made the 
vast old hall a dim twilight, but two or three lines of 
dusty gold came in through chinks, and gave a Rem- 
brandt effect. The floor and panellings were of old 
oak, nearly black, and very much worm-eaten, and 
the scattered furniture which had been allowed to re- 
main was of the heaviest pattern, and covered with 
rusty leather. A few pictures were faintly visible on 
the walls. Otherwise the room was without any 
ornament. Cora Iristan walked up and down for a 
few minutes clenching her hands in silence. Then 
she burst forth. 

**T hate them all! I hate them all!” her voice low 
and hissing, with a suppressed intensity. “I am a 
beggar, and a servant in their eyes. Mrs. Livingston 
baits me to do her dirty work with the promise of a 
legacy. She pretends to be fond of me, and gives me 
presents, and flatters me. She is false and selfish. 
All that she wants is some one to amuse and cheer 
her, and if I fail to do that, she cares no more for me. 
If I were to do the smallest thing displeasing to her, 
all this year that I have devoted to her would be as 
nothing. She would turn me off like an old glove. 
What does she care that I am homeless and an or- 
phan? Nothing. What does she care that I havea 
person and mind which fit me for a position as high 
as hers? Notasou! I could forgive her if she be- 
lieved me some little fool who was only fit to serve 
others. But she knows and says better. She knows 
that she tortures me! She knows that when I am 
dropping my eyes, and doing the obedient to her, I 
am grinding my teeth.” 

The girl wrung her hands with a moan of impotent 
rage and agony. 

“Then that fool of a Victor who doesn’t know his 





own mind. He thinks that I love him, and it pleases 
his vanity. He is about in love with Eva, but thinks 
still more of himself, He would like to marry her, 
but wants her to come every step of the way. An 
admirable character, truly! I must try him soon. 
He certainly is under my influence now. I mustn’t 
give him time to think. Excite him in any way, and 
he will go headlong into whatever madness presents 
itself. Mr. Livingston is the only decent one among 
them.” 

She walked rapidly up and down again, the pale 
lips drawn back from her teeth in a manner that 
gave her face an indescribably cruel expression, her 
pale-blue eyes contracting, and fixed straight before 
her. Suddenly a change came over her. A wild grief 
and pathos caught her face, and she raised her arms 
and her eyes upward while a heavy full of tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“O heaven! why was I destined to such a life! 
Other girls are born, and grow up in quiet and guard- 
ed homes, and are cared for tenderly. Their position 
is sure, and their future arranged for them. But I 
was cast out on the world from my earliest childhood, 
and it seems that every hand is against me.” 

The softer mood lasted but a minute. She quickly 
steeled herself again with a new thought. It seemed 
as though she had but paused to throw all the burden 
of her sins on Heaven, reminding God that she had 
been driven to whatever she might do. Or, perhaps 
it was that the devil is not as black as he is painted, 
and that the girl really pined for a better life, and 
shrank from the wild passions of her soul even while 
she yielded to them. However that may have been, 
the good moment went. 

‘**Mrs. Weston says that’—,” she repeated, mimick- 
ing Mrs. Livingston with scornful bitterness. “ My 
compliments to Mrs. Weston, and she had better 
keep out of Cora Iristan’s path!” 

Smoothing her hair and arranging her dress she 
went softly out again, crossed the hall, went through 
several corridors to a small side hall, the same where 
Doctor Conway left his saddle-bags, and standing a 
moment in the open door, walked slowly down the 
shrubberies. She walked on with a pale face and 
downcast eyes till she was out of sight of the house, 
and under the heavy shade of low-growing beech 
trees. Coming up a branching path she saw Victor, 
and turned hastily away as if to avoid him, being 
careful not to do so till she was sure he had perceived 
her. He followed her rapidly. 

“Are you running away from me, Miss Iristan?”’ 
he called out. 

She stopped abruptly and faced him. 

“Yes, I am,” she said, coldly, and without a shade 
ofasmile. ‘Ido not feel like talking. Don’t let me 
detain-you.” 

“Something has happened, Cora!” he said. “You 
are not yourself. Wont you tell me? You know 1 
would be truly sorry for anything which should dis- 
tress you.” 

She turned away with trembling lips. 

“Don’t speak of it!’ she said, faintly. 

“Cora, I must know!” he persisted, following her. 
‘You make me very uneasy. Will you not make me 
your friend ?”’ 

He took her unresisting hand in his, and led her to 
a seat under the trees. She sat a moment with pale 
and downcast face, her hands dropped listlessly into 
her lap. Then she looked up into the handsome face 
beside her, so more than handsome now with its ex- 
pression of pitying, protecting tenderness. 

“I don’t like to talk with you about it,” she said, 
languidly, as though worn out with the fit of grief 
which her flushed eyes indicated she had yielded to. 
“It isn’t much. That is, it wont seem much to you 
who are free, and happy, and can go where you will. 
But, as the frogs in the fable said, ‘it is death to me.’ ” 


“ What is death to you cannot be indifferent to me,” 
he said, warmly. “I can imagine that my aunt has 
been disagreeable. I hope it is no worse.” 

“She has been blaming me severely,” said Cora, in 
a voice tremulous with grief and indignation. ‘ And 
I did not deserve it. She even threatened to send me 
away; and, Mr. Victor, I have nowhere to go. If I 
had, God knows I would not stay another hour.” 

“*My aunt is cross and ungrateful!” he exclaimed, 
angrily; “‘you should not care for what she says. 
You should listen to her as you would to a pettish 
child. She could not have meant what she said. Be 
sure, if you were to propose going, she would be the 
first one to beg you to stay.” 

Cora sighed heavily, the long, convulsive sigh that 
follows heavy weeping, but said nothing. She was 
very lovely in her sorrow, and the warm heart of the 
young man beside her was stirred with admiration as 
well as with pity. 

“What could she have blamed you for?” he asked, 
taking her soft hand again. 

Cora turned her head away suddenly. 

* O, not much.” 

He looked at her a moment, then a sudden red 
swept over his face. 

“Was it anything about me?” he asked. 

Cora snatched her hand from him, and rose, still 
with her face turned away. 

“There, we have talked enough. 1 must go into 
the house.” 

‘* Not till you have told meall,” he said firmly, de- 
taining her. “Come back and finish what you have 
begun. It is wrong to leave me so.” 

Cora sank into her seat again, and burst into tears. 

“If you must know then, she accused me of flirting 
with you, and of trying to attract you. And Mrs. 
Weston has been playing spy, and telling stories. I 
never was so insulted! I wish I had some friend in 
the world. But I have not one, not one!” 





“Don’t say that!” he exclaimed, drawing the ex- 
cited girl to his bosom, and holding her there tender- 
ly. “Let me be a friend to you, Cora, You shall not 
be insulted for my sake. I will go to my aunt, and 
say anything to silence her.” 

The cyes half hidden in his bosom flashed and 
glittered like diamonds. 

“ You are so good!”’ she sobbed, “‘ so good !”” 

The sweet murmuring mouth was too close to re- 
sist. He bent and kissed it, once, twice. 

“TIT am good to myself in being good to you, dear 
Cora,” he whispered. ‘ But did not you remind Mrs. 
Livingston of your engagement?” 

Now was the moment! Cora Iristan’s heart gave a 
bound, and she steeled her nerves for the last step 
which should be life or death. A little tremor ran 
over her, then she whispered with her mouth so close 
to his face that he felt its breath. 

“I’m afraid she knows that I don’t love poor 
Auguste!” 

An instant—and she knew it was death. There 
was no tightening of the arms, no tender question, no 
word of any kind. He only released her gently. 
There was a pause of speechless embarrassment, Cora 
sitting with a face ghastly in its palenegs, and her 
companion glowing red. Then he said in a voice 
which he strove to render kind and quiet: 

“There seems no way but for me to go away. I 
am a cause of embarrassment to you here. I am 
afraid 1 iuave been a littie careless myself, but you 
must forgive me that. I never thought to make my 
aunt angry with you. I saw that you understood 
my feelings towards Eva, and sympathized with me 
when she seemed unkind, and of course I liked to be 
with you. If my aunt annoys you any more upon 
the subject, you may say that I love Eva Livingston, 
and have told you so.” 

* But does she love you?” exclaimed Cora, bitterly. 


“JT shall ask her,” he answered, calmly, looking at 
his companion for the first time since he had released 
her. 

TI believe that she loves Mr. Selwyn. I am sure of 
it!” cried the girl, desperately. 

His eyes dwelt on her with a cold, clear light. 

*T think you mistake,” he said, gently. “I shall 
go down to Essex immediately, and ask her.” 

Their eyes met for one moment, then they turned 
and walked toward the house. Cora’s last chance of 
Victor Livingston was at an end, and she knew it. 
Perhaps never in her life had she achieved a greater 
victory over her own feelings than then. She had 
failed of a brilliant fate, perhaps through her own 
precipitancy, and she stood by a man who, from al- 
most loving her, must now despise her, whom she 
must henceforth hate with all the bitterness of her 
soul. Yet when they reached the place where the 
paths branched, she stopped and held out her hand 
to him, looking at him with a mournful gravity on 
her pale face. 

“‘Let our paths part here,” she said, quietly, and 
with an air of sad dignity. “I thank you for all 
your kindness to me, and if you should ever feel that 
you have done me any wrong, be sure I forgive you. 
I wish all happiness to you and—Eva.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she turned hastily 
and walked toward the house, leaving him in any- 
thing but an enviable frame of mind. 

After all, he thought, he had sought this girl at 
first. She had avoided him, and had treated him 
with distant respect when they met. He did not tell 
himself now what he had thought more than once— 
that her manner had been precisely of a kind to stim- 
ulate pursuit. Her pale face disarmed his criticism. 
Then at this last interview, who but himself had been 
to blame? He had insisted on her telling him the 
cause of her distress,and he remembered, with a 
pang of sorrow and shame, how warm his manner 
had been. He had taken her in his arms, and told 
her to look on him as a friend. How easily might 
any one have mistaken his meaning. He had fairly 
entrapped her into what amounted to a confession of 
love for him. 

Victor hated himself, when he recollected it all. 
True, she had shown an angry jealousy at last, and 
had tried to make him believe that Eva was engaged. 
But were not the circun.siances sufficient to arouse 
ill feelings in any one? 

Miss Iristan would have been greatly comforted, 
had she known how miserably humbled he was in his 
own estimation, and what a pitying tenderness began 
to re-gather around her image in his heart. It was 
not in him to be indifferent to love from any one; be- 
sides that, the love of such a woman was quite enough 
to flatter his vanity. 

As Cora went into the house, a sudden thought 
struck her. She stood thinking a moment, then, with 
brightening face, ran up to Mrs. Livingston’s room. 
That lady saw that there was something to be told, 
and sent her maid from the room. 

“ Mr. Victor is going te Essex, to offer himself to 
Eva!” said Cora, the moment they were alone. 

Mrs. Livingston started up. 

“How dared you let him?” she cried, fiercely. 
“What have you been doing? Have you been aveng- 
ing yourself on me for the scolding I gave you?” 

Her thin, pale face was crimson with anger and ex- 
citement, and her eyes flashed fire. She grasped 
Cora by the arm, and shook her, as she repeated the 
question, “‘ What have you been doing?” 

‘*Pray be quiet, Mrs. Livingston, and I will tell 
you,” Cora answered, well pleased with the effect of 
her announcement. ‘‘I have done nothing to vex 
you. But Victor took a fancy to make a sisterly con- 
fidant of me, and told me that he shouki go. I tried 
to dissuade him, without thinking what construction 
he might put upon my doing so, and at length inti- 
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‘Don’t say that!” he exclaimed, drawing the ex- 
cited girl to his bosom, and holding her there tender- 
ly. “Let me be a friend to you, Cora. You shall not 
be insulted for my sake. I will go to my aunt, and 
say anything to silence her.” 

The eyes half hidden in his bosom flashed and 
glittered like diamonds, 

“ You are so good!” she sobbed, “ so good!” 

The sweet murmuring mouth was too close to re- 
sist. He bent and kissed it, once, twice. 

“I am good to myself in being good to you, dear 
Cora,” he whispered, ‘ But did not you remind Mrs. 

_ Livingston of your engagement?” 

Now was the moment! Cora Iristan’s heart gave a 
bound, and she steeled her nerves for the last step 
which should be life or death. A little tremor ran 
over her, then she whispered with her mouth so close 
to his face that he felt its breath. 

“I’m afraid she knows that I don’t love poor 
Auguste!” 

An instant—and she knew it was death. There 
was no tightening of the arms, no tender question, no 
word of any kind. He only released her gently. 
There was a pause of speechless embarrassment, Cora 
sitting with a face ghastly in its palenegs, and her 
companion glowing red. Then he said in a voice 
which he strove to render kind and quiet: 

“There seems no way but for me to go away. I 
um a cause of embarrassment to you here. I am 
\fraid 1 have been a little careless myself, but you 
ust forgive me that. I never thought to make my 
vunt angry with you. I saw that you understood 
ny feelings towards Eva, and sympathized with me 
when she seemed unkind, and of course I liked to be 
with you. If my aunt annoys you any more upon 
the subject, you may say that I love Eva Livingston, 
und have told you so.” 

‘‘ But does she love you?” exclaimed Cora, bitterly. 


“T shall ask her,” he answered, calmly, looking at 
his companion for the first time since he had released 
her. 

“T believe that she loves Mr. Selwyn. I am sure of 
it!” cried the girl, desperately. 

His eyes dwelt on her with a cold, clear light. 

“T think you mistake,” he said, gently. “I shall 

| 40 down to Essex immediately, and ask her.” 

Their eyes met for one moment, then they turned 
and walked toward the house. Cora’s last chance of 
Victor Livingston was at an end, and she knew it. 
Perhaps never in her life had she achieved a greater 
victory over her own feelings than then. She had 
iailed of a brilliant fate, perhaps through her own 
precipitancy, and she stood by a man who, from al- 
most loving her, must now despise her, whom she 
must henceforth hate with all the bitterness of her 
soul. Yet when they reached the place where the 
paths branched, she stopped and held out her hand 
o him, looking at him with a mournful gravity on 
her pale face. 

“Let our paths part here,” she said, quietly, and 
with an air of sad dignity. “I thank you for all 
your kindness to me, and if you should ever feel that 
you have done me any wrong, be sure I forgive you. 
| wish all happiness to you and—Eva.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she turned hastily 
ind walked toward the house, leaving him in any- 


After all, he thought, he had sought this girl at 


with distant respect when they met. He did not tell 
himself now what he had thought more than once— 
that her manner had been precisely of a kind to stim- 
ulate pursuit. Her pale face disarmed his criticism. 
Then at this last interview, who but himself had been 
to blame? He had insisted on her telling him the 
cause of her distress, and he remembered, with a 


had been. He had taken her in his arms, and told 
her to look on him as a friend. How easily might 
any one have mistaken his meaning. He had fairly 
entrapped her into what amounted to a confession of 
love for him. 

Victor hated himself, when he recollected it all. 
True, she had shown an angry jealousy at last, and 
had tried to make him believe that Eva was engaged. 
But were not the circumstances sufficient to arouse 
ill feelings in any one? 

Miss lristan would have been greatly comforted, 
had she known how miserably humbled he was in his 
own estimation, and what apitying tenderness began 
to re-gather around her image in his heart. It was 
not in him to be indifferent to love from any one; be- 
sides that, the love of such a woman was quite enough 
to flatter his vanity. 

As Cora went into the house, a sudden thought 
struck her. She stood thinking a moment, then, with 
brightening face, ran up to Mrs. Livingston’s room. 
That lady saw that there was something to be told, 
and sent her maid from the room. 

*“* Mr. Victor is going to Essex, to offer himself to 
Eva!’ said Cora, the moment they were alone. 

Mrs. Livingston started up. 

“How dared you let him?” she cried, fiercely. 
‘What have you been doing? Have you been aveng- 
ing yourself on me for the scolding I gave you?” 

Her thin, pale face was crimson with anger and ex- 
citement, and her eyes flashed tire. She grasped 
Cora by the arm, and shook her, as she repeated the 
uestion, “‘ What have you been doing?” 

‘*Pray be quiet, Mrs. Livingston, and 1 will tell 
you,” Cora answered, well pleased with the effect of 
her announcement. “I have done nothing to vex 
you. But Victor took a fancy to make a sisterly con- 
tidant of me, and told me that he shouki go. I tried 
to dissuade him, without thinking what construction 
ue might put upon my doing so, and at length inti- 
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mated that I fancied Eva to be attached to Mr. Sel- 
wyn. He did not believe me, and said he should ask 
her. It is possible that a word from you would have 
more effect. If you think as I do about Mr. 
Selwyn—” 

She stopped, and the two women looked into each 
other’s eyes with a flash of understanding. 

That evening Victor sent up word to his aunt that 
he was coming to see her, his message being an un- 
usual ceremony. But he thought Cora would like to 
have a chance to leave the room. She did so. His 
aunt received him with more than her usual cheer- 
fulness. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said. ‘‘ Cora has gone 
off in the dumps, because I scolded her a little, and I 
am bored to death with Mrs, Weston. I sent her 
away, as soon as I heard you coming.” 

“Have you any commands for Essex, aunt?” he 
asked, after a while. “I have an idea of going down 
there to-morrow.” 

“Going to Essex!” she exclaimed. 

“Does that surprise you so much?” he asked, 
laughing, and blushing also a little. “It is not the 
first time I have been there.” 

Mrs. Livingston seemed to consider a moment, then 
she spoke. 

“O no, there is nothing strange. Only I hope that 
Eva wont fancy that you have come to see her 
particularly.” 

“ Why not?” he demanded, 

** Why, the truth is, Victor, 1am rather bound to 
secrecy at present; but of course it is safe with you. 
Only don’t let them know I told you. You know Sel- 
wyn was much pleased with Eva, but his father in- 
sisted op his marrying Florence Percy. I supposed 
that he was going to, and, indeed, had an idea that 
Eva did not care for him, till to-day. I had a letter 
from Annie this morning. There, I wont tell you 
any more. The affair is to be kept quiet for a while, 
but I give you a hint. Don’t flirt with Eva in a man- 
ner to bring down the jealous wrath of the lover 
upon yourself.” 

The light of the room was soft, and when he first 
began to understand what his aunt meant, Victor 
had drawn back into the shadow of the bed-curtain, 
so that she did not see the expression of his face. Nor 
did she need to. She knew perfectly well the effect 
of her story, by the affected carelessness with which 
he spoke next. 

“ If there is danger of my getting into a duel, I had 
better keep away. I have got so used to flirting with 
Eva, that I am afraid I cannot leave off, if I have 
the opportunity te continue. Is Selwyn a fire- 
eater?” 

Mrs. Livingston could put others up to plots, but 
did not like to work them out herself. But she 
thought the end justified the means. If Victor en- 
gaged himself to Eva, he would hasten their mar- 
riage, there being no reason fordelay. Then of course 
he would bring his wife there. She could make no 
objection. And Eva once there, was mistress of the 
house, of course; and, quite as surely, Mrs. Annie 
and-her tribe constant and honored visitors. Mrs. 
Livingston felt that she should die of rage in such a 
case. 

Besides, she quieted her q , byr bering 
that she had made no absolute assertion to Victor, 
and that she had that morning received a letter from 
Annie, in which that lady mentioned that Mr. Sel- 
wyn was with them, and, she feared, had not given 
up the thought of Eva. 

Cora came in as soon as Victor left the room. 

“T wish you would give me the morphia,” said Mrs. 
Livingston, sharply. ‘I am nervous and uneasy. I 
shall not sleep a moment without it.” 

Cora brought the bottle in silence, and under the 
invalid’s direction, measured out a dose, then brought 
a drop of honey to take it in. 

“T think Victor will take a trip to the continent,” 
said the lady, as she sank away among her pillows 
again. ‘‘ Now please bring that silly book of Dumas’s 
and see if you can finish it.” 

The next morning, Mr. Victor went up to London, 
without seeing any of the family, and a week after, 
his uncle got a letter from him at Paris. The young 
man wrote that he had a fancy for going to Italy to 
see his old home, and might not be back till the 
spring. 

Mr. Livingston was highly displeased with this ab- 
rupt departure, and did not answer the letter. He 
knew that Victor went knowingly against his will, 
and thought that he stole off in that way to avoid an 
appearance of absolute defiance. The uncle was too 
honest to tolerate any such evasion, and would have 
more easily forgiven an open disobedience. Of course 
he ascribed the journey to a mere fancy for travelling, 
perhaps for dissipation, and never dreamed that his 
nephew went there to find distraction from a bitter 
sorrow, Indeed, the thought of Eva added to Mr. 
Livingston’s displeasure. Victor had not treated her 
honorably, his uncle thought. After having shown 





course I should not dream of objecting; but now I 
foresee that he will go the same way his father went. 
Some pretty adventuress will captivate him, and, 
when we are dead, come here to disgrace the name. 
I consider his going at all an act of ingratitude and 
disrespect; but to go without a word of farewell or 
explanation to you or to myself, is insulting. 1 shall 


CHAPTER VII. 
“THE LIGHT OF HAPPY HOMES.” 


SLIGHTLY withdrawn from the little village of 
W—, which was but four miles from the manor- 
honse, was one of those lovely stone cottages which 
one often sees in England. It stood in the midst of 
pretty gardens, and the principal entrance was ap- 
proached through an avenue of limes. Vines draped 
the verandahs, nestled in angles, swept over trellises, 
and climbed tothe highest points of the sharp gables. 
Altogether a pretty and tasteful, as well as a com- 
fortable place. 

In one of the southern rooms, on the day of Miss 
Iristan’s last interview with Victor, sat Mrs. Conway, 
reading a letter, and smiling while she read it. The 
lady has improved vastly in the last year. She does 
not blossom like the rose, as the doctor prophesied, 
but is certainly plumper and rosier, and what is still 
more beautifying, her face wears a look of quiet con- 
tent and happiness, and the smile is never far away. 
As she sits there, in the warm light of crimson cur- 
tains, in a pretty toilet, and with that pleased smile, 
she makes a pleasant picture, and scarcely looks her 
age, which is fifty. 

“John,” she says, looking up, as her husband en- 
ters, ‘I have here a letter from Eva Livingston. She 
writes to invite as there for a few days, or longer, if 
we can. Your old friend, Mr. Clavering, is there, 
and Eva happening to mention your name, he ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see you. He is having a fit 
of the gout there, which will prevent his coming to 
us. They are very urgent that we should come; and 
since it happens fortunately that we are just going to 
London, could we not take a day longer, and run into 
Essex for a call?” 

Doctor Conway knit his brows thoughtfully. He 
was at once resolved to go, but it was not his way to 
announce hasty resolutions. 

“*Well—um—I think we may possibly be able to, 
Clara. I should heartily like to see Clavering, and 
practise my gout theoriesonhim. I know of nothing 
to prevent, if Mrs. Livingston can spare me.” 

The end of the matter was, that in little more than 
a week, Doctor and Mrs. Conway alighted from a 
carriage at the steps of Woodlawn House, and were 
received with acclamations by the family. 

In a window looking out on the lawn, sat a grizzled 
man, with his foot in a chair, and with him the doc- 
tor was presently shaking hands, and talking over 
past pleasures and present twinges. 

Meantime Mrs. Livingston and Eva had both ac- 
companied Mrs. Conway to her room, and were wel- 
coming herianew, assisting her off with her bonnet, 
and inquiring for the family at the Manor. 

“ They are as usual, except that they are greatly 





the glass. 
“ Victor gone away!” exclaimed Mrs. Livingston, 


window. ‘“ Where is he gone?” 


write to him.” 


“‘ What could be the reason for his going?” 


lovers’ quarrel between him and Eva. 


they were re-united. 


promptly, then it is done more gracefully.” 


Tristan.” 


love in the case.” 


him for.” 


look of her friend’s face. 


her arms, weeping bitterly. 





not write tohim., You can do as you please.” 

















a decided preference for her, and won, as Mr. Living- 
ston believed, her heart, he suddenly turned from 
her, without a word of explanation. 

“It is his mother’s blood!” said the uncle, bitterly, 
when talking over the matter with his wife. ‘He is 
flighty and inconstant, ifno more. If he would have 
married, and taken his wife to France or Italy, of 


as bad as Augusta.” 


annoyed at Victor’s going away,” said Mrs. Conway, | choking voice. ‘She is all the friendI have. Let 
busying herself as she spoke in arranging her hair in | me stay with her. She likes to have me. When she 


glancing at her daughter, who turned hastily to the | saw no immediate danger. Mrs. Livingston seemed 


“©, you didn’t know? He went. to Paris quite | why she should not now mend. Indeed, she had 
suddenly, and is going from there to Italy. His un- | seemed a little better about the time of his coming. 
cle is so displeased, Augusta tells me, that he wont | But it did not last. The same symptoms returned, 


“I cannot imagine, unless it be caprice,” answered | ing than a lack of rest. These heavy sleeps were 
Mrs. Conway, who, however, fancied it was some | followed by hours of fainting, when she had to be 


The next time she was alone with the girl, she un- | deed, it seemed only by stimulating that she was kept 
dertook to talk to her. First she told thestory of her | alive, for she scarcely tasted a thing in the way of 
own life, how she had carelessly offended her lover, | food 
and the long, bitter years that had elapsed before 


“But it is not every one who is so fortunate as to | such continued, if not very severe suffering, is very 
recover their lost friend, as I did,” she said, softly, 
drawing the girl tenderly to her side. ‘‘ Don’t be | a8 any of us. Her constitution seemed to be of iron. 
vexed if I speak about it, my dear. I cannot help | I have often wondered at her strength. But it has 
thinking that you and Victor have quarrelled, and | failed all at once. She is as flaccid as a rag, and 
are both unhappy about it, but each too proud to say | seems to dread the effort of speaking. She sleeps 
so. It is woman’s fate to submit, Eva, and if done | half of the time from mere weakness. It is strange. 


“We have not quarrelled,” Eva said, faintly. “ You | some disease which we have not yet discovered.” 
mistake in thinking he cared about me. It was Miss 


“‘ Impossible, child! I always knew that he loved | then resolved to speak. No sense of honor could 
you. He flirted a little with Miss Iristan, I think. 
She is coquettish. But Ido not believe there is any 


“TI know, Mrs. Conway. I saw things, and know. 
Mama thinks that Aunt Augusta is willing, but that | his face. 
they are keeping it from Uncle Mortimer for the 
present. Don’t let us say any more about it. I wish 
Victor all happiness, and I have nothing to blame 


Eva was turning away, for her self-control was rap- | than half what you give in a powder.” 
idly yielding, when she caught the sorrowful, pitying 


“QO, dear Mrs. Conway!” she cried, and fell into | this. Indeed, the first time I saw her sleeping, after 


“] distrust that Miss Iristan,” said Mrs. Living- | any narcotic. She said no, not to her knowledge, and 
ston, emphatically, when she and her visitor talked | seemed quite alarmed. You know Miss Iristan is so 
the matter over. ‘Her apparent character is not | constantly with her, that she must know what she 
consistent. So much tact, promptness and talent, 
are irreconcilable with the childlike timidity and in- | I must make closer inquiries to-morrow.” 
nocence which she affects. Besides, she must havea 
great degree of management, to get and hold the in- 
fluence she has over Augusta. A really honest and | The truth is, she disliked her. All the domestics of 
straight-torward person could never please her so. I 
regard Miss Iristan as the directress at Grantly | there as one but a step above themselves, and who 
Manor. Not an arrangement is made without con- 
sulting her. From thinning the stock of game, to | butler, who had been violently enamored of her when 
placing the vases in the drawing-room, Miss Iristan 
has a finger in every pie. And Mortimer is getting 


It will be seen that Mrs. Annie was not without a 
little jealousy of the young lady who had taken the 
pas of her in going down to dinner at Grantly Manor, 
and at whose nod she had risen from the table. 

But all of this visit to Woodlawn was not taken up 
with disagreeable conversations, or sad confidences. 
The “‘ Essex people,” as Mrs. Augusta called them, 
were a happy, loving family, and their house a charm- 
ing one to visit. There were no gray old feudal tow- 
ers, or worm-eaten panellings, or shut-up, ghostly 
rooms, but a cheerful modern mansion, bright from 
wing to wing with young faces, and ringing with gay 
voices. When half a dozen visitors were staying 
there, Mrs. Annie had to use a little management to 
get them well bestowed, and Eva had to have a cot- 
bed put into her room for sister Bessie to sleep on. 
Neither was Eva so sad as one might fancy. She 
was not a passionate, tragical person, but was tender 
and yielding. The disappointment she had met with 
would leave a quiet gravity, and a hidden sadness, 
but would neither break her heart nor wither her 
beauty. The pain was as gentle as were all her other 
emotions, but, perhaps, all the more lasting for that 
very gentleness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS IRISTAN ON THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE AGAIN. 


WHEN Doctor Conway returned from his visit, he 
found his patient at the Manor rather the worse for 
his absence. She did not grow any better for his 
presence. There were symptoms which rather sur- 
prised the doctor—symptoms which seemed quite for- 
eign from the disease which had kept her in bed so 
long, and which would perhaps spare her many years 
yet. The lady had always been ill-tempered, which 
she called nervous, but now the doctor saw real flut- 
ters and tremblings of the nerves, and, added to her 
usual pallor, an occasional ghastliness, that was ab- 
solutely startling. The doctor questioned closely, 
and did his best, but without any change for the 
better. 

Nothing could exceed Miss Iristan’s devotion. She 
bent over her patroness night and day, refusing to 
allow a nurse to be called; and as Mrs. Livingston 
seemed averse to the presence of a stranger, and as 
the doctor said no nursing could be better than the 
young lady’s, she was suffered to do all. When she 
slept, it was on a lounge in the chamber, and not a 
word or movement of the invalid escaped her. 

Mr. Livingston, and even Doctor and Mrs. Conway, 
expostulated with her, but in vain. They entreated 
her to take the air, to rest, to allow some one else to 
stay with the sick woman at night, and not to wear 
herself out as she was doing. 

“I cannot rest, I cannot leave her,” Cora said, in a 


is better, I will rest, but not now.” 
A physician was called down from London. He 


prostrated by some ill turn, but there was no reason 


with loss of appetite, and occasional periods of a 
deep, unnatural sleep, which seemed more exhaust- 


constantly fanned, and bathed, and stimulated. In- 


**T am afraid she is breaking up,’’ Doctor Conway 
said to his wife. “Such a long confinement, and 


trying. I certainly thought her likely to last as long 


I feel as though some other cause were at work— 


A new thought made Mrs. Conway start, then turn 
pale with apprehension. She hesitated a moment, 


over-balance her duty now. 

‘Do you think she appears like a person who takes 
morphia, John?” she asked. 

A light sprung into the doctor’s eyes, a color into 

“‘ What do you mean, Clara?” 

She told him what she knew. 

“ But she always seemed afraid of it, too,’”’ she con- 
cluded. ‘‘ When she took it, she did not take more 


“It is those small doses which are so irritating,” 
he said. ‘ Perhaps we mistake, but it seems like 


we came home, I asked Miss Iristan if she had taken 


takes—unless she keeps the morphiain bed with her. 


It has been slightly intimated that Mrs. Weston, 
the housekeeper, was not very fond of Miss Iristan. 


the Manor felt a jealousy of this girl, who had come 
now stood quite on an equality with my lady. The 


she first came, who had lingered in hall or corridor 
to catch a sly glance as she skimmed past him, who 







and precious wines, liquids costly and fragrant, the 
very ottar of the vintage, to send slyly up to Miss 
Iristan’s room for luncheon—he had seen the sweet 
smile and soft word of thanks, that he watched and 
waited for, grow gradually more distant, as his star 
receded to higher circles, till now her speech and 
manner to him was my lady to her butler, suave, 
coolly kind, condescending. Had the butler been a 
bilious man, dark and thin, it is highly probable that 
he would at some time have contemplated shooting 
Mr. Victor, whom he regarded as the author of his 
misfortunes; but being rosy and rotund, he sighed, 
occasionally lost appetite for his dinner, and once in 
a while got drunk. 

Garret, the pert lady’s-maid, whom Cora had been 
so timid with at first, was now in a continual fume of 
jealousy, and treated the young lady with the most 
edifying obsequiousness. She knew that if she of- 
fended Miss Iristan, she would have to march, 


But, although Mrs. Weston had also a little profes- 
sional jealousy of feeling toward the young lady, that 
was not the principal cause for her aversion. She 
felt that she was artful, and a plotter. She watched 
her different moods, the ways she had of managing 
people, the wary steps by which she had ascended to 
her present position. She saw.how she lured and re- 
pelled Victor Livingston, how she fondled and tor- 
tured Eva. Seeing these things, Mrs. Weston could 
not but feel a fear of the girl, and held herself very 
carefully from incurring her displeasure. Of course 
the housekeeper did not dream that the reports which 
she had made to Mrs. Livingston, at that lady’s own 
request, had been betrayed to Cora, or that the gir) 
could have any feelings of anger toward her. 

As her mistress grew more and more ill, a feeling 
that was not quite a living thought, but rather a 
dead one with a sheet thrown over it, kept weighing 
down Mrs. Weston’s mind, and making her flesh 
creep whenever she came across it. She tried to cast 
it away, and sometimes thought that she had done 
so; but there it was again. She watched Miss Iristan 
closely but covertly. Evidently the girl’s devotion 
to the invalid was wearing on her. She had grown 
thin and pale in a few weeks. Her eyes had a wild, 
anxious look, and dark circles swept under them. 
She became nervous, and started if suddenly ap- 
proached or spoken to. 

‘“‘ Poor girl! no wonder,” said Mrs, Weston to her- 
self. ‘ This is a good home for her, and if Mrs. Liv- 
ingston dies she will lose it, of course. I will men- 
tion that little affair to her the first time I have a 
chance.” 

The chance came that very evening. 

Miss Iristan went down to thekitchen after dinner, 
to geta dinner which Mrs. Livingston had fancied 
she could take, if it were prepared just to her mind, 
The ladies of the Manor were not in the habit of vis- 
iting the kitchens, except at stated times, and after 
giving due notice to the lower powers by the ringing 
of a bell; but Miss Iristan had not gotten over this 
condescending habit, or she was not aware that it 
was a condescension. She stood while the cook se- 
lected the daintiest morsels, and arranged them her- 
self with exquisite nicety on the tray, then took it 
to carry up stairs. Miss Iristan seemed to like per- 
forming offices for the invalid, which she would not 
have performed for any one else, nor indeed for her, 
under different circumstances. 

Mrs. Weston stood by when the cook turned to go 
out one door, and Cora the other. For her life she 
could not have spoken till the girl had turned away. 

“By the way, Miss Iristan,” she said, as though 
with a sudden thought, ‘“‘have you seen a bottle of 
morphia sulphas anywhere about Mrs. Livingston’s 
bedroom or dressing-room?” 

Miss Iristan gave a little cry. 

“ There it goes!” she exclaimed, as the tray drop- 
ped from her hands, ‘ The luncheon lost, and— O 
Mrs. Weston, I have scalded my foot! Please help 
me.” 

The housekeeper never looked up into the girl’s 
face, as she helped her off with her slipper and stock- 
ing. The foot was flushed, but did not seem badly 
burnt, but Cora begged Mrs. Weston for some of her 
wonderful salve. 

‘“‘ What were you asking me about a bottle of some- 
thing?” asked Miss Iristan, as Mrs. Weston rubbed 
the salve on her instep. 

The other repeated the question, without looking 
up, though the girl’s voice had been perfectly calm 
and indifferent. 

“T have not seen it,” said Cora, simply. ‘It is 
probably somewhere in the dressing-room. Do you 
want me to look?” 

‘*T looked myself in the dressing-room,” said Mrs. 
Weston. ‘I spuke of it because I have been uneasy 
lest Mrs. Livingston should take it. You see I got it 
for her,and so feel responsible. Iwas wrong to do it, 
but she insisted, and I knew she took but very little. 
She was quitestrong then, and what she took wouldn’t 
hurt her much; but in her weak state now it would 
be dangerous for her to take it.” 

“« Did she take it without the doctor’s permission?” 
asked Miss Iristan, in astonishment. 

“ Why—yes.” 

“Why, Mrs. Weston, how dared you do so!” cried 
Cora. ‘Don’t you know that such a taste grows on 
a person? You really alarm me. That bottle must 
be found at once. Where did she keep it?” 

The housekeeper drew a long breath of relief. 

“It used to be in a little drawer in her dressing- 
room, but she probably has it in her chamber some- 
where. I wouldn’t say anything to her about it, but 
try quietly to find it. And please don’t say to her 
that I mentioned it. She would be angry with me.” 





had abstracted little cruets of his master’s most rare 





“TI think it your duty to mention it,” said Cora, 
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severely. “ You ought to tell Mr. Livingston about 
it.” 

From being an inquisitor, Mrs. Weston suddenly 
found herself in the position of a culprit, to her great 
astonishment and uneasiness. 

‘Please don’t say anything about it, till we look, 
Miss Iristan,” she said. ‘I don’t think there has 
been any harm done, and it would make trouble for 
me if they knew. I was very foolish to gratify her, 
but you know Mrs. Livingston is willful.” 

“All invalids are willful,” answered Cora, soften- 
ing. “1 think that either you or I would be as diffi- 
cult, or more so, than Mrs. Livingston, if we had 
suffered as she has. There, my foot is doctored 
enough. Is the luncheon ready, Bates? Are you 
coming up presently, Mrs. Weston?” 

* Yes, I will come up and relieve you in an hour or 
so,” the housekeeper said. 

Cora went out with her tray, then beckoned Mrs. 
Weston after her, the cook being in the room. 

“Assoon as Mrs, Livingston goes to sleep,” she 
whispered, “you look about a little in the room. 
You know the places, perhaps, better than I do.” 

Then she nodded, and went up stairs. 

“ What a fool I was to get sucha notion into my 
head!” said Mrs. Weston to herself, “And what a 
fool I was to tell of myself!” 

Mrs. Weston had been in the habit of going up to 
her mistress’s room, and sitting for an hour or two 
every evening, while Miss Iristan took some rest, be- 
fore her night of watching, Garret performing the 
part of relief early in the morning. 

The housekeeper went up stairs about nine o’clock, 
and found Mrs. Livingston already asleep. She sat 
and watched her, while Miss Iristan went softly out. 
The invalid was dreadfully changed within the last 
few weeks. Dark circles were sunk under her eyes, 
and her face was haggard. Every sick person looks 
worse asleep than awake, but the change was par- 
ticularly noticeable in Mrs. Livingston, her face be- 
ing of that style which is peculiarly indebted to the 
life of the eyes, and the play of expression. Now 
there was something awful in the vacant, dea look, 
the dim line of the eye showing under the scarcely 
closed lids, the rigid attitude, and the pinched look of 
the nose and temples. 

She did not sleep well, either, lying a long time 
with only the faintest breathing, then giving a start 
and a hurried gasp, and falling back into the lethargy 
again. 

Mrs. Weston looked till she got nervous, then softly 
began to search for the missing bottle. She looked 
in drawers and boxes, examined the medicines, put 
her hand under the pillows on the bed, and between 
the mattresses, and even ventured to turn down the 
sheet, to see if Mrs. Livingston wore corsets in which 
anything could be secreted. There was nothing to 
be found. But her motions had disturbed the invalid, 
who started, and opened her eyes. 

“ Water—water!” she gasped, wildly. 

Mrs. Weston put the water to her lips, and she 
drank eagerly, then sank back again, staring at her 
temporary nurse, and all about the chamber, with 
her black eyes glowing brightly. 

Don’t you feel easy to-night?” asked the house- 
keeper, soothingly, frightened at her looks. 

The sick woman stared a moment, muttered some 
incoherent words, and closed her eyes, sinking off 
into a fitful slumber again. 

Turning her eyes uneasily away from the ghastly 
face, Mrs. Weston’s glance fell on the reticule which 
had always been attached to the carved head of the 
bed, and hung within reach of the invalid’s hand. 
She immediately got up and searched it. Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s vinaigrette was in it, some little sugared 
pills, which she had been in the habit of using to 
sweeten her breath, and a pocket-handkerchief. 
That seemed all; but, just as she was about giving 
up the search, Mrs. Weston felt some hard substance 
through the kid pouches, and looking at the back of 
the reticule, in a little pocket, there was the missing 
bottle of morphia! She examined it, with her heart 
in her mouth. Scarcely a dozen grains were gone. 


She put the bottle back where she had found it, 
with a long breath of relief, then, since she wished at 
once to tell Miss Iristan, rang the bell for Garret to 
take her place at the bedside. 

Garret came, and Mrs. Weston went to Miss Iris- 
tan’s door, and knocked. There was no answer. 
Probably the poor girl was asleep, and feeling that 
she had, in some way which she dared not acknow- 
ledge to herself, done her a wrong in Her own mind, 
she kindly furbore disturbing her, and went down 
stairs. First she walked through the family draw- 
ing-rooms, to see that all was right, then she walked 
along the hall, past the state-rooms, and toward the 
old house, and smelt for fire. Mr. Gowing, the but- 
ler, wasin the dining-room when she came there 
making believe shake empty wine-bottles, to see if 
there was anything in them. He seemed watchful 
and uneasy, and did not come out and close the door, 
as she expected. But he found a drop of claret in 
the bottom of one bottle, and poured out a little 
glass, which he insisted on her drinking; so she left 
him in charge. Just across the hall from thedining- 
room, was a small sitting-room, or what used to be, 
when Mrs. Livingston was about, a morning-room, 
and beyond that was the study, where Mr. Livingston 
always sat when alone, or when only some gentle- 
man was with him. 

Mrs. Weston glanced into this sitting-room. It was 
not lighted, except that a line of brightness came 
through the study door, which was slightly ajar. She 
was about to turn away, when she heard Mr. Living- 
ston’s voice, and stopped, wondering who had come 


speaking, and instantly knew the soft coo of Miss 
Iristan’s voice. Actuated by a sudden impulse of 
curiosity and , She stepped lightly toward 
the study door, and looked in. 

Mr. Livingston sat in an arm-chair, beside a table, 
and Miss Iristan stood beside him, her hand in his. 
He was looking at her with a tender, grave look, 
which she met with an anxious and weary one. 
“Mrs. Weston told you that she looked for it?” he 
was saying. 

“Yes sir; she told me so to-night. She searched 
Mrs. Livingston’s dressing-room. She must have 
gone into the room through the hall door, for I knew 
ndthing of it at the time, and you know the only 
other door is through Mrs. Livingston’s chamber. I 
told her that you might have taken it, and advised 
her to ask you. But she was afraid of being blamed 
for doing such a thing, and didn’t like to have it 
mentioned, if it could be found any other way. Still 
I felt it my duty to tell you immediately.” 

* You did quite rightly,” he said, pressing, but not 
releasing her hand. 

“Tam so much afraid of such drugs,” she went on, 
“that Iam not willing to have them near me. I 
once knew a man who was poisoned by taking the 
wrong medicine, and ever since then I have been ter- 
rified at the thought of poison.” 

“ You don’t think Mrs. Livingston has been taking 
this morphia lately, do you?” he asked, anxiously. 
She looked startled. 

“Why, no sir, 1 donot. Idare not think it! If I 
thought so, I could never go into the room again. 
You have frightened me so!” 

Her strength seemed to suddenly give way, for she 
sank on to the footstool at his knee, and looked up 
appealingly in his face. 

“ There, there, child; don’t be alarmed!’ he said, 
soothingly. ‘I really think the whole affair is a 
mistake. I will see to it, however, to satisfy you. It 
is possible that Mrs. Livingston may have taken a 
little morphia occasionally, but I do not believe that 
she has taken enough to injure her. Her illness is 
something that was to be expected. No person can 
endure confinement and suffering so long, without ill 
results.” 

Miss Iristan’s lips quivered, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, she asked, almost in a whisper: 

“Do not you think that she will soon get better, 
sir?” 

He sighed. 

“T earnestly hope so. The event is with God; but 
I hope she may be spared, though her life is not one 
of pleasure. But even 80, life is sweet, and it would 
be a great shock to me to believe that hers is in 
danger.” . 
He rose, and walked up and down the. roum as he 
spoke, looking very pale. He and Mrs. Livingston 
had not been avery affectionate couple for a long 
time, but it was her fault. But they had married for 
love, or he had, and she had pretended to, and as he 
contemplated the possibility of her dying soon, he 
remembered rather the beautiful bride whom he had 
brought so proudly to his ancestral halls, than the 
frivolous and careless wife she had proved. Miss 
Iristan looked at him with a working face, then she 
clasped her hands, and exclaimed, passionately : 

“OQ, tell me that she will get well! I cannot look 
upon any other possibility!” 

He stopped in his walk, and looked at the girl sadly. 


“TI can but hope,” he said. ‘ But whatever hap- 
pens, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have done more for her than any one or every 
one else has done.” 

“She is my only friend!” the girl said, in a voice 
broken by sobs. “I would do anything to save her!” 
“Don’t say only friend, Cora,” Mr. Livingston said, 
kindly. ‘ You may always rely on mc. I shall owe 
you a large debt of gratitude.” 

“T thank you, sir,” she said. “ But you cannot 
know how I must suffer. You area man, and need 
no help; I am a woman, and have no home, no pro- 
tector. A kind friend at a distance may be a great 
comfort, but cannot be all. I never had a home till I 
came here, and when Mrs. Livingston dies, I shall 
be again homeless.” 

As she finished speaking, she covered her face with 
her hands, and wept aloud, in uncontrollable grief 
and despair. Mr. Livingston stood by her, and laid 
his hand on her head. 

“You shall not be homeless,” he said. “If that 
which we fear comes, it shall make no difference to 
you during my life. You shall be more than welcome 
to stay here as long as you please. You shall regard 
itas your home. I think, Cora,” he added, after a 
pause, “ that you and I have in our circumstances 
some similarity, after all. We both stand without 
the nearest and dearest ties of nature, except that 1 
still feebly hold my poor wife. You will yet form new 
ties, I shall not. Can you not see that I have also 
some need of a friend?” 

Cora looked up at him with a pitying amazement 
in her swimming eyes, leaned to take his hand, which 
she pressed to her lips. 

“Now, child, do you throw away your fears?” he 
asked, with an effort at cheerfulness. 

She gave a wan smile. 

“A part of them, thank you, and thank God! I 
must go up stairs now. You will speak of that to- 
night, will you not, sir?” 

“Immediately,” he replied; and with a murmured 
word of thanks, she glided from the room. 

Mrs. Weston drew quickly back into the shadow, 
as Cora opened the door to come out, and thought 
that she was not seen; but the quick ears had caught 
the sound of her dress, and the quick eyes knew her 





ever, Cora gave no sign that she had seen, but went 
directly up stairs, as though expecting to find the 
housekeeper in Mrs. Livingston’s room. Not finding 
her there, she came down again, and encountered her 
in the hall. 

“ O Miss Iristan,” Mrs. Weston exclaimed, ‘‘ I have 
been searching for you. I have found the bottle, and 
it is allright. She hasn’t taken any. My fears are 
quite groundless.” 

TL am very glad of that,’ Miss Iristan said. ‘“ But 
Iam much alarmed about Mrs. Livingston. She ap- 
pears worse. I think we should have the doctor sent 
for at once.” 

She appeared greatly agitated, and unable to do 
anything. 

*“ You tell Mr. Livingston, Mrs. Weston, and go up 
with him. I cannot go in again. She appears so 
strangely. Please make haste.” 

The housekeeper hastily spoke to Mr. Livingston, 
who followed her up stairs, and Cora, after sending a 
servant for the doctor, went into the housekeeper’s 
room, calling the seamstress to stay with her. 

“T cannot stay alone, Jane, and I cannot go up 
there,” she said, walking the floor, and slowly wring- 
ing her hands. ‘‘ You don’t know how wild she 
looked; and she was delirious. J am worn out quite, 
and cannot bear another shock to my nerves.” 

In less than an hour, Doctor Conway came up, ac- 
companied by his wife. Cora heard them come, and 
go up stairs, and waited for news in an agony of sus- 
pense. It seemed as though hours had passed, but 
there was no word. The air of the house suffocated 
her. She walked in the hall, on the verandah, and 
finally ran down the avenue. The cold wind of No- 
vember blew over and chilled her. The leaves drop- 
ped rustling about her. Thesky hung leaden over- 
head. Shivering, she turned and walked slowly back 
toward the house, wishing, yet dreading to enter. It 
frowned before her a gloomy pile, all but the door 
which she had left open after her, a faint, strange, 
green glow from the study windows, and in the up- 
per floor, two strongly-lighted windows in Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s room. She stopped, and looked up to these 
windows. 

“Itis not so! It is not so!” she said, in a sharp 
whisper, answering some thought in her own heart. 
*T was not to blame for giving her what she wanted. 
What I gave her, besides, could not have done any 
harm. It was but avery little ata time. Ido not 
believe that I—” 

She hesitated and shuddered. The bed was near 
one of the windows, and as she looked, the shadow of 
a@ hand was thrust out on the white curtain, a wild 
gesture, and pointing finger. It seemed that the fin- 
ger pointed to her. She fled into the house, with a 
face white as a ghost’s, and going into the house- 
keeper’s room, found Mrs. Weston there crying. 

“O Miss Iristan! Miss Lristan?” she said, through 
her tears; ‘“‘ Mrs. Livingston is dying. She wontlive 
till morning. And she’s as wild as a maniac. She 
doesn’t know anybody.” 

Miss Iristan looked at her an instant, as though 
she did not comprehend, then threw up her arms, 
and fell forward on the floor, senseless. 

Mrs. Weston called assistance, and did everything 
she could to restore the girl. As she loosened her 
corsets, a small paper parcel fell out on the floor, but 
they were too much excited to notive it. After a 
while, Cora opened her eyes, looked around, and re- 
membering what had happened, buried her face in 
her hands, with a moan. 

“O,it is dreadful!” sighed Mrs. Weston. 
we cannot help it. I am sure everything has been 
done. And you have nothing to reproach yourself 
with, Miss Iristan. You have been a faithful nurse.” 

Cora stood up, and smoothed her disordered hair 
and dress. 

“TI must not give way so,” she said, recovering her 
calmness by a strong effort. ‘‘There may be some- 
thing for me todo. Whois there, Mrs. Weston?” 

“The doctor and his wife, and Mr. Livingston, and 
Jane. Lam going upagain. I thought I must come 
down to tell yon. I will come along very soon.” 

Cora went out into the corridor, with a grim step, 
but stupped there, and put her hand to her bosom, 

“My God!” she muttered, and staggered against 
the wall. 

Then she turned, and went back into the house- 
keeper’s room, her face quite ghastly. 

* Did you see a little package, when you unlaced 
my corsets?” she asked. ‘O, here it is!” taking it 
from the carpet, where it had fallen. “It is some of 
poor papa’s hair, which I wouldn’t lose for anything.” 

Then she went out, and up stairs. Mr. Livingston 
met her at the chamber door. 

“IT advise you to go and lie down,” he said, leading 
her directly out again. “ You are not needed, and 
would only be shocked without necessity. Mrs. Liv- 
ingston is quite delirious, and would not know you. 
If she recovers her mind, I will have you called. 
Garret says that you have had a swoon, poor child!” 

“That is no matter. Can [ do nothing?” asked 
Cora, leaning on his hand, as though unable to stand 
alone. 

“Nothing. I will send Garret to fetch you a glass 
of wine, and sit by you till you sleep.” 

When, after a sleepless night, and a short drowse 
in the morning, Cora opened her eyes, Mrs. Conway 
stood by her bed, weeping quietly. 

“It is all over!” she whispered. 

Cora looked at her, then, without a word, rose and 
began to dress. 

“At what time?” she asked, at length. 

“About six o’clock.” 

“ Where is Mr. Livingston?” asked Cora, When she 
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80 late. While she paused, she heard his companion 


form, faintly outlined against the dim light. How- 


was ready to go down. 


“He is in the study, writing letters.” 

Miss Iristan went down and knocked at the study 
door, and entered. 

“Should not I write to Mr. Victor?” she asked, 
standing on the threshold. 

“‘T have already done so,” he answered, glancing at 
a pile of letters on the table. “Of course he cannot 
be here; but I would not delay writing. I hope it 
may bring him home. Will you be kind enough to 
give my letters to Gowing, to put in the mail-bag? 
It is almost time for the carrier, and I do not feel like 
seeing any one now.” 

Miss Iristan took the letters, without a word, and 
went out. In the sitting-room she stopped to look at 
them, and after a hasty glance around the room, put 
one of them in her pocket. Then she went and put 
the others in the mail-bag that hung in the hall. As 
she did so, she saw the postman coming up the ave- 
nue. She waited till he took the bag, saw him walk 
down the steps with it, then went out to order 
breakfast. 

“Victor isn’t needed just at present,” she muttered 
to herself. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





THE COLORING OF GOLD. 
Different shades of color are given to ornaments of 
gold by exposing them to chemical agents, which dis- 
solve out a portion of the copper and silver alloy, 
while they have scarcely any action on the gold. 
The French jewellers possess a number of recipes for 
giving color to gold, the most common of which is a 
mixture of two parts nitre, one part sea salt, and one 
of Roman alum. The jewels are kept in a solution 
of these chemicals, at a boiling point, from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes, when they are then taken out, 
and washed in water, and the operation is finished. 
The surface of the gold is dull, but perfectly uniform, 
but can be made lustrous by burnishing. They lose 
about one-sixteenth of their weight by this operation. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 








FRENCH MARIGOLD. 


This my return for tender love bestowed— 
With all the earnest warmth that in.me lies— 
On thee, for whom my thoughts so brightly glowed; 
On thee, for whom my fondest dreams would rise ? 
Shame onthee, man. Pluck from thy brow the scowl 
That breathes of jealous feelings dark and dread, 
Filling the soul with phant'sies grim and foul, 
Till hopes once bright and fair lie cold and dead. 
Let not thy mind remain thus dimmed by cares 
That owe their rise to thy mistaken dreams; 
The heart, when truly noble, aye furbears 
To cast hate’s cloud o'er Life's few sunny gleams, 
Or, with its cold and stern suspicions, prove 
False to the smiling innocence of love. 





Achillea, 

The plants belonging to this genus are known un- 
der their name of Milfoil. Most of them have no 
great beauty, but they are of very vigorous growth, 
and will thrive in any soil or situation, bearing either 
smoke or cold, without any visible change. They are 
also suitable plants fur balconies or boxes, as they are 
not easily injured either by too much watering, or by 
being kept too dry. The most ornamental of the 
vigorous-growing kinds are Archillea tomentosa, the 
woolly Milfoil, with yellow flowers, and A tanaceti- 
Jolic with red flowers. Of the more delicate species, 
A Clavenne, the silvery-leaved Milfvuil, with large 
white flowers, is a very pretty little plant for rock- 
work, but it is rather difficult to keep, unless it be 
grown in a dry soil and a shady situation. A. aurea, 
which scarcely grows half a foot high, and has rich 
yellow flowers, which it produces in great profusion, 
is very suitable for edgings to beds and borders; as 
wel as for growing in pots and on rockwork. The 
last species grows freely in any soil that is tolerably 
dry; and they are all readily increased by division of 
the root. 


Abutilon. 

The herbaceous plants belonging to this genus are 
scarcely worth cultivating, but there is a very beauti- 
ful greenhouse plant culled Abutilon striatum, or Sida 
picta, that deserves a place in every collection. It is 
a native of Brazil, and half-shrubby, with vine-like 
leaves and bell-shaped flowers of a bright yellow, 
strongly veined with scarlet, which hang down on 
long slender stalks. The plant should be grown in a 
pot, a quarter filled with brok-n potsherds, to ensure 
perfect drainage, in a light sandy loam; and it should 
be trained to a light frame: or it may be planted in 
the open air, and trained against a wall or trellis, as 
it is nearly hardy, and only requires protection from 
frost. It is sometimes also grown in a stove, where it 
flowers abundantly, if allowed plenty of moisture, 
though the whole plant is much weaker than when 
grown in a cooler temperature, 








Adlumia. 

A climbing bfennial, with pinkish flowers like those 
of the Fumitory. It is a native of North America, 
and will grow in any common soil. The seeds should 
be sown in autumn, and the young plants kept in 
pots in a greenhouse or frame, fur planting out in 
spring. Thus treated, and trained to a trellis or wire 
frame, they will begin to flower in June, and will 
continue producing abundance of flowers during the 
whole summer. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PARTED. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 
~~ 


We parted in sadness, 
But quelled our dark fears, 
And checked the uprising 
Of sad, swelling tears, 
O, every emotion 
Seemed silenced by grief, 
For our joy together 
We knew must be brief. 


Our hearts beat together 
In quickening time, 
. In contrast so sad to 
The other death-chime, 
They still beat together, 
Though far, far apart, 
As one undivided 
And passionate heart. 


In fond embrace clasped we 
Each other with joy: 
Forgetful that sorrow, 
So soon, as alloy, 
Would mix with the brightness 
Of love-life like this; 
Forgetful of all but 
The sweet hour of bliss, 





Though here on earth parted 
Till this life is o'er, 
Till Death bids us welcome 
To his greener shore, 
We know that beyond it 
A world without end 
Awaits for our spirits 
In oneness to blend, 





deck, in the sunshine; and could bake, boil 
stew, as wellas at a large fire. The other s. 
never was in so hot a climate as that; but i 
been many degrees to the northward, where || | 
been so cold, it has frozen our words in our m 9.001) 


came into a warmer latitude tothaw them; apn « : 
all our discourses broke out together like a 9 
thunder, that there was never such a confu. 
tongues heard at Babel.” 

CHOICE OF DEATH. 

A court buffoon having offended his soverei 
monarch ordered him to be brought before hi 
with a stern countenance reproached him. ‘ V 
you shall receive the punishment you merit; 
yourself for death.” The culprit, in great ter 
upon: his knees, and cried for mercy, ‘1 v 
tend no other mercy to you,” said the princ: 
cept permitting you to choose what kind o 
you will die. Decide immediately, for I will | 
ed.” “I adore your clemency,” said th: 
jester; ‘‘ I choose to die of old age.” 





A gentleman calling on a friend, who, on ac 
certain duns, was a good deal at home, and ha 
out to his friends as an excuse that he was co) 
his room, which was on the third floor, askeu 
he had been ill. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the other, ‘ 
had a severe fit of the room-a-tism.” ‘“ Ay, « \ 
his friend, looking round, “I perceive you a: 
attic.” 





A little boy having been much praised 
quickness of reply, a gentleman observed wh 
dren were so keen in their youth they are g 
stupid and dull as they advance in years. ‘ 
very sensible boy you must have been, sir, 
replied the child. 





An Hibernian traveller, expressing how « 
and comfortable the roads are made by mi/ 
suggests that it would be a great improveme: 
were nearer each other. 





A person was boasting that he was sprun; 
high family in Ireland. “ Yes,” said a bysta) 
have seen some of the same family so high i 
Seet could not touch the ground.” 





A dispute arising relative to the best mode ‘ 


iug a beef-steak, the controversy was deterr 

one of the disputants giving Shakspeare a 
thority. “If when ‘’twere done 'twere wu 

then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 

A melting sermon being one day preac! 
country church, all the congregation fell a 
except one man, who begged to be excus 
belonged to another parish. 

No man for any considerable period, can 
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out finally getting bewildered as to whicl. 
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j (Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Unio: . 
OLD AND NEW FRAGMEN' 

BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
Two sailors, being in company together, wis: - 

lating the most remarkable incidents that hay: « 
in their voyages. One swore they found it so: . 
sively hot, going to Guinea, that they used no «| 
boil their kettle, but dressed all their meat .! » 


that we could not hear one another speak,t) 7 « 























‘He is in the study, writing letters.” 
Miss Iristan went down and knocked at the study 
or, and entered. 
“Should not I write to Mr. Victor?” she asked, 
‘anding on the threshold. 
‘I have already done so,” he answered, glancing at 
' pile of letters on the table. ‘Of course he cannot 
here; but I would not delay writing. I hope it 
vay bring him home. Will you be kind enough to 
‘ive my letters to Gowing, to put in the mail-bag? 
* is almost time for the carrier, and I do not feel like 
veing any one now.” 
Miss [ristan took the letters, without a word, and 
ent out. In the sitting-room she stopped to look at 
hem, and after a hasty glance around the room, put 
ne of them in her pocket. Then she went and put 
‘he others in the mail-bag that hung in the hall. As 
he did so, she saw the postman coming up the ave- 
ne. She waited till he took the bag, saw him walk 
own the steps with it, then went out to order 
eak fast. 
“ Victor isn’t needed just at present,” she muttered 
» herself. 
[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





THE COLORING OF GOLD. 
Different shades of color are given to ornaments of 
ld by exposing them to chemical agents, which dis- 
lve out a portion of the copper and silver alloy, 
hile they have scarcely any action on the gold. 

“he French jewellers possess a number of recipes for 
iving color to gold, the most common of which is a 
i\ixture of two parts nitre, one part sea salt, and one 
f Roman alum. The jewels are kept in a solution 
f these chemicals, at a boiling point, from fifteen to 
wenty-five minutes, when they are then taken out, 
nd washed in water, and the operation is finished. 
"he surface of the gold is dull, but perfectly uniform, 
ut can be made lustrous by burnishing. They lose 
bout one-sixteenth of their weight by this operation. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 








FRENCH MARIGOLD. 


This my return for tender love bestowed— 
With all the earnest warmth that in.me lies— 
On thee, for whom my thoughts so brightly glowed; 
On thee, for whom my fondest dreams would rise ? 
Shame onthee, man. Pluck from thy brow the scowl 
That breathes of jealous feelings dark and dread, 
Filling the soul with phant'sies grim and foul, 
Till hopes once bright and fair lie cold and dead. 
Let not thy mind remain thus dimmed by cares 
That owe their rise to thy mistaken dreams ; 
The heart, when truly noble, aye furbears 
To cast hate's cloud o'er Life's few sunny gleams, 
Or, with its cold and stern suspicions, prove 
False to the smiling innocence of love. 





Achillea, 
The plants belonging to this genus are known un- 
ler their name of Milfoil. Most of them have no 


, great beauty, but they are of very vigorous growth, 


ind will thrive in any soil or situation, bearing either 
smoke or cold, without any visible change. They are 
uso suitable plants for balconies or boxes, as they are 
not easily injured either by too much watering, or by 
being kept too dry. The most ornamental of the 
vigorous-growing kinds are Archillea tomentosa, the 
woolly Milfoil, with yellow flowers, and 4 tanaceti- 
folia with red flowers. Of the more delicate species, 


, 4 Clavenne, the silvery-leaved Milfoil, with large 


white flowers, is a very pretty little plant for rock- 


, work, but it is rather difficult to keep, unless it be 


grown in a dry soil and a shady situation. A. aurea, 
which scarcely grows half a foot high, and has rich 
yellow flowers, which it produces in great profusion, 
is very suitable for edgings to beds and borders; as 
well as for growing in pots and on rockwork. The 
last species grows freely in any soil that is tolerably 
dry; and they are all readily increased by division of 
the root. 


Abutilon, 

The herbaceous plants belonging to this genus are 
searcely worth cultivating, but there is a very beauti- 
ful greenhouse plant called Abutilon striatum, or Sida 
picta, that deserves a place in every collection. It is 
a native of Brazil, and half-shrubby, with vine-like 
leaves and bell-shaped flowers of a bright yellow, 
strongly veined with scarlet, which hang down on 

‘ long slender stalks. The plant should be grown in a 
pot, a quarter filled with brok-n potsherds, to ensure 
perfect drainage, in a light sandy loam; and it should 

' be trained to a light frame: or it may be planted in 

' the open air, and trained against a wall or trellis, as 
it is nearly hardy, and only requires protection from 
frost. It is sometimes also grown in a stove, where it 
flowers abundantly, if allowed plenty of moisture, 
though the whole plant is much weaker than when 
grown in a cooler temperature. 





Adlumia. 

' A climbing biennial, with pinkish flowers like those 
of the Fumitory. It is a native of North America, 
and will grow in any common soil. The seeds should 


be sown in autumn, and the young plants kept in 
pots in a greenhouse or frame, fur planting out in 

spring. Thus treated, and trained to a trellis or wire 
' frame, they will begin to flower in June, and will 

continue producing abundance of flowers during the 
' whole summer. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PARTED. 


eee 
BY EARL MARBLE. 
_—_—_——- 


We parted in sadness, 
But quelled our dark fears, 
And checked the uprising 
Of sad, swelling tears. 
O, every emotion 
Seemed silenced by grief, 
For our joy together 
We knew must be brief. 


Our hearts beat together 
In quickening time, 
. In contrast so sad to 
The other death-chime, 
They still beat together, 
Though far, far apart, 
As one undivided 
And passionate heart. 


In fond embrace clasped we 
Each other with joy: 
Forgetful that sorrow, 
So soon, as alloy, 
Would mix with the brightness 
Of love-life like this; 
Forgetful of all but 
The sweet hour of bliss. 


Though here on earth parted 
Till this life is oer, 
Till Death bids us welcome 
To his greener shore, 
We know that beyond it 
A world without end 
Awaits for our spirits 
In oneness to blend. 





(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





Two sailors, being in company together, were re- 
lating the most remarkable incidents that happ i 
in their voyages. One swore they found it so exces- 
sively hot, going to Guinea, that they used no fire to 
boil their kettle, but dressed all their meat above 
deck, in the sunshine; and could bake, boil, fry or 
stew, as well as at a large fire. The other said, “I 
never was in so hot a climate as that; but I have 
been many degrees to the northward, where it has 
been so cold, it has frozen our words in our mouths, 
that we could not hear one another speak, till we 
came into a warmer latitude to thaw them; and then 
all our discourses broke out together like a clap of 
thunder, that there was never such a confusion of 
tongues heard at Babel.” 


CHOICE OF DEATH. 

A court buffoon having offended his sovereign, the 
monarch ordered him to be brought before him, and 
with a stern countenance reproached him. “ Wretch! 
you shall receive the punishment you merit; prepare 
yourself for death.” The culprit, in great terror, fell 
upon: his knees, and cried for mercy. ‘I will ex- 
tend no other mercy to you,” said the prince, “ex- 
cept permitting you to choose what kind of death 
you will die. Decide immediately, for I will be obey- 
ed.” “I adore your clemency,” said the crafty 
jester; ‘‘ I choose to die of old age.” 











A gentleman calling on a friend, who, on account of 
certain duns, was a good deal at home, and had given 
out to his friends as an excuse that he was confined to 
his room, which was on the third floor, asked him if 
he had been ill. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the other, “I have 
had a severe fit of the room-a-tism.” ‘ Ay, ay,” said 
his friend, looking round, “I perceive you are room- 
attic.” 





A little boy having been much praised for his 
quickness of reply, a gentleman observed when chil- 
dren were so keen in their youth they are generally 
stupid and dull as they advance in years. ‘‘ Whata 
very sensible boy you must have been, sir, then!” 
replied the child. 





An Hibernian traveller, expressing how cheering 
and comfortable the roads are made by mile-stones, 
suggests that it would be a great improvementif they 
were nearer each other. 





A person was boasting that he was sprung from a 
high family in Ireland. ‘ Yes,’ said a bystander, “I 
have seen some of the same fumily so high that their 
Seet could not touch the ground.” 





A dispute arising relative to the best mode of dress- 
ing a beef-steak, the controversy was determined by 
one of the disputants giving Shakspeare as an au- 
thority. “If when ‘twere done ’twere well done, 
then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 





A melting sermon being one day preached in a 
country church, all the congregation fell a weeping, 
except one man, who begged to be excused, as he 
belonged to another parish. 





No man for any considerable period, can wear one 
face to himself, and another to the multitude, with- 
out finally getting bewildered as to which may be 




















truer. 


IRISH LEARNING. 

A number of gentlemen having visited a country 
school in Ireland, the master, wishing to show off his 
scholars, and also his own learning, called upon 
Mike Bryan, who was his chief exhibition-boy. Mike 
appeared, clothed in something which had once been 
breeches, but which now served no other end than to 
throw the spectatur into a wilderness of doubt as to 
the possibility, in case of Mike ever throwing them 
off, of his ever again being able to find his way into 
them. The master, after requesting that important 
pillar of his establishment “ not to stand there mak- 
ing a looking-glass of his sleeve, but to blow his nose 
and shut the door,” desired him to spell ‘‘ Constanti- 
nople.” The boy really did contrive, though with 
some difficulty, to get through this mighty exercise; 
when the rejoiced pedagogue, patting him on the 
head, and calling him an American chief, turned 
round to the visitors, and gravely remarked, “ See 
what it is to understand navigation!” 


ANECDOTE OF A HISTORIAN. 

Mr. David Hume often met with illiberal treatment 
from the clergy of Scotland, who took every oppor- 
tunity to asperse his character, on account of his free 
opinions. Observing a certain zealot of this class al- 
ways leave the room when he entered it, he one day 
took an opportunity to address him as follows: “I 
am surprised, friend, to find you express an aversion 
to me; I would wish to be upon good terms with you 
here, as it is very probable we shall be both doomed 
to the same place hereafter: you believe I shall be 
damned for want of faith,and I fear you will be 
damned for want of charity.” 





The use of rings is of high antiquity in Ireland. In 
a translation of a fragment of Icelandic history, en- 
titled “A voyage from Ireland to Scotland,” in the 
possession of the Earl of Moira, an Irish princess, 
resident in Iceland, presents to her son, on the eve of 
his departure for Ireland, a ring, saying, ‘‘ My father 
made a present of this gold ring to me on the appear- 
ance of my first tooth; I hope that he will know it 
again.” 





A negro, having purchased a hat, was observed to 
take it from his head on the fall of a slight shower of 
rain, and to manifest considerable alarm to preserve 
it from the wet. On being remonstrated with for his 
supposed stupidity in thus leaving his head exposed, 
he wittily observed, ‘‘Hat belong to me, head be- 
long to massa.” 





A person said to a physician, ‘‘ Well, doctor, Mr. 
B— is dead, notwithstanding you promised to cure 
him.” The doctor replied, ‘‘ You were absent, sir; 
you did not follow the progress of the cure. He died 
cured.” 





An Irish soldier, who came over with General 
Moore, being asked if he met with much hospitality 
in Holland, “O yes,” he replied, “too much; I was 
in the hospital almost all the time I was there.” 





Rabelais, the facetious divine, laid a wager that he 
would make a declaration of love in the pulpit; ac- 
cordingly, he took these words for his text, from the 
Canticles; “It is for you, woman, that I die.” 





An ignorant person applied to a gentleman to be 
his bailiff on a farm; and, willing to convey an idea 
of his skill in the treatment of cattle, informed the 
gentleman that he had always been beastly inclined. 





A crimp endeavoring to inveigle a young shepherd 
to enlist, by the promise of making him a sergeant, 
was archly answered that he was already a jield 
officer. 





“ Patrick, do you know the fate of the drunkard?” 
“Fate? Don’t I stand upon the most beautiful pair 
you ever seen?” 





TRUTH, they say, lies in awell. ‘For my part,” 
said a wit, “I thought it the property of truth to lie 
nowhere.” 





It is a complaint against some young ministers that 
while their bodies are in the pulpits, their hearts are 
in the pews. 





THE CUNNING WOLVERINE. 

The wolverine has received from the Indians the 
name of “The Evil One.” With untiring persever- 
ance he hunts day and night for the trail of man, and 
when it is found follows it unerringly. When he 
comes to a lake, where the track is generally drifted 
over, he continues his untiring gallop round its bor- 
ders to discover the point at which it again enters 
the woods, and again follows it until he arrives at one 
of the wooden traps. Avoiding the door, he speedily 
tears open an entrance at the back, and seizes the 
bait with impunity; or, if the trap contains an ani- 
mal, he drags it out, and with wanton malevolence 
marks it and hides it at some distance in the under- 
wood, or at the tup of some lofty pine. Occasionally, 
when hard pressed by hunger, he devours it. In this 
manner he demolishes the whole series of traps, and 
when once a wolverine has established himself ona 
trapping walk, the hunter’s only chance fur success 
is to change ground, and build a fresh lot of traps, 
trusting to secure a few furs before the new path is 





found out by his industrious enemy. 
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BOSTON ENCAMPMENT. 

There was a large attendance at the Boston En- 
campment, on Wednesday evening, October 18th, on 
the occasion of the annual election of officers. The 
committee on nomination submitted to the Encamp- 
ment the following names, and all the Sir Knights 
were unanimously elected, and installed in office: 


WYZEMAN MARSHALL, M. EZ. G. Commander. 
CHARLES C. DAME, Generalissimo. 

EDWARD A. POWERS, Captain General. 

J. P. ROBINSON, Prelate. 

B. F. TENNEY, Treasurer 

SOLON THORNTON, Recorder. 

EDWARD A. WHITE, Senior Warden, 
WILLIAM SAYWARD, Junior Warden. 


Allofthe above Sir Knights have held office for a 
year or more, and were re-elected, with the excep- 
tion of the Junior Warden, Sir Knight E. C. Baker, 
who positively declined the nomination, which was 
tendered him. 

The M. E. G. Commander, in his report of the En- 
campment for the past year, stated that 108 Com- 
panions had been admitted to the Orders, and that 
84 of them had taken membership, thus swelling the 
number of the Encampment to about 450. The Com- 
mander recommended that the yearly assessment 
fees be raised, and the subject was referred to a com- 
mittee of three, of which Past Commander Ellison 
is chairman. 

The committee on the subject of an excursion to 
Washington made a report, and it was voted inexpe- 
dient to make a pilgrimage at the present time, but 
thanks were returned to Washington Commanders 
for their knightly courtesy in issuing the invitation 
which the Boston Encampment so thoughtfully con- 
sidered. 

In speaking of matters appertaining to the Orders 
of Knighthood, M. E. Grand Commander Wyzeman 
Marshall remarked: 

“Sir Knights, by this cursory review of our work 
for the past twelve months, and this exhibit of our 
financial condition, it will be seen that the Encamp- 
ment has passed through a year of remarkable pros- 
perity. Not only have we increased in members and 
pecuniary resources, but let us also hope that we 
have added to our masonic knowledge and virtue; 
more especially in those knightly graces, which so 
distinguished our ancient brethren, who illustrated 
their profession on many a battle-field, and sealed 
their testimony with their blood. I can congratulate 
you, Sir Knights, on the prosperity of our Order, not 
only in this jurisdiction, but throughout the world. 
There never was a period when the Knightly Orders 
were more vigilant, nor when the immortal ideas on 
which they are founded, and which are symbolized in 
their rituals, were regarded with deeper reverence 
and affection, than the present. From all parts of 
the world we hear the most cheerful tidings. Our 
companions are performing their knightly labors with 
ardor, zeal and courage; brave champions of truth, 
and virtue, and honor, doing battle, not indeed against 
the Saracen, as of old, but against ignorance that en- 
slaves, and vile sentiments of hatred, which degrade 
and the wasting poverty that afflicts humanity. Let 
us, Sir Knights, perform our part in this great labor. 
Let each Knight feel that he is called to achieve a 
holy mission on this great battle-field of life, a mission 
which, if successfully wrought out, will indeed entitle 
him to be called a Knight of the Cross of the Temple, 
and of that sacred sepulchre, where the master re- 
posed atter his mission, and which thus became an 
emblem of the persecutions and trials of virtue, and 
the symbol of its final victory.” 

At the conclusion of the installation services, the 
Sir Knights and their guests repaired to the ban- 
queting hall, where Sir Knight Tarbell had prepar- 
ed an elegant collation, to which ample justice was 
done. 


nw 


DISTRICT DEPUTY VISIT. 

Hiram Lodge in West Cambridge held a special 
communication one evening last week to receive the 
customary annual visitation from the District Deputy 
Grand Master and suite. Rt. Wor. Dep. Grand Mas- 
ter William E. Parmenter conducted the ceremonial. 
At theclose of the proceedings at the hall, the mem- 
bers of the lodge and visiting brothers, numbering 
about one hundred and fifty, repaired to the residence 
of J.S. Potter, where a bountiful supply of good things 
awaited discussion, to which the company did full 
justice. 








A GOOD THING. 

At a meeting of Massachusetts Lodge of Free Ma- 
sons, last week, the death of Past Master Francis 
Macdonald, formerly of Co. G., Ist Mass. Vols., was 
announced to the members, and several hundred dol- 
lars voted to furnish a lot in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery to place his remainsin. The Lodge has done a 
good thing, but only what we should have expected of 
it. 








BLECTION OF OFFICERS, 
The “ James Otis’ Lodge of Masons, which has 
recently been established in Barnstable, under a 
dispensation of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 





may now be considered as in good working order. 


The following officers have been chosen: George 
Marston, W. M.; Elijah Lewis, 2d, S. W; Elisha 
Jenkins, J. W.; S. B. Phinney, S. D.; Heman Fos- 
ter, J. D.; Lemuel Nye, Secretary; Thomas Harris, 
Treasurer. 





CHAPTER OFFICERS ELECTED. 


At a meeting of St. Matthews Royal Arch Chapter, 
of South Boston, the following Companions were 
elected to office and installed: Chas. H. White, M. E. 
H. P.; Benj. Pope, M. E. K.; Benj. T. Wells, M. E. 
S.; George Baxter, Jr., Treasurer; N. A. Appolonio, 
Secretary; John J. Dyer, C. of H.; David Arm- 
strong, P. S.; Hugh McCully, R. A. C.; Ralph 
Crocker. Jr., M. 3rd V.; E. R. Cheney, M. 2nd V.; 
W. C. Culver, M, 1st V. 





BROTHERLY LOVE. 

Brotherly love consists in the kind instruction of 
thy brother, when he is in ignorance and difficulties. 
All have not abilities alike; all have not equal privi- 
lege of education; nor will all ever exercise an equal 
diligence. Let, therefore, the wise kindly instruct 
the ignorant. A dispersion of knowledge will at all 
times heighten the felicity of knowing, nor is there 
an instance in which we can more particularly expe- 
rience the truth of that assertion, “that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” than in this of teach- 
ing the ignorant, and improving the understanding 
and abilities of our fellow-creatures. But let not 
your advice be as stripes, or your instruction as goads ; 
let not the administration of advice and instruction 
ever taste of the poison of bitterness and severity. 
Brotherly love consists of tender commiseration and 
relief, in sorrow and distress. Here, the eye, the ear, 
the heart, the hand, are all employed. The eye sees 
the wound, and drops the piteous tear; that is the 
true luxury of a tear, when we weep with those who 
weep. The ear hears the melancholy sighs of grief, 
and the bosom heaves with the reciprocal sighs of 
love. The heart participates the silent groan, and 
melts into soft compassion. From the abundance of 
the heart, the hand is guided to act, as well as the 
mouth is taught to speak; and while the soft word of 
commiserating pity soothes the despairing soul of 
the afflicted, the benevolent hand of compassionate 
relief is liberally stretched out, to relieve the sor- 
rows of penury and distress. Prove yourselves men, 
by the exercise of humanity; prove yourselves Ma- 
sons, by this bright imitation of your compassionate 
Master; yea, prove yourselves Masons, in the best 
sense of Masonry, the sister of the religion of the God 
of love, by the constant exercise of this exalted prin- 
ciple of humanity; this spiritual trait of human 
beauty ; this highly finished jewel of Masonry, BRoTH- 
ERLY LOVE. 





SHODDY IN PARIS. 


Shoddy is here at last; and the mouth of Paris 
waters and the ears of Paris tingle at the sight and 
sound of its well-filled pockets. I have just returned 
from half an hour’s lounge n the courtyard of the 
Grand Hotel, Shoddy’s head-quarters. Behold him 
in his magnificence, as he reclines gracefully upon 
two chairs, one arm thrown over the back of the third, 
his boot heel resting, at an elevation considerably 
higher than his head, upon the rim of one of the 
wooden tubs that contain the fanlike palmiers. He 
is smoking his seventh cigar, while he waits the re- 
turn of his wife and daughters from their drive—be it 
recorded en passant that female Shoddy never walks 
—and here they come! Fat, sallow and long past 
forty, the matron Shoddy sits bolt upright, for if she 
reclined the world would lose half her attractions, 
and while seeing, she desires to be seen. She has 
diamonds in her ears; she has pearls around her 
neck; and a Niagara of pearls flowing over her moun- 
tainous bosom. She has heavy bracelets on her arms, 
rings upon her fingers, and would have bells upon 
her toes if the prejudices of society were not against 
such a fashion. The Shoddy maidens are as reful- 
gent as their mothers. The whole courtyard as they 
enter, brightens up as with a sudden burst of sun- 
beams, and as they descend, which they do somewhat 
heavily, from the carriage, there is a prolonged me- 
tallic rattle, as though they wore, which in a great 
part they do, chain armor over their clothes. Shoddy 
himself, cigar in mouth—it is never out except to eat, 
drink, or spit—lounges over to them, consults his 
watch, a costly affair, a size or so smaller than the 
hotel clock above his head, and hinting that it is lun- 
cheon time, states his intention of “ putting himself 
outside of something right off.” The ladies replying, 
through their noses, that they have no ‘objec- 
shuns,” the whole party shine and rattle up the 
steps, and are soon engaged in “ taking stock ””—the 
phrase is Shoddy—of a light and elegant repast, con- 
sisting of Strasbourg pie, pickled salmon, lobster sal- 
ad, cucumber, and cheese washed down by two bot- 
tles of Cliquot, and concluded with what the ladies 
denominated a “‘ freshener up,” and the gentlemen a 
“corpse reviver!” This glorious vision had scarcely 
vanished from my view when my attention was call- 
ed, by their very high voices, to a meeting of Shoddy 
ladies who were waiting, as they termed it, “to be 
hauled up to their rooms by the diving-bell.” They 
were yellower in every way than the party I have 
just mentioned, as brassy, and more bilious, keeping 
up a high-pressure conversation in voices pitched to 
the key-note of'a railway whistle. Forced to become 
a listener, I was favored in less than five minutes 
with much domestic information, which, wiser than 
they, I shall keep to myself, merely recording the fact 
that Jane, the daughter of one of the ladies, was at 





moment ‘fixing herself up for a drive in the Bois,” 
and that Stephen had gone with his father “ to liquor.” 
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A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD, 

Epiru FAIRLeeE flitted back and forth from the 
cradle of her three-year-old pet to the door and win- 
dows, with the dainty grace of a hummiig-bird. Her 
head, with its brown, clustering curls, hovered a 
moment over her, nestling so sweetly sleeping, and 
anon it filled a square of glass commanding a view of 
the distant road. She was evidently watching for a 
dear somebody, and that somebody was a tardy hus- 
band, any one could see. Men know very little about 
this watching and waiting. Like the mother’s Geth- 
semane, it is sealed to them. Only woman may 
know all the joy, the sorrow, or the weariness there 
isinit. Like that of motherhood, it is her province, 
and cannot be taken from her. 

“T wish Frank would come.” 

For the hundredth time these five words had float- 
ed out, in cadence silvery and watery as the notes of 
of the bob-o’-link, every utterance sweeter than the 
other. Her voice lingered on the name Frank in a 
caress; for she thought it the dearest and best in the 
long list of cognomens, from Adam down to that of 
the last-named baby, and so think we. 

“O dear! I wish Frank would come, but I wont 
let him know how foolishly eager and impatient I am 
to see him,” she said, aloud, as she stooped to press 
her lips to the human blossom that had sprung up 
between, and yet more closely united them. 

* You wont, Edith?” 

Every feature glowed, for this man carried much 
of her sunshine. 

*O Frank!” 

“Thave been listening for the last ten minutes 
from the back way.” 

“Tt is like you, Frank; but it is not quite fair to 
steal upon one unawares.” 

“It was asunny and refreshing scenefor me. It is 
not very silly to put all the sweetness we can into life, 
is it, Edith? It is all itis worth to us, or any one; 
and he answers best the great object for which he 
was created, who succeeds in filling it with love.” 

“Then you and I will be as foolish as we can,” she 
said, smiling. 

“Itis our wisdom, so we make it second to what 
we feel towards God.” 

Frank did not starve his wife’s heart, as too many 
husbands do, for the flower of tenderness was kept 
dewy and flourishing by kind words, and the living 
power of sympathy. In this way the homeliest and 
most common things may be poetized, glorified. 
Nursery labor, that separates, may be touched with 
ahalo. There is truth in a wife’s remark to us, and 
if people would, it might become general. ‘TI live 
two lives, one with my husband, the other when he is 
absent about his business, and the latter always has 
reference to the former. The idea is to fill up the 
time till he comes, it don’t matter much whether it 
be with cheese-making, or other household duty. 
When he is by, life is full, is rich, and needs no ad- 
ditional ingredients.” 

Too many husbands and wives are like the old 
Presbyterian deacon, who wrote out his religious ex- 
perience, and kept it in his secretary, contented in 
knowing that he had one, without even trying to get 
a fresh, daily blessing from God. After awhile, it 
got old and moth-eaten, by-and-by it was gone, and 
he was troubled and ppy. So with men and 
women. Blissful words are said and written in the 
bright period of courtship, and then from the hour 
they are pronounced husband and wife till they rest 
in their graves, they hear no word of commendation, 
no electric “ I love you,” to silver the way they tread. 
Cold and selfish intervene between that and 
this, freshness and verdure die out, weariness clogs 
the wheels of existence, and ‘‘ marriage becomes the 
grave of love.” 

Not so with Frank and Edith. The breezes and 
trials of earth failed to disturb them long, because of 
the radi that enfolded them. The power that 
rules in heaven may, and sometimes does, rule here. 
Because of the luminous sweetness of its influence, 
however wicked devils and mortals may be, they 
have no means to ruffle the happy quiet of the angels. 
Their joy no man can take from them. Resting ona 
sound basis, nursed and guarded with care, neither 
can this joy of earth be taken from us. Like mem- 
ory, it is an attribute of souls, and with them will be 
purified, perfected in the fullness of immortality. 

“ You have forgotten to ask why I remained away 
so long over time, Edith.” 

“No. Lam coming to it—why did you?” 

“ The settlement of my father's affairs detained me 
longer than I thought.” 

“JT forgive you.” 

*T have another arrangement to tell you of, that 
will not be quite so agreeable.” 

** What is it?” 

** IT have offered my mother a home with us.” 

Edith knew her, and the thinnest possible cloud 
rested on her count a t, and then was 
resolutely banished. 

“Though kind-hearted, she is peculiar, and you 
will have occasion for the exercise of much furbear- 
ance. She is opinionated, and will find fault with 
what she terms new-fangled notions and inventions. 
We shall have to give up many hours that we have 
hitherto enjoyed by ourselves, to amuse and cheer her 
lonely old age.” 

* If I control myself, there will be a clear sky for us 
all. God helping me, home shall be the dearest and 
happiest place always.” 
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Sve. KF usteo proved a severe trial to Edith, rr 
numberless ways. She was a woman of strong will 
and energetic nature, having a supreme veneration 
for old customs and usages, and an equal contempt 
for the new and continuous changes that were going 
on around her, Her tongue was acrid, and seldom 
silent except when she was asleep. It is harder for 
many to bear the toothache than the fever; and the 
prickles and thorns that annoy the human race are 
oftentimes more trying to us than the stab of the 
bayonet. Wecan manage great tortures and strug- 
gles; but unless the wondrous grace of God sustain 
us, the petty worries and vexations that sting us in- 
to impatience, overcome and wear usout. Edith, be- 
cause of the double love that she felt towards God 
and that she felt for Frank, bore them generally in 
quietude, Sometimes it was otherwise. A few in- 
cidents will illustrate. Ida’s ringlets of golden hue 
were an eyesore to her grandmother, a glory to 
Edith. 

“Why don’t you cut Ida’s hair?” 

1 likeit as it is.” 

‘* You are bringing her upin vanity and foolishness. 
It wasn’t so when I was young.” 

“T donot see it. It is right for us to make our- 
selves lovely to the eyes of our friends.” 

“Tt is the duty of parents to bring up their chil- 
dren in accordance with Bible teaching.” 

“T am trying to do this.” 

“ Then you strive to little purpose.” 

“ Because God has given to Ida beauty, am 1 to 
mar it? Is this what you mean?” 

“ The plaiting of hair, and the putting on of costly 
apparel, which means everything that is unnecessary, 
or which ministers to our pride, is forbidden.” 

* How does it apply to me and mine?” 

* Tda has curls.” 

“And shall have, mother. It was nature’s own 
work, and all I do is to take care of nature. If God 
chooses to make curves, I shall not make them into 
straight lines. 

“Tt is all vanity.” 

** Mother, the flowers are scattered all up and down 
the earth. God sends the dew and sunshine to them 
just the same as tothe cabbage and potato, thus 
proving that he cares for ornament. Are we wiser 
than the Creator?” 

“ How folks pervert Scripture in these days! It 
wasn’t so when I was young.” 

The grandmother held her purpose grimly, and 
when the opportunity presented, coaxed Ida into her 
lap and cropped her hair close to her head. Even the 
rings of gold that drooped over her forehead were 
clipped. The little creature, knowing that some- 
thing was wrong, gathered theshining tresses in her 
pinafore, and trotted off to her mother’s private 
apartment. They twined around the chubby hand 
she held up to her. 

“See, mama—papa! Grammy cut Ida’s hair.” 
Frank was vexed, but controlled himself. He 
snatched her up. 

“ Poor little cherub!” and he laughed in spite of 
the momentary vexation. 

Edith was an incarnate tempest. 

‘¢ This is too much to bear.” 

Ere he could stop her, she had slipped from the 
room, and was with Mrs. Fairlee, where he followed 
her. 

“Mother, you have gone a step too far, and for 
once I will speak my mind. You are a meddler.” 


“Edith!” interrupted Frank, in a warning tone; 
but it was unheeded. 

She went on. 

“ Before you came, everything was pleasant. Now 
itis different. You interfere wlth what does not con- 
cern you.” 

* Edith!” 

He spoke in a firm, displeased way. 

“It is true, Frank, and you mustn’t expect me to 
pass it all over in silent endurance.” 

Mrs. Fairlee sat in dismay at this outburst, which 
had come up as suddenly asa storm comes among the 
mountains. 

“ What have I done, Edith?” 

“Done! you interfere with my husband, and child, 
and everything.” 

“‘T am sure I meant no harm.” 

“T have done nothing that suited you, mother, 
since you have been with us—nobody can please 
you.” 

“ Edith, you are wrong.” 

Frank’s brow wore a heavier frown than she had 
ever seen there before. 

‘Will you side with your mother and against your 
wife?” 

Her voice quivered between anger and sorrow. 

“You are not yourself, Edith. You are wrong and 
disrespectful now.” 

‘You don’t care for me much, or you wouldn't 
blame me.” ; 

Frank left, abruptly. 

‘Do you want me to go away?” asked Mrs. Fairlee. 

“Yes. You must find a home elsewhere, or I 
shall.” 

For that day, the brightness of the house was 
gone. Itwas gray and bleak, and full of clouds for 
theinmates. Edith had been five years married, and 
this was the first quarrel that had darkened the hap- 
py time. Her better angel returned to her, and she 
bitterly reproached herself. Pride would have led 
her on in rebellion, if the angel had not persistently 
held up before her a golden adage, “A soft word 
turneth away wrath.” It is not in reality humbling 
for a woman to be the first to yield, though it may 
appear so to her. 








OUR UNION. 








mental resolution. She did not see her husband un- 
til nightfall. She went to him very softly then. 

“ Frank!” 

Her brown eyes were misty. He drew her towards 
him. With a quick, fond movement, she bent and 
kissed his hand, thus showing the very quality of her 
affection, its humility and abiding confidence. 

‘IT can’t bear this any longer, Frank.” 

“Nor 1.” 

‘Don’t ever scold me so far away from you again.” 

He smiled, as he put his arm around her, 

“ Never any further away than this?” 

“Never, I couldn’t have been so wicked this morn. 
ing if I had been here. I am sorry I talked so.” 

“She is our mother—is old, and a widow. We can 
surely bear with her a few years, my darling?” 

“ Yes, Frank.” 

“You thought I sided with her this morning. I 
did seem to. Weare one, and for this reason I did 
it. If wesee evil in this one mind of ours, we must 
do battle with it, as painful as it is to self. Do you 
understand me, Edith?” 

“© yes.” 

Her face was warm in its tenderness. 

“The sun must not go down on my wrath. I 
must have everything all right,” she said, leaving 
her resting-place. 

“Come, Frank,” and together they sought Mrs. 
Fairlee. 

“Forgive me, mother, for the unkind things I said 
to you. Iwasangry. I forgot my religion, which 
teaches me to be gentle. Ido love you—on your own 

t, and b of Frank.” 

The old lady was touched, and her spectacles got 
very moist. 

“I forgive you, my child. Ida’s hair will soon grow 
out, and and I wont touch it again, though it should 
reach her feet. It’s a bad fashion, but it’s not on my 
conscience. I didn’t think you’d feel so bad about it.” 

“Never mind—it is all settled now.” 

They got on more peacefully after this, though oc- 
casionally a slight jar would be felt. 

“Our mother is a good woman, if she does have 
queer methods of showing it, Frank.” 

“T am glad to see you finding it out.” 

“Some beggars came here this afternoon, and I was 
preparing to give them something, whien she stopped 
me by a lecture on injudicious charity.” 

** Well, what then?” 

‘7 was troubled at first—then provoked, and final- 
lyamused. She called them shiftless, and told them 
that in this country they might earn enough to eat 
and wear, without difficulty; and she ended off by 
loading them down with eatables, and half-worn 
clothing. - She was far more generous than I should 
have been.” 

“That is like mother. Her sourness finishes in 
sweetness. When I was a boy, she would sometimes 
punish me severely, and afterwards hold me in her 
lap for an hour. There is a great deal in understand- 
ing people, Edith.” 

Here it is. Understanding one another, and con- 
forming our words and actions to it, make dissimi- 
larities harmonize. If we know where an angle is, 
we can avoid knocking against it. We verily be- 
lieve that Socrates would have subdued the evil spirit 
in Xantippe, had he apprehended her woman’s na- 
ture. He was so engrossed in philosophical specula- 
tions that he forgot to praise her, and after awhile to 
love her. The spirit that was only hasty in her youth, 
perhaps, grew hard and sour in later years. Let oth- 
er Socrates take warning, and other Xantippes may 
be turned into gentleness. 


Biographical Porttolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 








COLONEL WILLIAM WASHINGTON, 

COMMANDER of a continental regiment of dragoons 
during the Revolutionary war, was born in Staffurd 
county, Virginia, in 1775. He was the eldest. son 
of Baily Washington, and a relative of George Wash- 
ington. His father destined him for the church, but 
upon the news of the battle of Lexington he left his 
studies, and took up arms in defence of his country. 
He was appointed to the command of a company of 
infantry in the third regiment of the Virginia line, 
commanded by colonel, afterwards General Hugh 
Mercer. He fought with this gallant regiment at 
York Island, where his conduct won the praise of his 
superior officers. He was with the army on its re- 
treat through New Jersey, sharing with distinguish- 
ed applause in that disastrous period, its difficulties, 
its ddngers, and its glory. In the attack, under 
the direction of the commander-in-chief, upon Col- 
onel Ralle, who was stationed with a body of Hessians 
at Trenton, Captain Washington was attached to the 
front of the assailing columns, and in the daring and 
well-executed enterprise, received a musket-ball 
through his hand, while bravely leading his company 
against the enemy. 

General Washington having experienced the ex- 
treme difticulties to which he had been exposed dur- 
ing the preceding campaign, by his want of cavalry, 
was shortly after, in consequence of his suggestion to 
Congress, authorized to raise three regiments of light 
dragoons. To the command of one of these he ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Colonel Baylor, one of his aid-de- 
camps. To this regiment Captain Washington was 
transferred, with the rank of major, and sent to Vir- 
ginia fur the purpose of recruiting the regiment. As 





* Tl do my part towards reconciliation,” was her 


soon as the corps was completed, Colonel Baylor join- 





ed the main army. In October, 1778, the regiment 
commanded by Colonel Baylor, was stationed near 
Tappan. While there, their situation was betrayed 
by some tories, anda party of the enemy surprised 
them in the night, and massacred a part of them, 
with circumstances of savage cruelty. The com- 
mander of the British who disgraced themselves by 
this foul deed, was Major General Gray. Major Wash- 
ington fortunately escaped; and in the succeeding 
year, he was detached with several regiments of 
horse, to the army of Major General Lincoln, in 
Carolina, where he was constantly employed with the 
light troops, and experienced some severe fighting. 
Their troops were so reduced that Lieutenant Col- 
onels White and Washington retired to North Caro- 
lina, for the purpose of repairing their heavy, losses. 

After the defeat of General Gates, at Camden, on 
the 16th of August, 1780, Lieutenant Colonel Wash- 
ington with his cavalry joined him, and formed a part 
of the light corps placed by General Gates under the 
direction of Brigadier General Morgan. He resumed 
his accustome:l active and vigorous service, and was 
highly useful in the execution of the trust confided to 
General Morgan. 

One of the exploits of Colonel Washington was the 
result of a well-conceived stratagem. Having learn- 
ed, during a scouting excursion, that a large party of 
loyalists, commanded by the British Colonel Rudgley, 
was posted about twelve miles from Camden, he de- 
termined on attacking them. Approaching the ene- 
my, he fuund them so secured in a large log-barn, 
surrounded by abattis, as to be perfectly safe from 
the operations of cavalry. Forbidden thus, to at- 
tempt his object by direct attack, his usual favorite 
mode of warfare, he determined, tor once, to have re- 
course to policy. Shaping, theretore, a pine log in imi- 
tation ofa field-piece, mounting it on wheels and stain- 
ing it with mud, to make it look like iron, he brought it 
up in military style, and affected to make arrange- 
ments to batter down the barn. To give the strata- 
gem solemnity and effect, he despatched a flag, warn- 
ing the garrison of the impending destruction, and 
to prevent blvodshed, summoned them to submission. 
Not prepared to resist artillery, Colonel Rudgley 
obeyed the summons, and with a garrison of one 
hundred and twelve, rank and file, surrendered at 
discretion. 

At the battle of the Cowpens, in South Carolina, 
January 17th, 1781, General Morgan having the com- 
mand of the American force, the British under Col- 
onel Tarleton were completely routed, and suffered 
great loss. Colonel Washington had the command 
of the light horse, and was distinguished for his brave 
and gallant conduct on this occasion. In the hottest 
of the battle his zeal carried him too far in advance, 
and he suddenly found himself surrounded by the 
enemy. Cool and intrepid, he resisted bravely for 
sometime, when, just as the heavy sabre of a stout 
dragoon was descending upon his head, ‘a pistol ball, 
sent by his bugleman, who hastily rode up to his aid, 
shattered the uplifted arm, and the sword of the dra- 
goon fell harmlessly to the ground. For his gvod 
conduct in this engagement, Congress voted him a 
sword. At the battle of Guilford Courthouse, North 
Carolina, Colonel Washington’s troop was joined to 
the cavalry of General Greene’s army. In this battle, 
Washington once more had a narrow escape with his 
life. In the eventful and trying retreat which ensu- 
ed, he contributed his full share to the maintenance 
of the measures which terminated so propitiously to 
our arms, and so honorably to the light troops under 
his command. His valuable services were lost to the 
army from the battle of Eutaw Springs, where to its 
great regret, he was made prisoner, his horse was 
shot under him, and he remained in captivity until 
the close of the war. On the ratification of peace, he 
returned to Charleston, and married a Miss Elliot, 
a lady of great mental and personal accomplishments. 
In 1782, he established himself at Sandy Hill, in 
South Carolina. He was chosen to the State legis- 
lature, where he acquired great popularity, and was 
solicited by his friends to stand as a candidate for 
governor, which he declined. During the presidency 
of John Adams, when General Washington again ac- 
cepted the command of the army, he appointed Col- 
onel Washington one of his staff, with the rank of 
brigadier general, a decided proof of the high value 
attached by the best judge in America to his military 
talents. Entitled to the rank and title of general, 
he was usually called Colonel Washington, to distin- 
guish him from his great namesake and relation. 
He died March 6th, 1810, aged fifty-five years. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship is the solder of hearts, the bond of spirits, 
the jewel of life, the charm of social intercourse, the 
mystic chain of sympathy whose links, like the sweet 
influence which binds the stars, unites us at once 
to things the meanest and most remote. How ex- 
quisite is the pleasure springing from virtuous friend- 
ship with kindred souls; from the delights bestowed 
by an interchange of sentiment, by the flash of wit, 
the flow of reason, and the flights of imagination! 
At these delightful moments it is—when mind, com- 
muning with kindred mind, unfolds its hidden treas- 
ures of intellect, unlocks the sealed fountains of pas- 
sion, breatives out at ease its warmest aspirations, ex- 
pands its noblest sympathies, and spreads around 
with lavish hand the horde of mental wealth and 
generous sensibility, which it reveals to no other 
earthly being—that man may truly be said to enjoy 
the most refined and elevated pleasure which his na- 
ture is at present susceptible of. 


A living dog is better than a dead lion. 
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Che World in Bininture, 


TWILIGHT. 
The night-flowers open; days are short; 
The red is paling In the west; 
Even the wayward flickering bat 
Is once again at rest. 
Between the netted apple-boughs 
Shine out once more the welcome stars; 
I dream in twilight of a slave 
Glaring through prison bars. 


No sound but when the beetles fall, 
Through darkening leafage of the elm; 

The blackness gathers o'er my eyes, 
And would my soul o‘erwhelm, 

But that a pallor in the east, 
That still continuous spreads, 

Tells me that mellow darks like these 
Will blossom into morning reds, 

A mammoth cheese, weighing 4000 pounds, which 
had been exhibited at several agricultural fairs in 
New York and Canada, was recently on its way to 
Montreal, on a platform car, when the train ran off 
the track. The big cheese rolled down an embank- 
ment, and was fractured into fragments at the bot- 
vom. The owner, greatly enraged, demanded $1500 
from the railway company, and his claim was settled. 


Abd-el-Kader, during his imprisonment at Am- 
boise, in France, inspired a young lady of that town 
with a romantic passion, and recently, on occasion of 
her death, a letter, accompanied by a valuable ring, 
was discovered in her house, the emir having replied 
to her passionate effusions in a most eloquent yet 
delicate strain, and requesting her to look upon his 
ring asa talismanic protection against all tempta- 
tions, and imploring her, in the name of Allah, to be- 
come a virtuous wife and a noble mother, but respect- 
fully declining her proposal 

The King of Italy sent to the Dublin exhibition 
the largest emerald in the world. It is six inches 
long, four broad, and three thick, and has engraved 
upon it the Lord’s Supper, after Domenichino. A 
Fenian gazing at it, remarked, ‘that it was strange 
the British government didn’t transport it for wear- 
ing of the green; but supposed that they didn’t want 
to part with it while there was a good supper on it.” 

From the testimony in the Harris divorce case it 
appears that while Mr, Harris was absent leading 
prayer meetings, and doing missionary work at reli- 
gious stations, Mrs. Harris kept up the most shame- 
less flirtations at home, On several occasions, the 
unhappy man weekly resorted to personal castigation, 
the effect of which of course was not to reform the 
misbehaving wife, but tomake her worse. She called 





their beautiful house ‘ Painkiller villa,” Mr, H. hav- |- 


ing made his fortune by the medicine of that name. 

One of the richest men in New York is said to keep 
his daughters, married and single, busy cutting off 
coupons for a whole afternoon and evening before 
interest day; when the cutting is done, the eldest 
daughter herself sweeps out the room to intercept 
waifs and estrays. 

A telegram to the Chicago Times from St. Louis, 
says: Six hundred and fifty-three boxes of coats, 
purchased by Fremont for army use, and not used 
because they were not the army color and cloth, were 
sold at auction to a citizen at $2 per coat. He resold 
them to a New York house at $1050 each, making 
$150,000 by the operation. 

A New Bedford lady, who was in Boston recently, 
astounded a female pickpocket, who in a crowd had 
thrust her hand into the lady’s pocket, by turning 
and coolly inquiring, “ Why do you put your hand in 
my pocket, when I have my purse here in my hand?” 

The Twenty-fifth Corps (colored) at Brownsville, 
Texas, have just been paid off. The men were 80 re- 
joiced at the sight of the greenbacks, that one soldier 
was heard to say “he felt so good, he could take a 
back seat in an ambulance.” 

A young lady went into a Brooklyn, N. Y., store to 
buy some cigars for her invalid father. As she turned 
to leave, her waterfall took fire from a lamp on the 
counter, and before the flames could be extinguished, 
waterfall, hat and veil were burned, and her hair 
badly singed. 

General L. C. Baker, Chief Detective of the War 
Department, is about to publish a full history of the 
records of the secret service of the government, not 
only embracing the proceedings of his own bureau, 
but those appertaining to all offices belonging to the 
detective service of the government. 

A day or two since Mr. Hilliard of Georgia, former 
Minister to Belgium, rushed up to the president, 
seized his hand, and “ hoped his pardon would not be 
delayed.” The president quietly remarked to the ex- 
reverend gentleman that “‘hope was the reward of 
the righteous,” and vouchsafed no other reply, 

“* What do you intend todo with Jefferson Davis?” 


any false breasts?” There was a vehement row un- 
der that roof for a minute or more, till, quailing be- 
fore a storm of words, he stammered out: 
ur my wife—not for me!” 
tucd, and tranquillity was restored. 


“ They are 





An explanation soon ¢en- | 





asked an Englishman of a returned soldier the other 
day. “ It would be blasted cruel to be hanging him, 
you know. Now what do you intend to do with 
him?” Thesoldier replied that they proposed to bor- | 
row the island of St. Helena and shut him up there 
a8 the English did Napoleon. | 

The other afternoon a man from the town of Burns 
was in Milwaukee on business, and called at Mrs. 
—— millinery rooms. The lady proprietor stood be- 
hind the counter, allsmiles, as he asked: “* Have you | 
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he main army. In October, 1778, the regiment 
manded by Colonel Baylor, was stationed near 
pan. While there, their situation was betrayed 
ome tories, anda party of the enemy surprised 
u in the night, and massacred a part of them, 
circumstances of savage cruelty. The com- 
der of the British who disgraced themselves by 
fuul deed, was Major General Gray. Major Wash- 
m fortunately escaped; and in the succeeding 
, be was detached with several regiments of 
e, to the army of Major General Lincoln, in 
lina, where he was constantly employed with the 
t troops, and experienced some severe fighting. 
ir troops were so reduced that Lieutenant Col- 
3 White and Washington retired to North Caro- 
, for the purpose of repairing their heavy, losses. 
(ter the defeat of General Gates, at Camden, on 
16th of August, 1780, Lieutenant Colonel Wash- 
om with his cavalry joined him, and formed a part 
‘\e light corps placed by Genera! Gates under the 
ction of Brigadier General Morgan. He resumed 
iceustome:l active and vigorous service, and was 
ily useful in the execution of the trust confided to 
eral Morgan. 
ie of the exploits of Colonel Washington was the 
It of a well-conceived stratagem. Having learn- 
luring a scouting excursion, that a large party of 
lists, commanded by the British Colonel Rudgley, 
posted about twelve miles from Camden, he de- 
iined on attacking them. Approaching the ene- 
he fuund them so secured in a large log-barn, 
ounded by abattis, as to be perfectly safe from 
operations of cavalry. Forbidden thus, to at- 
pt his object by direct attack, his usual favorite 
le of warfare, he determined, for once, to have re- 
‘se to policy. Shaping, therefore, a pine log in imi- 
onof a field-piece, mounting it on wheels and stain- 
it with mud, to make it look like iron, he brought it 
n military style, and affected to make arrange- 
its to batter down the barn. To give the strata- 
. solemnity and effect, he despatched a flag, warn- 
the garrison of the impending destruction, and 
revent bluodshed 1them to submission. 
prepared to resist artillery, Colonel Rudgley 
yed the summons, and with a garrison of one 
udred and twelve, rank and file, surrendered at 
retion. 
..t the battle of the Cowpens, in South Carolina, 
uary 17th, 1781, General Morgan having the com- 
ad of the American force, the British under Col- 
| Tarleton were completely routed, and suffered 
at loss. Colonel Washington had the command 
he light horse, and was distinguished for his brave 
. | gallant conduct on this occasion. In the hottest 
he battle his zeal carried him too far in advance, 
. he suddenly found himself surrounded by the 
my. Cool and intrepid, he resisted bravely for 
.etime, when, just as the heavy sabre of a stout 
.zoon was descending upon his head, a pistol ball, 
. t by his bugleman, who hastily rode up to his aid, 
(tered the uplifted arm, and the sword of the dra- 
on fell harmlessly to the ground. For his guod 
duct in this engagement, Congress voted him a 
rd. At the battle of Guilford Courthouse, North 
olina, Colonel Washington’s troop was joined to 
_« cavalry of General Greene’s army. In this battle, 
shington once more had a narrow escape with his 
In the eventful and trying retreat which ensu- 
., he contributed his full share to the maintenance 
che measures which terminated so propitiously to 
.: arms, and so honorably to the light troops under 
» command. His valuable services were lost to the 
. ny from the battle of Eutaw Springs, where to its 
‘at regret, he was made prisoner, his horse was 
ot under him, and he remained in captivity until 
: close of the war. On the ratification of peace, he 
..urned to Charleston, and married a Miss Elliot, 
. \ady of great mental and personal accomplishments. 
. 1782, he established himself at Sandy Hill, in 
- uth Carolina. He was chosen to the State legis- 
cure, where he acquired great popularity, and was 
icited by his friends to stand as a candidate for 
ivernor, which he declined. During the presidency 
John Adams, when General Washington again ac- 
opted the command of the army, he appointed Col- 
iel Washington one of his staff, with the rank of 
igadier general, a decided proof of the high value 
‘ached by the best judge in America to his military 
ients. Entitled to the rank and title of general, 
was usually called Colonel Washington, to distin- 
_cish him from his great namesake and relation. 
edied March 6th, 1810, aged fifty-five years. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendship is the solder of hearts, the bond of spirits, 
e jewel of life, the charm of social intercourse, the 
ystic chain of sympathy whose links, like the sweet 
fluence which binds the stars, unites us at once 
things the meanest and most remote. How ex- 
lisite is the pleasure springing from virtuous friend- 
ip with kindred souls; from the delights bestowed 
> an interchange of sentiment, by the flash of wit, 
e flow of reason, and the flights of imagination! 
t these delightful moments it is—when mind, com- 
.uning with kindred mind, unfolds its hidden treas- 
es of intellect, unlocks the sealed fountains of pas- 
ion, breathes out at ease its warmest aspirations, ex- 
inds its noblest sympathies, and spreads around 
ith lavish hand the horde of mental weaith and 
nerous sensibility, which it reveals to no other 
ithly being—that man may truly be said to enjoy 
.e most refined and elevated pleasure which his na- 
re is at present susceptible of. 














A living dog is better than a dead lion. 
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Che World in Miniature, 


TWILIGHT. 
The night-flowers open; days are short; 
The red is paling in the west; 
Even the wayward flickering bat 
Is once again at rest. 
Between the netted apple-boughs 
Shine out once more the welcome stars; 
I dream in twilight of a slave 
Glaring through prison bars. 


No sound but when the beetles fall, 
Through darkening leafage of the elm; 

The blackness gathers o'er my eyes, 
And would my soul o*erwhelm, 

But that a pallor in the east, 
That still continuous spreads, 

Tells me that mellow darks like these 
Will blossom into morning reds. 

A mammoth cheese, weighing 4000 pounds, which 
had been exhibited at several agricultural fairs in 
New York and Canada, was recently on its way to 
Montreal, on a platform car, when the train ran off 
the track. The big cheese rolled down an embank- 
ment, and was fractured into fragments at the bot- 
tom. The owner, greatly enraged, demanded $1500 
from the railway company, and his claim was settled. 


Abd-el-Kader, during his imprisonment at Am- 
boise, in France, inspired a young lady of that town 
with a romantic passion, and recently, on occasion of 
her death, a letter, accompanied by a valuable ring, 
was discovered in her house, the emir having replied 
to her passionate effusions in a most eloquent yet 
delicate strain, and requesting her to look upon his 
ring as a talismanic protection against all tempta- 
tions, and imploring her, in the name of Allah, to be- 
come a virtuous wife and a noble mother, but respect- 
fully declining her proposals. 

The King of Italy sent to the Dublin exhibition 
the largest emerald in the world. It is six inches 
long, four broad, and three thick, and has engraved 
upon it the Lord’s Supper, after Domenichino. A 
Fenian gazing at it, remarked, “that it was strange 
the British government didn’t transport it for wear- 
ing of the green; but supposed that they didn’t want 
to part with it while there was a good supper on it.” 

From the testimony in the Harris divorce case it 
appears that while Mr. Harris was absent leading 
prayer meetings, and doing missionary work at reli- 
gious stations, Mrs. Harris kept up the most shame- 
less flirtations at home. On several occasions, the 
unbappy man weekly resorted to personal castigation, 
the effect of which of course was not to reform the 
misbehaving wife, but tomake lur worse. Shecalled 


ing made his fortune by the medicine of that name. 

One of the richest men in New York is said to keep 
his daughters, married and single, busy cutting off 
coupons for a whole afternoon and evening before 
interest day; when the cutting is done, the eldest 
daughter herself sweeps out the room to intercept 
waifs and estrays. 

A telegram to the Chicago Times from St. Louis, 
says: Six hundred and fifty-three boxes of coats, 
purchased by Fremont for army use, and not used 
because they were not the army color and cloth, were 
sold at auction to a citizen at $2 per coat. He resold 
them toa New York house at $1050 each, making 
$150,000 by the operation. 

A New Bedford lady, who was in Boston recently, 
astounded a female pickpocket, who in a crowd had 
thrust her hand into the lady’s pocket, by turning 
and coolly inquiring, ‘‘ Why do you put your hand in 
my pocket, when I have my purse here in my hand?” 

The Twenty-fifth Corps (colored) at Brownsville, 
Texas, have just been paid off. The men were so re- 
joiced at the sight of the greenbacks, that one soldier 
was heard to say “he felt so good, he could take a 
back seat in an ambulance.” 

A young lady went into a Brooklyn, N. Y., store to 
buy some cigars for her invalid father. As she turned 
to leave, her waterfall took fire from a lamp on the 
counter, and before the flames could be extinguished, 
waterfall, hat and veil were burned, and her hair 
badly singed. 

General L. C. Baker, Chief Detective of the War 
Department, is about to publish a full history of the 
records of the secret service of the government, not 
only embracing the proceedings of his own bureau, 
but those appertaining to all offices belonging to the 
detective service of the government. 

A day or two since Mr. Hilliard of Georgia, former 
Minister to Belgium, rushed up to the president, 
seized his hand, and “ hoped his pardon would not be 
delayed.” The president quietly remarked to the ex- 
reverend gentleman that “hope was the reward of 
the righteous,” and vouchsafed no other reply. 

“ What do you intend todo with Jefferson Davis?” 
asked an Englishman of a returned soldier the other 
day. ‘“ It would be blasted cruel to be hanging him, 
you know. Now what do you intend to do with 
him?” Thesoldier replied that they proposed to bor- 
row the island of St. Helena and shut him up there 
as the English did Napoleon, 

The other afternoon a man from the town of Burns 
wasin Milwaukee on business, and called at Mrs. 
— millinery rooms. The lady proprietor stood be- 

hind the counter, allsmiles, as he asked: ‘‘ Have you 
any false breasts?” There was a vehement row un- 
der that roof for a minute or more, till, quailing be- 
fore a storm of words, he stammered out: “They are 
for my wife—not for me!” An explanation soon en- 
sucd, and tranquillity was restored. 





their beautiful house ‘ Painkiller villa,’’ Mr, H. hav- |- 





Huck im Vittle. 


Boston still persists in having a line of steamers to 
Liverpool. 

General de Lamoriciere leaves his daughters an 
income of 100,000 francs per annum. 

Charles Dickens walks twelve miles every day for 
exercise. 

A London firm made £560,000 by a land specula- 
tion in Marseilles. 

A California paper says Vestvali is properly styled 
“the greatest of living actresses.” A 20 stun-ner. 

It is said the fall of the waterfall will prevent the 
thinning out of many a horse’s tail. 

An Englishman is living on the top of a mountain 
six thousand feet high, in Austria. 

As svon as the Southern mail routes are open, the 
department will be out $8,000,000 per annum. 

A second edition of “The Bushrangers” has been 
put to press, such is the demand. 

Some of the people of Boston are once more de- 
manding free markets. 

The police of Boston are to have a new uniform at 
their own expense. 

The milkmen of Boston have raised their prices to 
nine cents per quart. 

In Ireland, the Fenian excitement continues to 
agitate the public. 

The Mechanics’ Fair, in Boston, netted some forty 
thousand dollars. 

The cost of procuring one witness in the Wirz case 
was $3100. 

Young men in Lawrence have to marry to get 
board, the landladies taking none but married people. 

One county in Tennessee, Wilson, was damaged 
$7,800,000 by the war. 

Rev. Lot Jones fell down the steps of St. Luke’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and killed himself. 

A Merchants’ Exchange is to be established in 
Washington. 

General Grant has settled down quietly in his office 
in Washington. 

Sharpers on a Hudson River steamboat took $600 
at one sitting with a major general, lately. 

The kilt is going out of fashion in Scotland. It is 
kilt dead. 

A woman residing near Pittsburg, Pa., has just 
been arrested for the murder of her three children. 

Another man in New York has died from an 
apothecary’s mistake. 

A young man refused to be married because his 
betrothed hadn’t a government stamp. 

A wooden-legged man in New York hobbled five 
hundred feet in three minutes. 

A Hartford clergyman has received a loud call 
from San Francisco—$5000 in gold. 

The Crocus oil well, in Kentucky, proves to bea 
six hundred barrelled property. 

Thirty-two divorce suits occur in one county in 
Maine. Union is unhappiness there. 

It is predicted that butter will droop, but we 
haven’t seen the first sign. 

Wendell Phillips scolds the Republican party and 
President Johnson. 

Some four thousand bales of cotton were burned in 
New York, lately. 

The Philadelphia firemen’s parade numbered some 
20,000 persons. 

President Juarez is ashort fat man, with black 
hair, brown eyes and Indian features. 

A Western railroad sweats to the tune of $6900 for 
injuries to a female passenger. 

There is scarcely a house to let in Chicago, and five 
thousand dwellings are wanted there. 

What a pig would do, if he wanted a habitation. 
He would tie a knot in his tail, and call it a pigstye. 

There is a hotel at Chattanooga where a dollar is 
charged for the use of a towel. 

Belgium has a chicken plague. It is to be hoped 
that it will not prove as disastrous as the hen fever. 

A Montana miner is paid $7 a day in gold dust. 

A jealous man in Nashville, Tenn., shot his wife 
dead. 

New York has had a stringency in the money 
market. 

The oldest person in Springtield, Mrs. Theodocia 
Root, aged 93 years, died lately. 

A man in London killed himself for grief at a 
quarrel with his sweetheart. 

A Philadelphia coal merchant returns an income 
of $400,000. 

Connecticut has voted not to allow negro suffrage. 


Marriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Willson, Mr. Amos Noyes and 
Miss Anna P. Andrews, of Salem. 

By Rey. Mr. Tilden, Mr. John J. French and Miss 
Frances M. Stratton. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Safford, Mr. Lewis Hall and 
Miss Ellen M. Crafts. of Charlestown. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Dr. Mason, Mr. Charles Knapp, 
Jr., and Miss L. Annie Dixey. 

t Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Julius A. 

Rising and Miss Emma F. ay. 

At ‘Lynn. by Rev. Mr. Wools, Mr. Moses Frank Page 
and Miss Lucy K. Rhoades. 
































In this city, Mr. James A. Dix, 42; Miss Lucy C. Glea- 
son, 24; Miss Mirella J. Woe dbury. 

At pew oy beg Rev. Rufus A. Flanders, of Clarence- 
ville, Canada East, 48. 

At Roxbury, Madame C. L. Eustis, widow of the late 
Governor Eustis, 84. 

At Brighton, Miss Josephine, daughter of John and 
Mary Jane Davenport, 27. 

At Lynn, Mr. Jacob W. Holder. 39. 

At Salem, Mr. Andrew A. Ward, 37. 

At Concord, Mass., Mrs. Sarah E., wife of Mr. Alonzo 
Burgess, 33. 








Che Pouscheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Important Hints to Cooks. 

Keep your meat ina dry, cool place, your fish on 
ice, and your vegetables on astone floor free from air. 
Cut your soap when it comes in, and let it dry slowly. 
Keep your sweet herbs in paper bags, each bag con- 
taining only one description -of herb. They should 
be dried in the wind, and not in the sun; and when 
ordered in a recipe should be cautiously used, as a 
preponderance in any seasoning spoils it. When 
oranges or lemons are used for juice, chop down the 
peel, put them in small pots, and tie them down for 
use. Apples should be kept on dry straw, in a dry 
place; and pears hung up by the stalk. 





Sponge Cake. 

Take three quarters of a pound of white sugar, and 
pour one half tumbler of cold water in it, and set it 
over the fire until it boils clear; beat up seven eggs, 
the whites and yolks separately, and after the sugar 
and water has cooled, add tlie yolks, stirring them 
well; flavor with the peel of a lemon, and add the 
juice of the same; add the whites of the eggs, and 
then sift in one half pound of flour. This cake has 
the advantage of remaining moist and spirited longer 
than any other sponge cake. 





Cider Vinegar. 

The poorest cider will answer for vinegar, in the 
making of which proceed thus: First draw off the 
cider into a cask that has had vinegar in it before, if 
you have such a one: then put into it some of the 
apples that have been pressed, or pumice; if placed 
in the sun, in two weeks it may be drawn away and 
put into another cask, fit for use. 





Loaf Cake. 

Three teaspoonsful of light dough, one teacupful of 
butter, one teacupful of sugar, two eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of pearlash, and two or three large table- 
spoonsful of milk; add also a half pound of raisins. 
After it is thoroughly worked together, put the dough 
into the pans, and raise untilit becomes light. Bake 
it in a slow oven. 





Blowing out a Candle. 

There is one small fact in domestic economy which 
is not generally known, but which is useful as say- 
ing time, trouble, and temper. If the candle be 
blown out, holding it above you, the wick will not 
smoulder down, and may therefore be easily lighted 
again; but if blown upon downward, the contrary is 
the case. 

Custard Pudding. 

Soak some bread in one quart of good milk, then 
add eight eggs, well beaten, and some raisins and cin- 
namon; pour the whole into a dish, putting in as 
much sweetening as you like; butter a few slices of 
bread, lay them on the top, and bake the pudding in 
an oven or stove. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN BAGhS: 4 The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLvanus CoB 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: « a "The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: by The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: 4) The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Den 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: - The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: one. The poam » 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. = 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 





BRILLIANT NO VELETTES. 


e have now on hané «nd for sale, the following bril- 
ent stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original bg tM 8,and forming the cheapest books :n 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, ona 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for ipenty-five cents each, 
or Jive copies, ‘post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SEA GULL: oR The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENC 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: | The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. Durivac 
THE FOREST RANGER) oF | The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By D B. WIL 


sas a by or, The Peesers ‘ot Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinson 


THE OUTLAW: er, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DurIvVauz. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’'S BUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By ~- 

GEORGE L. AIKE 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Y¥ D . B 
Epwakbs KEELEX OLMSTEAD i dest ap 4 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DurIv 

KINAHW’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or bg _— Myster 
of the Adirondack, By Mrs .C.F.G - nena 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: vhs The “Mysterious 

rotector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D 

JIG POTTER: or, Raiph Singleton’s Protege. 4 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MatTHEW 8S. VINTON, 

THE hh ig vated . 
ee O bean a) Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The My: 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketnva. 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: ors The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A ‘Tale of old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: ory ip | > Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLvanvus Co 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The | s of ° 
A Story of the War. By Dani ts Co ~ ad Happy 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By Sytvanus Coss, 

THE WITCH OF THE Wave: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

se es i NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: or. Zhe Pi 
the Floridas, By Nep Bu NTLINE ene 

sy te BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

. H. RoBinso 

oun. UNKNOW™. or, The Secret Helper. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. i. nt Sea 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of th 5 
New York. By Guonce L. Alxe ™ hac 4 sie 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SOUNTAIN OF GOLD: a The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosins 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DuRIV 

THE SEA LARK: or, The oe f 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. Qua Liev ah Rey Eat. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: 

Soldier. By LIEUTENANT Munsar. + Rank ar ets be 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of ° 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J Meir of Motcombe * 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Di - 
woodsman, By LigvTENANT ‘Munna ad aa 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. . ot eripheacey np 

be TEXAN bebe nH] or, C. - 
derer. By SyLvanus Co on. elypeo the Wap 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: 
and the Spy. By LigvTENANT MUR: ~~ lt _ Souter 

THE STORM CHILDREN 
of the Channel. By REN: or, The Li Light-Kecepr 

STEEL AND GOLD: = Th 
gy a 4B e Heir - Glenville. 

bas i iS REBEL OP i tg or, “The King’s Volunteers. By 

OBINS: 

wRVEMPANL. or “The che 
A Tale of Kentucky. By D x gb a... See 

THE LOST HEIR: or The: Duke 
rone. By SiLVANUS Coss, JR eneGrientt 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. 
of the Alps. "By AUGUSTINE J. H. fay . f. Srrpeqen 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Sco 
By SYLVANUS COBB Jn k. ~ ma: ued the Antilles. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isuers, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Doub! 
Plot. By SyLtvanvus Coss, Jk. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss , OR. 

No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bey: PERLEY 
PoorE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mars. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—-F1ITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
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SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





Lord, while the shadows of the past surveying— 
And they are many since life's early morn: 
Life's shadowy days have had a long delaying, 
It matters not since they are past and gone— 
Are past and gone, 


I find my steps are upward slowly tending, 
That falls.the glory of thy smile upon 
The golden flights of steps to heaven ascending, 
And I am journeying slowly to’ard the dawn— 
To‘ard the dawn, 


I find my future in this world of sorrows 
Answers my prayers, and golden visions ope 
Of providences in the bright to-morrows, 
Fulfilling prayer; this is my only hope— 
My only hope. 


This pleasing hope my weary heart inspires, 
For I have prayed, and in thy Word ‘tis writ, 
That they who give to thee their warm desires, 
Shall walk the ways that they to thee commit— 
To thee commit. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


FRED. ORDWAY'S VACATION.—[CONCLUDED.] 

ALL being present at the appointed hour, Fred. 
Ordway resumed the story of his vacation, as follows: 

“T soon got acquainted with the boys and girls of 
Poland, for it does not take long in a country town to 
make friends; I went over to Mr. Dustin’s as soon as 
I could, and he introduced me to two or three that 
chanced to be there. There were Dick Piper, Ned 
Bliss, and a boy they called ‘ Dixie,’ but I found that 
his real name was Gustavus Dix. Every night the 
boys would get together on the village green and 
have a merry game of leaj frog or bat and ball. 

“One night we were all playing a grand game 
which the Poland boys are very fond of, called ‘ Rob- 
bers and Rangers,’ when a gentleman was seen ap- 
proaching. I had not seen him in the village before, 
so I asked who it was. 

“«That’s the schoolmaster,’ replied Ned Bliss; ‘he 
must have just returned from his vacation. I wonder 
what he wants.’ 

«<¢ What is his name?’ said I. 

“¢ Lemuel Wright, and a better teacher there never 
was,’ said ‘Dixie;’ ‘nobody but Eb. Bragdon ever 
thinks of plaguing him. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
had something good for us now.’ 

“Mr. Wright came near and stood watching the 
play for several minutes, until he had attracted the 
attention of all the boys, who, as soon as they saw 
him, lett their play and came to welcome him home. 

Boys,’ said he, ‘I thought I would return and 
spend the rest of my vacation among you. Perhaps 
I can think of something that will amuse you. What 
do you say to an excursion to-morrow to Stickney’s 
Woods?’ 

“+O, that will be good! prime! tip-top!” shouted 
several. : 

*¢ Just the thing! We'll haveajolly time! Hurra 
for Mr. Wright!’ added several more. 

“ The school ti 1 pl 1 to find his plan 
8o cordially approved, and he told all the boys to be 
ready very early the next morning, so that they could 
see the sun rise from the top of Indian Hill. Each 
boy was to carry a luncheon with him, and pure 
water could be drawn from a well near by. I wanted 
to go very much, but I did not feel quite sure that I 
was included in the invitation, not being a member of 
the school; so I thought I would ask Mr. Wright. 
He wanted to know my name; and when I told him, 
he said that generally he did not like to have odd 
ways among his pupils, but he guessed I wouldn't do 
any harm, and he would be glad to have me go. 

“Eben Bragdon said he should go, too, but he did 
not know how he should wake up early enough iu the 
morning. I told him I would find a way, so I went 
down into the kitchen and brought up the clock; it 
had an alArm which I wound up and set it for half 
past three in the morning, as we would have to be 
moving early, for the rising sun does not wait for lazy 
people. 

We were both of us sound asleep the next morning 
when the loud whir-r-r-r of the clock awakened us, 
and we dressed ourselves quickly, and taking some- 
thing to eat in a little basket, we went to the school- 
house, the place where all were to meet. We found 
Mr. Wright there, and some of the boys; it was not 
long before every one had arrived. Among them I 
was glad to see my friend Dustin, who was also a 
particular friend of the teacher, and had been invited 
to accompany us. 

“ When everything was in readiness, we started for 
Indian Hill, quite a lofty eminence, which loomed up 
ahead of us, seemingly but a short way off, but in 
reality over two miles. The way did not seem far, 
however, for we were all laughing and talking to- 
gether, and began to climb the hill verysoon. At the 
top was a large round stone, and Mr. Wright, holding 
up a glass paper-weight, said, ‘I'll give this to the 
boy that touches that round stone first.’ 

*“*Here goes,’ shouted Ned. Bliss, dropping his 
basket of gingerbread and doughnuts, and bounding 





“**Stop! said Mr. Wright; ‘1 want youall to have 
a fair chance. Come back here, Ned, and all put 
your baskets under this spruce. tree, and then stand 
together in a row, and when I give the word, then 
you may start.’ 

“We alldid as the teacher proposed, and then 
stood in a line waiting for the signal. It was given, 
and away we all went, scrambling with all our might 
over bushes and vines, old stumps and logs, making a 
most ridiculous sight. Now and then two or three 
would trip, and clutching at the others, a whole lot 
would go tumbling down in aheap together. At last 
I found that Dix, Eb. Bragdon and myself were be- 
fore all the rest, and we were two-thirds of the way 
up the hill. Right in front of us was a smooth, slant- 
ing rock, extending a number of feet across our path, 
and very broad. There was not time to go around it, 
and my only hope was to get safely over it without 
slipping. With vigorous steps we attempted to pass 
it; all but three steps were overcome, when all three 
of us fell atonce. Dix and Bragdon slid rapidly down 
to the bottom, but I seized a small shrub which was 
growing in a wide crevice and saved myself, and be- 
fore the others could recover, I had drawn myself to 
the upper edge of the great rock, gained the ground 
once more, and in another minute was sitting on the 
stone, waving my hat triumphantly. So I won the 
paper-weight. The other boys, however, did not lose 
anything; for when they gained the summit with Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Dustin, we saw a most glorious sun- 
rise. I never saw a more splendid sight in my life, 
and it seems hardly possible that there are persons 
who have lived all their lives and never seen the sun 
rise. 

“We gazed at the gorgeous spectacle until it had 
wholly appeared above the horizon, and proved too 
dazzling for any eyes but those of an eagle. We then 
all descended the hill again, and entered the shady 
pine woods, where we proposed to tarry. Some 
amused themselves by strolling among the trees and 
bushes; others took their pocket-knives and com- 
menced carving their initials on the trunks of the 
large old trees, while some sat down on the smooth 
carpet of dried pine and told stories and anecdotes. 


“As I had never seen the country thereabouts, I 
joined Eben Bragdon and Dick Piper in a ramble 
through the woods. We wandered on, enjoying vari- 
ous objects of interest on the way, until we came sud- 
denly upon quite a good sized pond, in the centre of 
which was a very picturesque little island with a 
grove of trees on it. We all three expressed a wish 
that we could get out to it. 

“*T see a way now! Look here, boys!’ exclaimed 
Eben, going to a clump of bushes near the water and 
pointing to a boat which had been hauled up there. 

«+ Will it do to take that?’ asked Dick Piper. 

“* Yes, Why not?’ replied Eben. 

*** Because we don’t know as the owner would be 
willing,’ said Dick. 

“T looked at the boat and saw that it was very dry 
from having laid a long time on dry land with the hot 
summer sun shining upon it. I told them that I did 
not think it was safe to get into it, but Eben and Dick 
were determined to try it at any rate. They pulled 
it to the water and set it afloat, and then got into it. 
I thought we might as well be all together, so I got 
in, too. Eben took the paddle and gave a strong push 
from the shore which sent the little boat quite a dis- 
tance on the water. 

“ «Now, boys,’ said I, ‘ we have got to move quick 
if we want to get to that island in this craft.’ 

“We propelled the boat as fast as we could, but by 
the time we were half way across I saw the water 
coming through the cracks. We made all the haste 
we could, but the water came in fast, and the old 
thing began to setile. Our feet were already wet. 
Only three boats’ length from the island, I saw it 
would not be possible to reach it, but on looking over 
the side, I saw that the water was only about three 
feet deep, and therefore no danger. We had to jump 
into it, however, and wade to the shore in a very 
moist condition. 

“*Now we are in a pretty fix, Eb. Bragdon,’ said 
Dick Piper, sitting down on a rock and taking off his 
shoes and stockings to squeeze the water out. 

“<‘Ttis rather bad,’ replied Eben. ‘ What shall be 
done, Fred?’ and he turned to me for advice. 

“¢Swim back,’ said I. : 

“*¢ But I can’t swim,’ said Eben. 

“*Nor I either,’ remarked Piper, looking very 
sober. 

“The boat meanwhile had floated off far beyond 
our reach; we could just see the gunwale on the sur- 
face of the pond. 

*“] had just learned to swim, but had never swam 
so far, and [{ hardly dared attempt it, for the water 
was full of lilies, and I was afraid of getting entangled 
by them. I told the boys that I knew of no way but 
to live like Robinson Crusoes, till some one helped us 
off. It was very likely that we should soon be missed 
and search made for us. We decided to shout from 
time to time, so that our voices would guide them to 
us. 

“*Let us explore our island,’ suggested Piper; 
‘who knows but that we may discover a silver or lead 
mine?’ And off he went alone, as neither of us cared 
to go. We staid by the water side, keeping a sharp 
lookout for the appearance of any of our comrades on 
the other shore, for it was very possible that they 
might wander by the same path that we did. I be- 
gan to think what a funny thing it would be if we 
had to stay all night on that little island, with nothing 
to eat or drink. 

“*In a short time I was startled by a loud scream, 
and then my name was called loudly. Eben and I 








a the hill. 


immediately jumped upon our feet and looked around. 


No one was visible, either on the island or the main 
land. Ina few seconds we heard our names called 
again. 

“Tt is Dick’s voice,’ said Ito Eben; ‘ he isin some 
trouble, I know. Come on and tind him.’ 

“ We ran quickly to where we heard the sound, but 
no one was visible; we called to him and were an- 
swered as if from out of the earth. I told Eben that 
Dick must have fallen into some pit or cave, and to 
look around carefully among the rocks. I said care- 
fully, because I was afraid we might get caughtin the 
same trap as Piper evidently had. Sure enough, in 
half a minute I saw Eben fall, clutch wildly at the 
bushes and disappear from my sight. 1 went to the 
place and found a fissure in a rock which slanted in a 
little ways and then descended to some unknown 
locality. Eben and Richard were both down there, 
and very anxious to get out, for they said that some- 
thing was growling in the further corner of their sub- 
terranean apartment. 

“1 could think of no way of getting them out, and 
I did not dare to venture into the hole, lest I should 
slip in, and then we certainly would never be found. 
So I called out to them to be patient and I would find 
help. I went to the shore again and looked and 
shouted, but could see nor hear nothing to encourage 
me. I concluded to return, when my foot caught in 
a strong vine and nearly threw me to the ground. I 
found that it was a very tough vine, and it occurred 
to me that I might use it to rescue my comrades. So 
I cut some long pieces, and after tying them together, 
I fastened one end securely to a small tree which 
grew near the entrance, then twisting it firmly about 
my arm, I let myself gently down into the gloomy 
entrance. I found that after inclining a few feet 
there was an abrupt descent of about twelve feet into 
a very good sized cavern. It was too dark tosee very 
distinctly, but I could hear the low growling which 
had so frightened my friends. They gladly seized the 
vine which I lowered to them, and Dick Piper first 
commenced the ascent. It was hard work, and the 
vine seemed on the point of snapping every second; 
but Dick was pretty nimble, and he reached the shelf 
in safety. Then Eben took hold, and at the first 
touch the already weakened vine broke. I had to go 
after some more, to poor Bragdon’s dismay, for it left 
him all alone, with the unseen monster still growling 
at him. When Piper and I reached the place where 
the vines were growing profusely, we were greatly 
gratified at the sight of Ned. Bliss on the opposite side 
of the pond. He saw usat the same moment, and 
sent across the water a joyful shout. We answered 
it, and begged to be relieved from our prison. Ned. 
went into the woods and shortly returned with Mas- 
ter Wright, Mr. Dustin, and all the scholars. They 
were glad to see us, and said they had been looking 
for usalong time. Now the question was, how to 
get us off. The treacherous boat which had borne us 
over was now drifting a long way off, wholly inacces- 
sible. But ‘necessity is the mother of invention,’ 
and our brave comrades invented a very respectable 
raft, which they constructed by the help of axes and 
saws borrowed from a distant farmhouse. With a 
long pole Mr. Dustin pushed himself across to our 
island, and then we remembered for the first time 
that Eben Bragdon was still in the cavern. 

“ How did we know that he was not eaten up and 
half digested by the ferocious beast which had growl- 
ed so savagely? Such, however, was not the case; 
for we found Eb. Bragdon ‘alive and kicking,’ and 
very much exasperated, too, at being left alone so 
long, thinking that we did it purposely. Mr. Dustin 
was very eager to see the cavern, and he went with 
me down to the edge and looked in. It being very 
dark, Dustin decided to throw more light upon it, so 
he took an old newspaper from his pocket, and setting 
it on fire with a match, he threw it all blazing into 
the impenetrable gloom. It fell tothe bottom and 
threw a bright light upon every corner of the cavern. 
We heard an unearthly snarl, and the next moment 
something leaped to the rock where we were, rushed 
like lightning between us, and disappeared out into 
the open air. We never saw it again, nor did we ever 
know what it was; but Mr. Dustin said that there 
was a wildcat which lived in the forests of Maine, 
known by the name of Indian Devil, and it was prob- 
ably one of those animals. Eben Bragdon was res- 
cued from the cave, scared half to death to think 
how he had been shut up alone with such acreature. 

We were all thankful enough to cross the pond 
again, and find ourselves among friends. We had a 
good lunch, and in the afternoon returned home, 
stopping by the way at Mr. Wright’s house, where he 
read to us Miss Prescott’s fascinating story, called 
‘Circumstance,’ wherein it is related that a woman 
was seized by one of these ‘ Indian Devils,’ and car- 
ried into a tree, where she soothed him by her beau- 
tiful singing until her husband came and shot the 
beast. This story made Eb. Bragdon shudder. 

“The day I left Poland, when I was packing my 
trunk, Eben came along, and noticing that the trunk 
looked rather bruised, asked me how I did it. I told 
him that a boy named Eb. Bragdon cut it off the back 
of the stagecoach and let it fall on the ground. 

*** How did you find that vut?’ asked he, quickly. 

*** You told me plainly enough,’ I replied. 

** He blushed deeply, and said thatif he had known 
what a jolly fellow I was, he wouldn’t have done it. 
I told him that I considered I had paid bim off for 
that little joke. He wanted to know how. I asked 
him if he remembered the black ghost in the old 
meeting-house. Hesaid that he did. ‘ Well,’ says I, 
‘that was I.’ 

** That afternoon I left Poland, and although I had 
had a grand time, I found, as thousands have found 





Humors of the Day. 


NEVER TOLD A LIE. 


Small Joe L—— was playing one sunny morning in 
a yard at the rear of his residence, when essaying to 
cast a stone high in air, he found he had miscal- 
culated his strength, or the weight of the stone, as 
that missile slipped from his tingers, and taking an 
entirely different direction from that intended, went 
whack through a pane ot glass in the neighbor's win- 
dow. Mrs. Connolly, who was engaged in washing 
in the kitchen, hearing the smash of glass in her 
spare room, rushed hastily to the scene of action, and 
through the broken pane beheld Joe in active retreat, 
Irate and indignant, the injured matron sought the 
presence of Mrs. L——, and straight poured forth the 
story of her wrongs. Mrs. L—— assumed a dignified 
air; the culprit was called to “the presence ;” and 
the inquest on the departed pane commenced. “ Jo- 
seph,” said Mrs. L——, with awful solemnity, “did 
you break the glass in Mrs. Connolly’s window?’ 
“‘ Yes’m,” replied Joe, with promptitude. “ Joseph,” 
said Mrs. L.——, “‘if you broke that pane of gluss, I 
shall certainly correct you; did you break it, sir?” 
Joe hesitated, but conscience was powerful, and he 
replied that he did. Mrs. L—— took a stick from 
the mantel-piece; ‘“‘ Joseph,” said she, “if you broke 
that glass I shall correct you most severely. I ask 
again, did you break it?” Joe looked at his mother; 
he looked at the stick; and hanging his head, he 
murmured, ‘No, ma’am. ‘ There!’ said Mrs. L——, 
triumphantly, ‘‘ that boy never told me a lie in his 
life. I know’d he never broke no window; ‘spect 
your little Guster broke it; she hove a stone clear 
over our fence yesterday.” That’s a good style of 
encouraging truthfulness in a child, ‘‘we don’t 
think!” 





A REVIVAL. 

In the town of C—— lived a preacher by the name 
of Smith. Now Smith was a clever man in his way, 
and withal a zealous Christian. One Sunday, as he 
entered the pulpit, the day being very warm, he took 
off his coat and rolled up his sleeves, so as to “ fight 
the devil” easier, as he expressed it. Just as he gut 
ready to commence his sermon, a loud groan was 
heard on the right-hand side of the house. 

The sharp ears of Smith catching the noise, he got 
down out of the pulpit, and made the best of his way 
across the church in the direction whence the noise 
pr ded, and add d Tom M—— (a notorivus 
waz) thus: 

Smith.—“ O, verily, the ways of the wicked are won- 
derful! I know the Lord is working within you. 
You miserable sinner! O, speak, pray speak!” 

Tom M. (with a groan)—* I had a dream!” 

Smith.—“ O, verily, there’s a great deal in dreams! 
Now, what did you dream?” 

Tom.—*‘ I dreamed I was in Satan’s dominions.” 

Smith.—“ O, verily, another proof the Lord is work- 
ing with you! O! what did you see?” 

Tom.—‘‘I saw Satan himself, sitting on a black 
throne, with 4 large crowd of imps surrounding him.” 

Smith.—“ True, most true! Pray go on.” 

Tom.—‘ And after a while, one of the imps ap- 
proached him, and asked his satanic majesty when 
he would allow him to visit a certain town. But 
Satan told him to go and sit down.” 

Smith.— True! Every word of this is the truth, 
my brethren,”’ (addressing the listening audience.) 

Tom.—“ And after a while, another imp approached, 
and asked Satan when he would send to the town of 
C——, to get some more sinners.” 

Smith.—‘‘ True! and what did he say? O, there’s 
a great deal in dreams!” 

Tom.—“ He blustered up, and spoke thus, ‘ Bosh! 
goaway! I’ve got Smith there!’” 

Smith (indignant).—“ It’s an abominable falshood 
My hearers, dun’t believe this man. He is an im- 
postor !” ; 

But it did not do Smith any good, as Tom sneaked 
out of church ar idst a roar of laughter. 

Whenever Smith went to preach, after that, he 
kept his coat on. 








HOW A JILTED MAN FEELS. 

Dick had been jilted by a flirt—and felt awfully— 
all down from head to foot, that is to say, “down at 
the heel,” and ‘*down at the mouth.” To “ sumtota- 
dize” the whole, he had the ‘“‘sulks.” As he came 
out of the house of his lost Dulcinea, he was met by a 
crony, with: 

“Ah, Dick! good morning to you! What a glorious 
day!” 

*O, come, now—none of your blarney.” 

“ Blarney—why, what’s the matter? By the way, 
Dick, did you know I was an excellent thermometer? 
I can tell by my feelings when it is going to rain.” 

* Pooh! pooh!” 

“1 should think we might have lightning soon.” 

** Very possible, fur I myself do feel like thunder.” 





The man who “carries everything before him.””"— 
The waiter. 

Hair that ought to flow in natural waves.—The 
locks of # canal. 

Fevo De Set.—Verdi:t on an old beau’s black 
moustache.—Dyed by his own hand. 

Why is as much congealed water as will fill a cart 
like a mean trick to impose on one?—Because it’s a 
low device (load of ive). 

The horse is not an affectionate animal; he don’t 
seem to care about his master much. We have seen 





before me, that there is ‘no place like home.’” 


one attache 1 to a wagon, though. 
























































thistle had bloomed 
the spacious gardens 

It had been the p: 
proud family—but | 
overtaken them, and 
many changes, it ha: 
the hands of a Nev 
estate broker, and « 
Haye leased it. 

Mrs. Haye! How 
osity everybody felt 
How impatiently t} 

the Sabbath which was sure to bring her 
great, square, velvet-cushioned pew belo 
Manor! But the Sabbath came and pass: 
osity remained ungratified. Mrs. Haye 
church. 

Then the ladies of the village felt it 
upon themselves to call on her, and they © 
to be met by an e'derly servant, who tol 
mistress did not receive company. My 
sisters went with the rest, and returned | 
geon at the shameful treatment—so they « 
it—that they had received. 

For myself I felt very little interest in 
except that I rather admired her inde, 
doing as she liked. If she preferred se 
let her have it, tobe sure. I had been for 
ly attached to my profession, and the st: 
legal points, it must be admitted, does n: 
one to romance. 

An early disappointment in love—w 
know was good fur me—had left me a 
toward women, and not readily inclined 
self in a place where I might be fooled a 

Mrs. Haye came to the Manor in Au 
was October before I saw her. This 
happened. 

I was out one day gathering leaves for 
I was collecting, when in crossing a bro 
near the Manor, I met a lady on the ste 
Neither had perceived the other until w 
to meet, and the suddenness of my appea 
ed the lady. She started back, slipped, 
the water. Mortified at the result of : 
hess, I sprang after her, and carried her ’ 

Not until she had drawn herself away /- 
stood erect, did I look at her, and then 
seen her face, it remained imprinted on 
forever. Her slight figure clad in sim; 
clearly defined against the lurid red o! 
dying sumachs. Her face was rather } 
tures sweetly irregular, the mouth a li: 
the eyes deepest brown, the hair of th 
with adash of gold, and, disordered 
hung over her shoulders in a mass of cv 

“I hope you will pardon me,” I bega’ 
obférve you until it was too late to pres 
falling. But if you do not take cold tr 
dent, I shall hardly regret it, since it } 
the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

The slow crimson crept into her face 
Speaking, then receded, and left her pal: 

“You were not to blame, sir,” she eal! 
voice. “I thank you for the service y 
me, and will bid you good evening.” 

“At least, allow me to know your na: 
cort you home,” 

“Thank you,” she said, coldly. “My 
ence Haye, and my home is at the Man 
@ step. I will not trouble you.” 
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